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Your  advertising  gets  buying  action  which  no  other  budgets  in  the  Tribune  than  they  place  in  all  other 

medium  can  match  when  you  place  it  in  the  news*  Chicago  newspapers  combined. 

poper.Morethanany  other  medium,  the  newspaper  The  people  whose  buying  resulted  in  over 

gives  people  buying  ideas.  And  in  Chicago  the  $58,000,000.00  in  advertising  ore  the  people  you 

Tribune  has  the  coverage  and  penetration  that  want  to  sell.  They  are  the  ones  who  hove  greatest 

produce  the  greatest  volume  of  soles.  influence  with  retailers.  They  ore  the  ones  who  con 

The  buying  action  of  readers  attracted  to  the  give  your  brand  the  market  position  you  wont  it 

Tribune  during  the  twelve  months  ended  Dec.  31,  to  occupy. 

1953,  over  $58,000,000.00  in  advertising— for  A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to  discuss 

more  than  was  ever  placed  in  o  similar  period  in  with  you  o  plan  that  will  help  you  build  o  consumer 

any  newspaper  in  the  world.  Manufacturers,  franchise  for  your  brand  among  the  families  who 

retailers  and  want  advertisers  place  more  of  theii  read  the  Tribune.  Why  not  ask  him  to  coll? 


Two  button  control  of  fully 
automatic  web  splicing  eye  e 


Drive  Meehaiiisiii  lowered  to  n*-w  rcdl  wliieli  it 
accelerates  to  correct  surface  speed 

and 

Brush  Arm  lowered  to  operative  position. 


Splice  made  by  attaching  new  roll  to  running 
and 

Old  web  severed  from  expiring  butt 
and 

Drive  Meebanism  &  Brush  Arm  n-traeted  to 
non-operative  position 

and 

R«‘el  rotated  to  running  position. 


Drive  Mei-hanism  &  Brush  Arm  in  operative 
position  preparatory  to  splirinp  and  severing 


Send  for  illustrated  literature 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 


MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


SALES  OFFICE;  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


New  roll  attarlied. 

Web  severed  from  expired  butt. 
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they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More 


►  It's  Big  . . .  over  550.0(X)  population 

►  It's  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and  bal¬ 
ance  of  industry  and  agriculture 

►  It's  Easily  Reached  .  .  .  you  get  saturation  coverage  ol 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage 
of  the  14  surrounding  counties  in  The  Star  and  The  News. 
X^'rite  for  complete  market  data  today. 


•  For  example,  in  1952  Drug  Store  Sales  per  family  in 
Indianapolis  were  120%  above  the  national  average!* 

Yes,  people  Buy  More  in  Indianapolis  because  the  aver¬ 
age  income  per  household  in  this  big  market  is  $6943** 
annually,  first  among  cities  of  over  400,000!  Indianapolis 
has  many  other  essential  market  advantages  for  you  too! 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY*  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


’Sales  Maoag^fnent  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  1953. 
'Consumer  Income  Supplement,  1953,  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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LEADING  ADVERTISERS 
AND  AGENCIES  rank . . . 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


^lAJliat  Our  f^eaderA  .So 


TEST 

MARKET 


No.  t 
No.  1 


in  New  York  State  in  its  population  group 


in  New  York  State  among  cities  of  all  sizes 


No.  1  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 

in  its  population  group 

No.  1  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 

among  cities  of  all  sizes 

*  Solis  M onofii'm.  iit’s  1953  1  t  st  Market  Snn't  y 

SYRACUSE— Key  Central  New  York 
Market  .  .  .  has  what  it  takes! 

Industrial  Diversity  •  Rich  Agricultural  Community 
Strategic  Location  •  Great  Transportation  Facilities 
High  Income  •  Top  Spending  •  Business  Activity 

COMPLETE  MARKET  COVERAGE 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST/ 

Whether  you  are  planning  a  test  campaign  or  expansion  of 
your  present  sales  volume,  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  give  you 
complete  coverage  of  Central  New  York’s  162.587  families. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


DAILY . 213,733 


SUNDAY . 324,984 


SYRACUSE  Tiecv^fiafie-ui 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

"  HERALD-AMERICAN  POST- STANDARD 

(Sunc/ay)  (Sonc^ayj 


Suggests  Special  t 

Edition  ior  Pupils  | 

To  THE  Editor:  I  have  been  < 
reading  with  interest  on  the  ed-  i 
itorial  page  an  item  on  “Read  the  | 
Paper."  It  might  be  a  worthy  ef-  i 
fort  if  a  newspaper  would  initiate  < 
an  added  edition  to  its  regular  i 
daily,  projected  toward  the  inter-  i 
est  of  high  school  pupils.  It  would  | 
probably  require  additional  staff  | 
members,  who  would  editorialize  i 
the  day’s  news  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  consumption,  even  though 
the  average  daily  is  written  in 
such  a  way  that  articles  are  easily  ‘ 
comprehensible  by  such  students.  * 
There  may  be  something  in  this 
effort  for  a  special  edition  writ¬ 
ten  solely  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents. 

Q  and  A  Section 
Each  current  article  written 
might  capture  the  reader’s  inter¬ 
est  through  a  question  and  answer 
section  somewhere  in  the  body  of 
the  paper.  This  editon  would  also 
carry  a  number  of  cartoons  to 
portray  the  daily  articles  written 
or  some  other  graphical  means 
revealing  a  possible  attraction  for 
young  readers.  I  agree  with  the 
E&P  statement  that  reading  the 
daily  news  should  be  cultivated  at 
the  lower  school  level. 

The  printing  of  such  a  special 
edition  would  not  take  the  place 
of  the  high  school  paper,  but  it 
certainly  could  supplement  in  a 
positive  way  the  current  event  ap¬ 
proach  for  better  understanding 
and  creating  an  interest  in  the 
news.  This  edition  should  be  cau¬ 
tioned  about  becoming  too  aca¬ 
demic;  and  should,  further,  carry 
all  the  regular  features  printed, 
including  pertinent  want  ads. 

Bennie  J.  Coi.e 
Director,  Public  Contacts 
Southern  University, 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Job  for  Salesmen 
To  Loosen  Spending 

To  THE  Editor:  It  is  generally 
considered  by  everyone  connected 
with  advertising  and  selling  that 
1954  will  be  a  year  in  which  all 
of  us  in  the  business  of  selling 
must  work  harder  to  sell  our 
products  or  services. 

No  one  can  deny  the  one  basic 
fact  that  savings  banks  are  “load¬ 
ed."  so  the  problem  is  to  get  the 
consumer  to  loosen  up  his  or  her 
purse  strings.  Why  are  they 
holding  back  spending  all  or  part 
of  this  cash  reserve  to  their  cred¬ 
it  in  banks — in  my  opinion  the 
number  one  reason — uncertainty 
for  the  future. 

The  Federal  Government  with 
Social  Security,  the  sale  of  War 


and  Defense  Bonds,  and  many 
companies  through  pension  plans 
have  made  consumers  extremely 
conscious  of  security  and  retire¬ 
ment.  so  they  hold  onto  surplus 
funds.  With  threat  of  war  over 
the  past  few  years  plus  talk  of  re¬ 
cession,  it  is  only  natural  that 
most  working  people  feel  they 
must  save  most  of  their  surplus 
funds  for  the  “rainy  day"  when 
they  lose  their  jobs  or  take  a  cut 
in  income. 

Live  and  Enjoy 

The  problem  then  of  sales  and 
advertising  people  is  to  convince 
consumers  that  our  economy  is 
sound,  that  while  saving  for  old 
age  retirement  is  a  sound  policy, 
in  the  meantime  they  must  live 
and  enjoy  some  of  the  conven¬ 
iences  and  pleasures  of  life.  Amer¬ 
ica  is  now  on  the  threshold  of  the 
atomic  age,  and  better  living  and 
more  leisure  time  is  ahead  for  all 
those  who  want  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

J.  W.  Turnbell 
The  Allen-Klapp  Co. 

New  York  City 


•Short  ^ahes 

Lead  to  story  in  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News:  “The  substitution 
of  large  buses  for  streetcars  is  an 
obsolete  necessity." 


Story  about  the  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe-Joe  DiMaggio  wedding  in  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger: 

“She  arrived  with  the  man  who 
rose  from  San  Francisco  sandlots 
to  baseball’s  immorality.”  Head¬ 
line  over  the  same  story  in  the 
Longview  (Texas)  Morning  Jour¬ 
nal:  “Slugger  Goes  Down  Swing¬ 
ing — Curves  Got  Him.” 

■ 

Movie  Guide  in  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Traveler  de.scribes  “the 
new  Alec  Guinness  comedy  in 
which  he  plays  a  sailor  with  a  girl 
in  two  parts.” 

■ 

High  Prices  reported  by  the 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  Adver- 
tizer:  “Commodities  advancing 
included  wheat,  barley,  beef,  ham. 
bellies.” 

■ 

Hunting  Story  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph:  “He 
leaped  upon  the  door’s  back, 
grabbed  it  by  the  antlers  and 
steered  it  back  into  the  stream 
where  he  drowned  it.” 


General  Advertising  Representatives:  MOLONEY,  REGAN  ft  SCHMITT 


Vol  87.  No.  4.  Jjuiuar.v  23.  19.54.  Etditor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  i* 
puhhsheil  every  SatunLay  with  an  additional  issue  in  February  by  The  Editor  S 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc..  1475  Broitdway.  Times  Tower.  Times  Square.  New  York  3fi. 
X.  Y.  Enter«M  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  OIBee  at  New  York.  N.  i- 
Aiinnal  SubsiTipiion  S>ti.50  in  t'niteil  States  and  Possessions,  and  in  rana<la.  .All 
other  eoniitries.  $7 ..50. 
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S ELDON  ROARK,  in  his  “Strolling”  column  in  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimstar,  quotes  Doubleday  &  Company’s  book  ad,  signed 
by  L.  L.  Day,  editor-at-large,  in  the  Saturday  Review: 

“I  don't  usually  make  New  Year’s  BeBolution^  but  this  year 
I  have  decided  to  break  my  tradition  in  the  hope  of  eliminating 
from  the  language  a  particularly  irritating  cliche. 

“Therefore,  I  resolre  to  take,  in  1954,  any  suitable  action 
against  that  grammatical  usage  1  call  the  possesslTe  double 
substantive,  an  example  of  which  appears  in  the  statement,  ‘He 
is  a  novelist’s  novelist.’ 

“The  Implication  behind  this  is  clear:  it  suggests  a  denee  of 
professionalism  that  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  normal  reader  .  . . 

"I’m  looking  for  others  to  back  me  up  in  my  resolution.  I 
hope  yon  will  be  one  of  them  .  .  . 

Then  Mr,  Roark  chimes  in  with  his  ow  n  views, 
herewith: 

“O.  K.,  Mr.  Day.  You  may  put  me  down  as  a  brother.  Of  all 
cliches,  that  probably  is  one  we  dislike  the  most.  I  suppose  it 
is  u.sed  in  every  business,  profession  and  trade.  We  hear  it 
occasionally  in  the  newsroom:  ‘He’s  a  newspaperman’s  news¬ 
paperman.’ 

“Baloney!  If  he  isn’t  a  newspaper  reader’s  newspaperman, 
then  he’s  a  second-rater.  He  should  be  fired. 

“And  the  same  thing  applies  in  other  fields. 

“We  promise  you,  Bir.  Day,  that  we  won’t  ever  use  that  old 
possessive  double  substantive.  We  may  write  about  a  plumber 
in  ’64,  a  good  plumber,  or  a  master  plum^r,  or  an  ingenious 
plumber,  but  wo  won’t  write  about  a  plumber’s  plumber.  That 
also  goes  for  an  undertaker’s  undertaker  and  a  peanut  vendor’s 
peanut  vendor.’’ 


duly  seconded 


WITH  April  Fool’s  Day  still  far  away,  fools  are  breaking  into 
print  already  yet!  The  Pawtuef^et  (R.  I,)  Times  proclaimed 
that  the  most  beautiful  commercial  float  in  the  Tournament  of  Roses 
jiarade  in  Pasadena  was  entered  by  “General  Fools.”  The  Ames 
(Iowa)  Daily  Tribune  ran  a  headline:  “Rumors  Circulate  About 
Foolball  Coaching  Posts.”  .\nd  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press 
stated  a  plaver  "hnallv  left  the  game  with  five  fools.’' 


Now  Micro  Photo  gives  you  BIGGER -THAN- 
EVER,  sharper  reading,  plus  all  the  savings  in 
2-page  newspaper  microfllming ...  thanks  to 
the  development  of  newer,  better  camera  tech¬ 
niques!  You  get  "pictures"  much  larger  than 
those  possible  with  ordinary  2-page  process¬ 
ing  . . .  so  muc/i  larger thatMicro  Photo’s  new  2- 
page  method  is  fast  replacing  the  older,  more 
expensive  one-page  style  . . .  insuring  easier 
scanning,  greater  speed  in  reference  work! 
Sample  films,  for  comparison  on  your  own 
reader,  will  be  sent  promptly  upon  request. 


ONE  of  the  prize  heirlooms  of  Harry  E.  Wing,  Lajolla.  CaliU 
is  a  90-year-old  copy  of  the  Vicksburg  (Miss.)  Citizen,  printed 
not  on  newsprint  but  on  wallpaper.  On  the  eve  of  the  Union  .Army’s 
capture  of  Vicksburg,  the  Confederate  editor  labored  hard  and  all 
but  one  paragraph  of  the  paper  had  been  handset.  Next  day,  the 
invaders,  retaining  the  tyjic  intact,  actually  published  the  wallpaper- 
newspajier,  adding  their  own  paragraphic  postmortem  to  the  battle. 
(The  Montgomery  County  Sentinel,  Rockville,  Md.,  ran  a  story  the 
other  day  about  the  “Bottle”  of  Gettysburg.)  .  .  ,  “At  18,  it  was 
so  easy  to  conquer  the  world,”  recalls  Grace  M.  Carpenter,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Montrose  (Calif.)  Crescenta-Canada  Valley  Ledger.  But 
at  18,  while  with  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  there  also  came 
bumps,  she  recalled.  Still  thrilling  with  the  excitement  of  covering 
a  White  House  social  event,  Mrs.  Carpenter  received  a  ’phone  call 
from  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  then  learned  her  story  read: 
“The  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  entertained  40  fiends.”  “You 
us  that’s  what  to  call  them  but  not  in 


Lmading  newspapers  like  the  Hartford  Courant, 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune,  Daily  Oklahoman, 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Minneapolis  Star  A  Tribune,  and 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  that  have  changed  to  our  new  2-page  method. 


and  1  might  agree  between 
the  public  prints,”  roared  the  famous  Teddy. 

— Theodore  L.  Holden,  literary  editor,  Hartford  Times,  hospital¬ 
ized  for  a  back  ailment,  invented  a  novel  read-in-bed  gadget  with 
three  wire  coathangers  twisted  into  an  ingenious  bookholder.  Nat 
Sesteror,  Times  medical  writer,  said  it  could  be  used  by  any  hos¬ 
pital  patient,  not  to  mention  people  who  just  like  to  read  stretched 
out  in  bed  .  .  .  .\nd  also  up  in  the  Nutmeg  State,  the  New  Haver. 
Register  ran  a  clever  illustrated  feature  story  about  local  folk  bear¬ 
ing  names  of  celebrities,  i  e.  .\1  Smith,  Fred  .\llen,  Benny  Goodman, 
Robert  Young,  lack  Dempsey  ...  A  Washington,  D.  C.,  newsboy 
used  a  pmir  of  .\laskan  huskies  to  deliver  newspapers  along  his 
snow-covered  route  .  .  .  And  the  Wall  Street  Journal  printed  a  chill- 
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No  .single  daily  newspaper  leaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 

21 1  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  *  2S0  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  — 

for  broad  coverage 


I  EMa-rUIBt-MCT  KOMMUl  i  CMIUTm  TO  MVi  Kina  RISMTS  OR  RMMKT  RRO  I 

SI  new  nmm  m  sMsen  \  . 

^  -WORKS  UKt  MMICl 
I  -SRSy  AS  VACUUMIHe!  J 


How  newspaper 


I4eil  for  wall  to  «sH  carpettnx  clean  them  ri|ht  on  the  floor 


Renuzit  clean  up 


with  volume  sales  in 


RtM  ZIT  and  KN4>F;Kh 


department  stores 


September  20,  listed  11  department  stores  in  the  New 
York  area. 

That  pulled  the  cork.  Macy’s,  says  Mr.  Coran,  had  its 
biggest  Renuzit  sales  in  six  years.  And  sales  went  up 
as  the  other  ads  ran.  Altman’s  ordered  and  reordered 
on  a  twice  a  week  average. 

It  was  the  same  at  other  stores  listed.  “They  just 
couldn’t  get  shipments  fast  enough  from  then  on”  as 
store  after  store  scrambled  for  enough  Renuzit  to  meet 
the  demand. 

Small  wonder  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  is  the 
keystone  of  Renuzit’s  1954  advertising  campaign.  And 
Renuzit’s  sales  success  matches  that  of  the  hundreds 
of  other  advertisers  who  have  made  The  New  York 
Times  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market 
for  25  consecutive  years. 


Early  last  year  lagging  department  store  volume  was 
spotting  the  sales  picture  for  Sam  Coran,  New  York 
district  manager  for  Renuzit  Home  Products  Co.  of 
Philadelphia. 

Renuzit  cleaning  fluid  sales  were  up  in  other  retail 
outlets,  were  off  in  department  stores. 

Huddling  with  Dave  Wermen  of  Feigenbaum  & 
Wermen,  Philadelphia  advertising  agency,  and  Renuzit 
brass,  Mr.  Coran  came  up  with  this  plan :  a  gallon  can 
of  Renuzit  and  two  cleaning  “erasers”  for  rugs  and 
upholstery  offered  at  a  price  higher  than  the  $3.01 
minimum  that  department  stores  impose  for  free  home 
delivery. 

Six  advertisements  were  prepared  for  The  New  York 
Times  Magazine.  The  first,  a  full  page,  ran  Sunday, 


'All  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print' 
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Color  Can  Make  Difference 
In  1954  Linage— NAE A 


Success  Stories  Spark  Lively  Interest 
At  Admen's  Meeting;  900  Attend 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

C  HIC  AGO 

Cwi.oK  can  well  “inakt  the  ilifferencc"  in  1^S4  as  newspaper 
jdnicn  strive  to  continue  linage  gains,  it  was  emphasized  at  the 
annual  convenUrm  of  Xevvspapcr  Ailvertising  Kxecutives  Associ¬ 
ation  here  this  week  ;U  the  I'.dgewater  Beach  Hotel. 

record  regi.stration  of  more  than  600  memlxTrs.  plus 

300  guests,  made  this  convention  the  largest  in  NAH.\  history. 

Run-of-paper  color  advertising 
can  be  the  “pacemaker”  for  '54, 
it  was  stressed  repeatedly  by  a 
panel  of  speakers. 

The  seminar  took  on  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  “gospel"  meeting  as 
both  users  and  sellers  of  color 
enthusiastically  told  success  stor¬ 
ies.  I 

Must  Strive  for  Quality 

Frank  Reilly,  president  of  Lake 
Shore  F.lectrotype  Company, 
warned  that  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint  newspapers  must  strive 
for  quality  in  standardization  of 
press  equipment,  ink  and  work¬ 
manship. 

“You  must  work  fast  to  keep 
up  with  a  process  that  is  moving 
ahead  faster  than  anyone  thought 
possible,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Reilly  predicted  “It  will  be 
no  time  at  all  before  ROP  color 
will  compare  favorably  to  color 
TV  and  closely  approximate 
magazine  color  through  the  use 
of  a  new  and  revolutionary  plate.  REPORT  by  Richard  Fames, 
This  plate  will  eliminate  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  notes  that 
stereotype  process  which  has  re-  1,043  panels  were  in  the  conven¬ 


tion  ad  display. 

need  for  more  adequate  advertis¬ 
ing  budgets. 

3.  Making  more  effective  use  of 
their  medium  t  hr  o  u  g  h  larger 
schedules. 

4.  Utilizing  better  market  re¬ 
search. 

5.  Greater  stress  on  ROP  color 
ads. 

6.  Playing  a  more  important 
NAEA  members  heard  speakers  role  as  a  “mass  merchandiser”  at 
stress  how  newspapers  can  match  the  retail  level. 

competitive  media  on  the  local  7  Maintaining  an  optimistic 
and  national  fronts.  sincere  belief  that  newspapers 

1.  By  getting  in  a  better  “mass  can  help  maintain  a  favorable  eco- 
niarket  concept  of  their  own  me-  nomic  climate. 

H.  Better  training  of  newspaper 

2.  Selling  advertisers  on  the  ad  salesmen. 
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tarded  the  use  of  finer  screen  and 
more  exact  make-ready.  It  is  a 
new,  lightweight,  high  quality 
plate  that  will  produce  original 
printing.” 

He  did  not  elaborate  on  the 
process  and  he  said  he  could  not 
announce  who  was  working  on 
the  plate. 

8  Ways  to  Advance 
During  the  four-day  meeting. 


Norman  Saukerson,  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Journal  manager  of  color 
advertising,  served  as  moderator 
of  the  color  panel.  He  pointed 
out  that  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
1,000  ad  displays  at  this  year’s 
convention  were  ROP  color.  He 
cited  figures  to  show  that  among 
the  top  25  newspapers  in  color 
linage  there  has  been  a  300  per 
cent  gain  in  the  last  six  years,  go¬ 
ing  from  6,347,772  lines  in  1947 
to  an  estimated  I9.0(M).()00  lines 
in  1953. 

Among  the* 580  or  more  news¬ 
papers  offering  color,  total  color 
linage  gained  17  per  cent  last  year, 
he  said,  as  compared  with  an  ap¬ 
proximate  5  per  cent  gain  in  all 
linage. 

Mr.  Saukerson  said  the  recent 
furniture  show  in  Chicago  re¬ 
vealed  an  interest  among  furniture 
and  appliance  manufacturers  to 
provide  an  increasing  amount  of 
cooperative  money  for  color  ads 
by  local  dealers.  Many  would 
supply  mats  free  to  the  retailer 
using  color. 

Logical  Way  to  Sell  TV 

“Color  television  sets  will  be 
among  our  best  prospects,”  he  as¬ 
serted,  “as  the  logical  way  to  sell 
them.” 

Leroy  Kunzelman,  president  of 
a  Milwaukee  furniture  store,  said: 
“Consistent  color  has  sold  for  me. 
It  can  sell  for  your  merchants, 
too.” 

He  told  of  sending  250  tear 
pages  of  his  firm's  color  ads  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  to  other 
furniture  dealers  across  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“Letters  received  indicate  that 
retailers  want  color,”  he  said,  “but 
many  don’t  know  how  to  use  it. 
Neither  dealers  nor  manufacturers 
are  being  told  the  exciting  sales 
story  of  color  advertising.” 

Similarly.  W'illiam  Fagel.  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Sentry  Food 
Stores  in  Milwaukee,  showed  how 
color  builds  quick  store  identifi¬ 
cation  and  “lifts”  food  ads  out  of 
their  “tired,  wornout  appearance” 
in  black  and  white. 

He  told  how  one  color  page 
moved  more  than  five  tons  of 
pork  roast  in  six  stores  in  two 
days. 

James  H.  Armistead.  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  and  Tennessean. 
said  those  papers  carried  700.(KK) 


BANG! — And  the  NAEA  conven¬ 
tion  gets  oft'  to  a  firecracker  start 
as  Program  Chairman  Don  Ber¬ 
nard  of  Washington  (1).  C.)  Post 
opens  the  meeting.  He  was  elec¬ 
ted  president  later. 

lines  of  ROP  color  advertising  in 
1953,  a  gain  of  about  3()0,()()() 
lines  over  1952. 

“Our  goal  in  ’54  is  a  million 
lines,”  he  said.  “We  are  going  to 
carry  a  lot  more  editorial  color 
this  year  because  editorial  color 
has  a  healthy  effect  on  ROP  col¬ 
or  advertising.” 

He  told  of  a  bonus  plan  he  has 
worked  out  for  local  ad  sales¬ 
men,  offering  them  $5.  $7.50  and 
$10  for  each  additional  color  they 
can  sell  in  ads  originating  in  Nash¬ 
ville. 

“We  paid  out  a  lot  of  money 
last  year,”  he  said,  in  comment¬ 
ing  upon  the  bonus  plan. 

Gen.  C  harles  C.  Curtis,  Allen¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle,  spoke 
enthusiastically  about  color  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  paper  that  is 
gradually  getting  into  that  field. 
“We  now  run  about  one  per  cent 
of  our  ads  in  color.”  he  explained. 
“We  restrict  color  ads  to  full 
(Conliniietl  on  page  8) 
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pages  but  from  what  I  have  seen 
it  this  convention  1  think  we  may 
Tiake  >ome  changes  in  that  re- 
>pect. 

Harrv  King.  Chicago  Tribune, 
mowed  how  newspapers  can  en¬ 
courage  and  stimulate  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  color  among  na¬ 
tional  food  accounts.  Newspapers 
can  combine  their  home  coverage 
impact  with  the  attention  value  of 
color,  he  said,  and  give  the  na¬ 
tional  magazine  plenty  of  compe¬ 
tition.  General  advertisers  can 
dominate  at  the  local  level  for 
about  one-half  cent  per  family 
with  adequate  color  ad  schedules, 
le  declared. 

Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwaukee 
Journal  advertising  manager,  con¬ 
cluded  the  seminar  with  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  highlights  of  a  recent 
-eadership  study  which  showed 
that  among  men  all  10  of  the  best- 
*ead  national  ads  were  in  color 
and  that  five  of  the  10  best-read 
'etail  ads  were  in  color,  .\mong 
women,  all  of  the  10  best-read 
national  ads  were  in  color  and 
seven  of  the  10  best-read  retail 
ids  were  in  color. 

'Minute  Men'  Offer 
Ad  Linage  Builders 

Ways  of  building  extra  adverti.s- 
ng  linage  was  offered  at  the  NAEA 
•convention  by  a  panel  of  two- 
minute  speakers,  headed  by  Wayne 
Henly.  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- 
Journal,  as  general  chairman. 

F.  R.  Twiss.  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  told  how 
■etail  linage  is  ahead  in  Worcester 
due  principally  to;  (1)  Started 
nianning  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
■or  the  tough  selling  days  that  are 
here  now;  (2)  set  up  sales  dcvel- 
■opment  department. 

Mr.  Twiss  exhibited  a  series  of 
1 1 .  two<olor  ads  which  were 
created  to  promote  Worcester  as 
1  retail  shopping  center  of  Central 
New  England. 

J.  K.  Staats.  Portsmouth  (Ohio) 
Times,  told  how  the  Marion 
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(Ohio)  Star  sold  a  .^6-page  edition 
on  the  opening  of  a  S.).000.00() 
school.  The  edition  contained  63,- 
196  lines  of  advertising.  It  was 
published  when  Mr.  Staats  was 
ad  manager  of  the  Star. 

“Several  fundamental  steps  were 
taken  which  added  much  to  the 
success  of  this  promotion,”  he 
said.  ‘First,  we  assigned  our  pho¬ 
tographer  to  the  task  of  taking 
about  50  photographs  throughout 
the  entire  school.  Particular  care 
was  taken  to  prepare  a  layout  cen¬ 
tered  around  these  large  glossies 
which  were  u.sed  in  every  sales 
presentation.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  carried  78  cuts  of  the  building 
as  compared  with  10  used  by  our 
news  department. 

“Not  one  classification  was  over¬ 
looked  as  a  prospective  advertiser 
in  this  section  and  we  were  amazed 
to  discover  that  accounts  who  nor¬ 
mally  did  very  little  advertising 
became  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
prospects  of  participating  in  a  new 
school  section.  .  .  .  For  instance, 
one  of  our  dairy  accounts,  who 
had  never  used  space  larger  than 
56  lines,  was  easily  sold  a  1,120 
line  ad.” 

Mr.  Staats  added  that  a  few 
weeks  after  the  .scho«I  edition,  an 
eight-page  section  was  .sold  on  the 
opening  of  a  new  YMCA. 

Color  for  Christmas 

Edward  T.  Hughes,  \orman 
(Okla.)  Transcript,  explained  how 
that  paper  published  a  series  of 
pages  done  in  two  colors  and 
black,  seven  weeks  ahead  of  Christ¬ 
mas,  to  promote  Norman  as  a  shop¬ 
ping  center. 

‘These  pages  permit  a  group  of 
merchants  to  use  color  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost,”  he  said.  “While  there 
are  10  stores  included  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  a  single  color  page,  the 
ads  are  so  arranged  throughout 
the  campaign  that  each  store  re¬ 
ceives  remarkable  identification.” 

Russell  W'.  Young,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  discussed  a  cook 
book  promotion  that  added  food 
linage  for  the  Times.  Norris  Stett- 
ler,  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Ore¬ 
gonian.  told  how  “sales  promotion” 
helps  sell  more  advertising  space 
to  retailers. 
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Elli.s  Loveless,  \orfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger  Dis¬ 
patch.  stressed  the  value  of  on-the- 
spot  market  visitations  by  agency 
media  buyers. 

Gordon  F.  Chelf.  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Inquirer,  discussed  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  IBM  method.s  to  ad¬ 
vertising  department  procedure. 


Retail  Relations 

Monroe  Green,  j\ew  York 
Times,  chairman  of  the  NAE.A 
joint  committee  with  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  re¬ 
ported  on  the  recent  NRDGA 
newspaoer  se.ssion  which  culmin¬ 
ated  efforts  for  a  keener  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  as  the  re¬ 
tailer's  ‘primary  medium.’  “We 
can  view  with  confidence  our  im¬ 
proved  relations.”  he  said. 


Newspaper  o  Verb,  Not  a  Noun 


Chicago 

Don  Bernard,  new  NAEA 
president,  likes  to  think  of  the 
word  “newspaper”  as  a  verb 
instead  of  a  noun. 

“For  newspapers  are  active 
and  create  motion  with  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  the  minute 
they  reach  the  reader,”  said 
the  advertising  director  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post.  Mr. 
Bernard  took  over  the  reins 


the  new  and  increased  com-  1 
petition  between  manufacturers  1 
and  brands.  Such  competition,  I 
he  said,  holds  promise  of  real  I 
dollar  and  linage  gains  —  “if  | 
we  are  smart  enough  to  take  | 
advantage  of  the  situation  and  | 
continue  to  do  our  utmost  for  | 
our  paper,  our  markets  —  to  1 
make  newspaper  advertising  | 
more  productive  for  the  adver-  | 
tiser.”  i 


Don  Bernard 


as  president  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  here  this  week  after 
serving  as  first  vicepresident 
and  program  chairman. 

Seek  Better  Methods 

“To  NAE.A  falls  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  again  in  1954  to  ac¬ 
celerate  this  motion  with  bet¬ 
ter  methods,  newer  approaches 
and  broader  understanding  of 
both  our  power  and  our  re¬ 
sponsibility,”  he  told  E&P. 

The  theme  of  the  Chicago 
convention — “Up  in  ’54” —  he 
said,  is  perhaps  the  best  sin¬ 
gle  definition  of  NAEA’s  aims 
and  objectives  for  the  year. 
“That’s  an  all-embracing  sort 
of  theme  song,”  he  added. 

“This  year  the  feeling  of  all 
of  us  indicates  that  ‘up’  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  nice  place  to  be 
in.”  he  said,  “and  if  brains, 
energy  and  a  willingness  to 
work  hard  at  accomplishment 
can  turn  the  trick,  that’s  where 
we  will  be!” 


Sharper  Operations 

“If  we  are  good,  we  can 
more  than  hold  our  own  for 
the  battle  of  brands,  because 
we  hold  the  most  effective  and 
economical  key  to  selling  in 
■America,”  he  declared. 

Retail  advertising,  too,  has 
its  challenges.  He  cited  the 
struggle  in  the  city  field  for 
the  flow  of  business.  Down¬ 
town  vs.  the  perimeter  areas 
means  a  broader  use  and  bet¬ 
ter  application  of  newspaper 
advertising,  said  Mr.  Bernard. 
Stores,  like  manufacturers,  are 
interested  in  finding  newer  and 
better  ways  of  building  and 
holding  business,  he  added. 

Classified  will  have  its  full 
share  of  problems,  he  continued, 
mentioning  fluctuations  in  em¬ 
ployment,  automotive  and  real 
estate  classifications  as  “criti¬ 
cal.” 

It  will  take  “sharp  operation 
and  clear  thinking”  to  keep 
ahead  in  classified,  he  said. 


Trained  in  Texas 


Plenty  of  Challenges 
Mr.  Bernard,  after  weighing 
various  reports  of  economists, 
said;  “Uncertainty  points  the 
reason  for  setting  our  sights 
upward.  To  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  will  prevail,  we 
who  are  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  selling  and  serv¬ 
icing  newspaper  advertising  will 
need  to  be  alert,  informed,  and 
anxious  to  get  ahead.” 

In  the  national  advertising 
field,  he  sees  the  challenge  of 


Donald  M.  Bernard  is  a 
doer,  not  a  talker.  His  quiet 
mannerism  belies  the  dynamic 
energy  he  possesses.  Born  in 
Iowa,  he  grew  up  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  and  later  at¬ 
tended  Texas  A  &  M  College. 
He  went  back  to  Corpus  Christi 
to  begin  his  newspaper  career 
as  ad  salesman  on  the  Corpus 
Christi  Caller  in  1916,  later 
becoming  advertising  manager. 

He  was  Western  advertising 
representative  for  Holland’s 
magazine  and  Farm  &  Ranch 
in  Chicago  for  three  years  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  Texas  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Marsh- 
Fentress  Newspapers,  1922-28. 
Then  he  became  advertising 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Sashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  for 
seven  years.  He  was  named 
advertising  director  of  the 
Washington  Post  in  1935. 

Don  is  married  and  is  the 
father  of  three  children.  Don¬ 
ald,  Jr.,  engineer  with  the 
Shell  Oil  Company;  William 
M.,  advertising  salesman  for 
the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga¬ 
zette:  and  Mary  Caroline,  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 
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Additional  NAEA  convention  news  will  be  found  on  Pages 
9  and  10,  15  and  16,  also  55,  56  and  57  of  this  edition. 
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j  NAEA  report 

Porter  Stresses  Color, 
Facts  and  Inducements 


THREE-WAY  LIAISON — Active  at  convention  were:  Left  to  right — 
Harold  S.  Sanies,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA: 
Arthur  Porter,  media  chief  of  Leo  Burnett  agency;  and  John  Lewis. 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch,  chairman  of  the  NAEA- 
AAA  A  committee. 


Chicago 

ROP  COLOR  may  be  the  single, 
most  important  opportunity  for 
the  progress  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Arthur  A.  Porter,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  media,  Leo 
Burnett  Company,  declared  in  his 
talk  to  NAEA  members  here  this 
week. 

“If  1  were  in  your  spot,  I  would 
do  everything  in  my  power  to 
develop  the  best,  most-advanced 
fxilities  possible  for  week-day 
color,”  said  Mr.  Porter. 

Color  More  Efficient 

“From  scattered  evidence,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  ROP  color  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  efficient  use 
of  the  daily  newspaper  for  the 
advertiser,”  he  continued.  “Even 
though  he  pays  a  premium  of  25 
to  40  per  cent  for  color,  the 
shock-value  and  surprise  of  week¬ 
day  color,  it  appears,  results  in 
delivering  more  readers  per  dol¬ 
lar  than  most  forms  of  newspaper 
advertising.” 

On  other  national  selling  fronts 
for  the  newspaper  Mr.  Porter 
summarized  his  predictions  as  fol¬ 
low: 

“1  think  you  are  going  to  have 
some  problems  this  year — some 
will  be  economic  problems  and 
some  will  be  competitive  prob¬ 
lems. 

Need  New  Definition 

“1  believe,  in  the  battle  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  the  newspaper 
needs  a  new  definition  and  a  new 
form  of  presentation  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  I  think  you  need  new 
techniques  to  enable  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  determine  what  he  gets 
from  newspaper  advertising — how 
many  families  he  can  reach  for 
a  dollar  compared  with  other 
media. 

“I  think  you  need  sharper,  more 
incisive,  more  imaginative  selling 
methods.  You  need  to  know  far 
more  than  you  do  about  your 
competitors  for  the  advertising 
dollar  spent  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“But.  most  of  all.  I  think  the 
local  power  of  the  newspaper 
needs  to  be  redefined  in  terms 
that  the  national  advertiser  can 
understand — not  with  a  lot  of  ad¬ 
vertising  language  but  in  clear, 
sharp,  meaningful  terms.” 

2  Specific  Needs 

As  a  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Porter  said  he  would 
need  two  things: 

1.  The  first  is  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  develop  the  most  ingen¬ 
ious  and  revolutionary  kinds  of 
selling  techniques  I  can  devise — 
to  present  my  product  to  adver¬ 
tisers  in  a  way  that  is  thoroughly 
competitive  with  other  media. 

2.  The  second  is  a  comprehen¬ 


sive  knowledge  of  what  makes  the 
other  media  tick.  Ed  want  to  be 
thoroughly  informed  about  how 
my  competitors,  magazines,  radio 
and  television  are  being  measured, 
promoted  and  sold. 

“If  I  were  a  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  I’d  be  very  much 
aware  of  a  growing  trend  in  ad¬ 
vertising — that  of  concentration  in 
major  media  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers,”  he  said,  pointing  out  that 
in  1952,  of  the  total  budget  spent 
in  magazines,  supplements,  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio: 

Procter  &  Gamble  spent  79% 
in  TV  and  radio;  General  Foods 
spent  61%  in  TV  and  radio: 
Packard  spent  77%  in  newspa¬ 
pers;  General  Electric  spent  66% 
in  magazines;  Lever  Brothers 
spent  71%  in  TV  and  radio;  Hud¬ 
son  .spent  78%  in  newspapers; 
Liggett  &  Meyers  spent  74%  in 
rv  and  radio. 

Concentration  Necessary 

“I  think  I’d  want  to  know  the 
reasons  behind  this  trend  —  be¬ 
cause  perhaps  if  we  can  under¬ 
stand  why  the  trend  is  develop¬ 
ing.  we  can  understand  what  sig¬ 
nificance  it  has  for  us,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
basic  reasons  is  that  advertising 
pressure  against  the  consumer  has 
increased  so  sharply  in  the  past 
half-century  that  even  the  largest 
advertisers  find  it  difficult  to  be 
really  important  in  more  than  one 
or  two  media  of  advertising. 

“Today  he’s  got  to  break 
through  the  maze  of  billions  and 
billions  of  messages  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio,  television  and  maga¬ 
zines  with  strength  and  impact — 
he’s  got  to  dominate  someplace, 
be  the  most  important  advertiser 
in  his  field,  in  the  one  or  two 
media  he  can  afford,”  added  Mr. 
Porter. 

Suggests  Discounts 

“I’ll  bet  there  isn’t  a  man  in 
this  room  who  isn’t  sharply  aware 
of  Stopette  on  television,  or 
Campbell’s  Soup  in  magazines  or 
Chrysler  in  newspapers.  I  think 
I  would  be  wondering  what  in¬ 
ducements  I  could  make  to  bring 
more  of  this  concentration  into 
newspapers.” 

.^fter  citing  discounts  offered 
by  TV.  radio  and  magazines  for 
continuity,  he  suggested: 

“,^nd.  this  is  the  kind  of  in¬ 
ducement  that  has  kept  the  local 
retailer — the  department  store,  the 
clothing  store,  the  big  food  deal¬ 
ers  —  in  your  paper  week-after¬ 
week  and  month-after-month.  I’d 
be  wondering  if  inducements  of 
this  kind  might  not  be  an  aid  in 
getting  more  of  these  concentrated 
national  advertising  schedules  for 
the  newspaper. 


“.\s  a  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  I’d  be  pretty  concerned  by 
the  fact  that  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  on  television  or  radio  or  in 
the  leading  magazines  has  avail¬ 
able.  measurements — imperfect  as 
they  may  be — to  help  him  get 
an  idea  of  the  number  of  people 
he  is  reaching  with  his  advertising 
message.  He  can.  at  least  rough¬ 
ly.  figure  out  how  much  it  cost 
him  to  reach  a  thousand  people 
with  his  ad  or  his  commercial  in 
these  other  media. 

No  Idea  of  Readers 
“But  he  can  run  a  full-page  in 
100  newspapers  located  from  New 
York  to  San  Diego  every  week 
for  a  year  with  no  way  of  get¬ 
ting  a  comparable  idea  of  what 
he  is  really  getting  in  terms  of 
ad  -  readers  from  his  newspaper 
schedule. 

“Do  you  think  these  advertisers 
or  their  agencies  believe  they  can 
reach  families  as  cheaply  with  a 
four-color  bleed  spread  in  a  week¬ 
ly  magazine  as  they  can  say  with 
daytime  radio? — Of  course  not! 

“Then  why  do  they  use  them? 
They  use  them  for  some  pretty 
basic,  important  reasons — reasons 
that  are  directly  tied  to  an  over¬ 
all  advertising  strategy  designed 
to  build  stature  and  acceptance  for 
a  brand,  to  excite  both  consumers 
and  dealers  and  to  move  merchan¬ 
dise  out  of  the  store  into  con¬ 
sumers’  homes. 

Cost  Not  Primary 
“They  bought  those  magazine 
spreads  to  do  a  particular  part 
of  the  job — a  part  of  the  job 
they  felt  the  magazine  could  do 
better  than  another  medium — and 
cost  was  not  the  primary  consid¬ 
eration. 

“What  this  shoula  tell  me  as  a 
newspaper  man  is  perhaps  this: 
— If  I  can  succeed  in  building 
recognition  for  the  basic,  vital 
things  that  the  newspaper  has  to 
sell,  the  competitive  advantages 
that  belong  to  the  newspaper  and 
to  no  other  medium  and  through 
effective  demonstration  beat  these 
points  into  the  brains  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies — then  I’ll  be 
doing  the  competitive  kind  of 
selline-iob  I’m  being  paid  for. 
“What  if  I  can’t  prove  I’m  the 


lowest  cost  medium  of  advertis¬ 
ing?  I  can  prove  95%  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  in  my  community  pay  $15- 
$30  a  year,  year-after-year,  for  m> 
product — this  proves  the  rcspec*. 
and  the  authority  my  medium 
commands.  I  can  prove  that  the 
commoility  I  sell — news — is  an 
essential,  vital  ingredient  in  the 
success  of  an\  product — new  o* 
old. 

“1  can  prove  that  no  bette’ 
place  exists  for  combining  the  ba¬ 
sic  message  of  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  and  the  specific  ‘buy  i; 
here  today’  appeal  of  the  loca! 
dealer. 

Dealer  Influence 

“And.  equally  importani.  there 
isn’t  anybody  who  knows  as  much 
about  how  to  get  a  product  off 
the  ground — or  build  new  strength 
into  it  —  in  my  town  as  1  do. 
Nothing  has  the  dealer  influence 
of  my  newspaper  if  I  harness  j; 
right. 

“In  reflecting  on  what  the  news¬ 
paper  really  has  to  sell  —  the 
things  that  set  the  newspaper 
apart  from  other  national  medk 
— I  guess  I  would  come  up  with 
three  basic  elements. 

3  Strong  Points 

“1.  The  first  thing  is  a  specific 
liH-al  market.  I  should  be  an  un¬ 
qualified  expert  here — able  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  about  buying  hab¬ 
its.  brand  shares,  advertLsing 
weight  of  competitors,  deals,  pre 
iniums.  couponing  and  every  sin¬ 
gle  trend  in  marketing  that  .in>- 
body  wants  to  know  about. 

“2.  The  second  thing  is  satur¬ 
ation  —  the  newspaper  offers  the 
national  advertiser  a  higher  per¬ 
cent  of  exposure — more  doorstep* 
than  any  other  medium  —  there 
m:iy  be  some  questions  about  the 
cost  per  doorstep  or  the  percent¬ 
age  I  can  convert  into  readers  of 
national  advertising — but  at  lea*: 
in  terms  of  e.xposure  the  news¬ 
paper  is  second  to  none. 

“y.  The  third  thing  is  a  delih- 
crate,  voluntary  readership  of  U- 
cal  advertising.  The  newspape* 
and  the  Sears  Roebuck  catalog 
have  much  in  common.  They  are 
both  sought  out  and  deliberately 
consulted — particularly  by  wom¬ 
en,  for  items  to  buy. 
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NAEA  REPORT 

Sears*  Views  on  Robots, 
Discount  Shoppers,  Etc. 


Chicago 

Newspapers  must  continue  to 
play  an  important  role  in  mass 
distribution,  asserted  Clarence  C. 
Choyce,  national  retail  advertising 
manager.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
before  the  NAEA  convention. 

He  cited  three  factors  —  sub¬ 
urbia,  Mr.  Stork,  and  the  fact  the 
Grim  Reaper  no  longer  cuts  peo¬ 
ple  down  as  fast — as  contributing 
to  another  phase  of  modern  mer¬ 
chandising,  namely,  the  new  “Do- 
It-Yourself  market. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  both  of 
us  are  missing  the  boat  here,” 
said  Mr.  Choyce.  “The  mother 
of  this  larger  family  in  suburbia 
wants  her  family  to  dress  well. 
Maybe  the  upswing  in  .sewing  ma¬ 
chines  indicates  that  she  is  sew¬ 
ing  more  than  was  the  case  a 
while  back. 

“She  wants  harmony  in  her 
home  decorating  and  cannot  af¬ 
ford  your  interior  decora¬ 
tor.  Plumbing,  painting,  electrical 
work,  wall  and  floor  tile,  car 
service  and  what  have  you  all 
feel  the  influence  of  this  desire 
and  need  for  ‘Do  It  Yourself.’ 
What  are  you  doing  about  this 
phase  of  our  revolution?” 

80%  in  Newspapers 

Mr.  Choyce  said  that  Sears’  to¬ 
tal  advertising  for  retail  in  1953 
will  be  around  $44,000,000.  with 
between  35  and  36  million  dol¬ 
lars  going  to  newspapers.  “We 
learned  a  long  time  ago  to  put 
80  per  cent  or  more  of  our  re¬ 
tail  advertising  budget  in  news¬ 
papers,”  he  stated.  “We  buy  white 
space  in  1.047  newspapers  and 
average  over  5.000  ads  per  week. 
Our  use  of  circulars  for  1953 
will  have  decreased  slightly.  Tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  will  have  gone 
up  a  little  bit  over  1952.” 

Discussing  the  modern  role  of 
advertising  and  mass  merchandis¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Choyce  stated  in  part; 

“This  revolution  may  have 
started  with  the  automobile.  Radio 
and  TV  play  their  part  and  pres¬ 
ently  we  will  hear  about  the  use 
of  a  new  gadget  —  the  solenoid 
switch.  It  includes  the  blacksmith 
shop  and  the  super-service  station; 
the  corner  grocery  and  the  super¬ 
market;  the  general  store  and  the 
chain  store. 

“And.  yes  it  continues  from 
here  with  vending  machines  or 
robot  shopping  —  self-service  or 
self-selection  together  with  the 
roughest  thing  of  all  —  the  dis¬ 
count  houses  and  the  discount 
cards  operators  or  the  ‘I  can  get 
it  for  you  wholesale’  boys.  I  pre¬ 
sume,  of  course,  that  you  gentle¬ 
men  know  that  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  consumer 
goods  move  to  the  consumer 
through  discount  houses  and 'or 


discount  card  operators.  You  re¬ 
ceive  little,  if  any,  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  from  this  fast  growing  ac¬ 
tivity.  I  suggest  that  you  worry 
along  with  the  legitimate  retailer 
about  this  latest  aspect  of  the 
revolution  in  distribution.  If  dis¬ 
tribution  channels  at  the  retail 
level  are  kept  wide  open  and 
functioning  freely  all  other  levels 
are  likewise  kept  moving. 

Bigger  Ad  Job 

“We  have  probably  all  been  a 
little  bit  asleep  at  the  switch  when 
it  comes  to  this  business  of  self¬ 
selection  or  self-service.  The  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  corner  grocery  to 
the  super-market  has  educated 
50%  or  more  of  the  consumers 
today,  to  wait  on  themselves.  The 
consumer  believes  that  he  can  sell 
and  serve  himself  better  than  a 
salesman  can.  The  consumer  likes 
the  idea  and  what  he  likes  and 
demands  your  retailer  and/or  mass 
distributor  had  better  give  him. 
Self  -  selection  with  the  central 
wrap  desks  and/or  check-out 
counters  call  for  new  fixturing  and 
new  stock  arrangement. 

“It  also  calls  for  better  selling 
in  display  and  advertising.  If  the 
customer  is  going  to  serve  him¬ 
self,  advertising  has  a  bigger,  more 
comprehensive  and  tougher  job 
than  ever  to  do.  Retail  adver¬ 
tising  must  now  do  a  more  com¬ 
plete  job  of  pre-selling  than  it  has 
ever  done  before. 

“It  also  calls  for  better  pack¬ 
aging  and  informative  labeling. 
We  believe  that  the  effectiveness 
of  packaging  and  informative  la¬ 
beling  has  already  been  stepped 
up  tremendously  and  we  also 
know  that  corresponding  prog- 
re.ss  in  the  efficiency  of  display 
facilities  has  been  made.  Mod¬ 
ern  display  units  and  current 
store  planning  enable  us  to  ef¬ 
fectively  display  from  30  to  40% 
more  items  of  merchandise  than 
was  the  case  just  a  few  years 
back  in  the  same  number  of 
square  feet  of  selling  area. 

“I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that 
retail  advertising  has  not  improved 
also  but  it  has  not  improved  in 
effectiveness  to  the  extent  that 
display,  packaging  and  instructive 
labeling  have  improved. 

Cites  3  Factors 

“Let  me  call  your  attention  to 
three  other  identifiable  skirmishes 
in  this  revolution  that  might  call 
for  a  re-appraising  of  our  ap¬ 
proach  in  advertising: 

“1.  America  has  gone  and  is 
going  to  continue  to  go  suburban 
at  a  rapid  rate.  A  study  of  32 
of  the  metropolitan  areas  made  in 
the  Bureau  of  Census  showed  that 
in  the  central  cities  of  27  of  these 
areas,  the  number  of  retail  stores 


had  decreased  by  as  much  as 
20%.  Increases  in  the  number  of 
retail  outlets  in  the  suburbs,  how¬ 
ever,  were  a.s  great  as  67.6%. 

“The  pronounced  suburbaniza¬ 
tion  of  our  population  will  dic¬ 
tate  many  changes  in  retailing  and 
advertising.  Certainly  this  move¬ 
ment-  to  the  suburbs  means  more 
automobiles,  more  mileage  per  car 
and  more  multiple  car  families 
and  calls  for  more  and  better  ad¬ 
vertising  to  sell  tires,  batteries,  ac¬ 
cessories  and  what  have  you.  It 
is  estimated  that  if  we  include 
city  suburban  areas.  60%  of  our 
total  population  is  now  suburban. 

.More  Kids  and  Oldsters 


“2.  Still  another  part  of  this 
revolution  in  retailing  has  to  do 
with  A. — the  speeding  up  of  ac¬ 
tivity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stork 
in  the  children's  hour  at  one  end 
of  our  market  and  B. — the  slow¬ 
ing  down  of  the  grim  reaper  at 
the  other  end.  Yes,  Mr.  Stork  has 
been  working  overtime  it  seems. 
Married  couples  today  are  hav¬ 
ing  far  more  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  children.  Just  for  the 
record — 1953  vs.  1940  shows  us 
90%  more  second  children  per 
family,  85%  more  third  children. 
60%  more  fourth  children,  and 
yes,  15%  more  fifth  children  in 
1953  than  in  1940. 


“Yes,  today  we  have  65%  more 
children  under  5  years  of  age  and 
50%  between  5  and  9  than  in 
1940.  Man.  oh  man.  think  if  you 
please  what  this  means  in  the  sale 
of  goods  and  reduction  of  income 
tax. 

“Now  for  B. — the  grim  reaper 
or  how  the  man  with  the  prun¬ 
ing  knife  of  time  no  longer  cuts 
them  down  so  fast.  Today  there 
are  nearly  20.000.000  people  60 
years  of  age  or  older.  So  at  the 
two  opposite  ends  of  our  age 
range  we  find  the  two  fastest 
growing  segments  of  our  market. 
Could  this  not,  please,  influence 
our  sales  and  advertising  effort? 
Certainly,  it  calls  for  more  care¬ 
ful  direction  or  pin-pointing  of 
our  sales  and  advertising  pro¬ 
grams. 

“Somehow  these  three  —  sub¬ 
urbia  —  Mr.  Stork  —  and  the 
pruning  knife  man,  together  with 
shorter  work  weeks  for  those  of 
us  who  work  at  all  seem  to  add 
up  to  another  market.  I  refer  to 
the  ‘Do  It  Yourself  market.” 


Hits  Kate  Structure 


RETAILER  gives  his  views:  Clar¬ 
ence  C.  Choyce,  of  Sears,  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Compauy. 

to  earn  an  advertising  rate  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  volume  of  the 
account. 

“Frequency  in  advertising  is  im¬ 
portant  for  maximum  impact,  but 
gentlemen,  please  don’t  try  to 
cram  this  frequency  concept  down 
your  retailers’  throats  with  hard 
and  fast,  inflexible  rate  structures. 
Such  a  policy  overlooks  the  un¬ 
derlying  fact  that  there  are  vast 
differences  in  business  operations 
from  store  to  store  and  season  to 
season.  Where  a  newspaper  doesn’t 
permit  a  store  to  use  its  space 
in  the  most  efficient  way,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  newspaper  becomes 
less  valuable  as  an  advertising 
medium. 

“Generally  speaking,  we.  your 
customer,  decide  what  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  advertise.  We  believe  that 
we  are  entitled  to  the  same  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  as  to  when  we 
advertise.  In  other  words,  our 
two  important  considerations  are 
what  and  when.  Help!  May  1 
remind  you  that  we  have  pay¬ 
roll  problems  just  as  you  do  be¬ 
cause  we  do  about  50%  of  our 
total  volume  in  12  or  14  hours 
out  of  the  52  hours  per  week  that 
the  average  store  is  open. 

“I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishing 
Association  on  the  splendid  job 
they  are  doing  for  Sears.” 


l  urning  to .  another  problem, 
dealing  with  advertising  rates.  Mr. 
Choyce  observed; 

“There  must  be  a  better  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  newspa¬ 
pers  of  how  advertisers  can  use 
their  papers  more  successfully. 
For  example,  many  newspapers 
still  offer  various  forms  of  in¬ 
flexible  rate  structures  which  are 
inefficient  and  difficult  to  live 
with.  Specifically,  I  refer  to  the 
daily  or  weekly  minimum  type  of 
‘rate  holder’  contracts  which  re¬ 
quire  a  specific  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  either  daily,  several  days  a 
week,  or  once  a  week,  in  order 
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Russell  Scoffield,  Lexington 
( Ky. )  Herald  Leader,  chairman  of 
the  N.'^FA  schools  and  colleges 
committee,  reported  on  his  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendation  to  the 
NAEA  board  that  the  fellowship 
program  for  college  adveitisin|g 
instructors  be  reduced  from  10  to 
six  weeks.  The  recommendation 
calls  for  the  paper  on  which  the 
instructor  serves  to  pay  the  rate 
of  a  “going  ad  salesman”  with 
NAEA  paying  the  instructor  rail¬ 
road  fare  to  and  from  hi.s  assign¬ 
ment. 
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Thomas  E.  J.  Crouley,  left,  business  manager,  wishes  John  K.  Herbert 
success  as  executive  publisher  of  the  New  York  Joumal-American. 


Herbert  Rejoins  Hearst 
i4s  J-A  Exec. 


¥ 

I  Antrim  Retiring 
i  From  BM  Post; 
Wood  Steps  Up 

I  Chicago 

I  J.  Howard  Wood,  treasurer  of 
I  the  Tribune  Company,  on  Jan.  19 
;  was  named  business  manager  of 
the  Chicugo  Tribune  by  Col.  Rob- 
1  ert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Wood  succeeds  Elbert 
M.  Antrim,  business  manager  since 
1944,  who  will  continue  as  assist¬ 
ant  secretary  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Tribune  Company  and  of  most  of 
the  Tribune  subsidiaries  and  affili¬ 
ated  companies. 

James  A.  Cotey,  assistant  audi¬ 
tor  and  controller  since  1942,  will 
take  over  Mr.  Wood’s  duties  as 
auditor  and  controller. 

Mr.  Antrim  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  since  1917.  starting  in  the 
traffic  department.  In  an  editorial 
tribute  to  him,  the  Tribune  pointed 
out: 

“In  the  difficult  years  of  wars 
and  depre-ssion  his  tact,  his  experi¬ 
ence.  and  his  quality  of  leadership 
helped  this  newspaper  through 
some  of  the  toughest  business  prob¬ 
lems  it  has  ever  faced.” 

Mr.  Wood  came  to  the  Tribune 
as  a  reporter  in  1927  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  financial  editor  in  1932. 
He  became  assustant  auditor  and 
I  controller  of  the  Tribune  Company 
in  19.39  and  in  1942  was  named 
auditor  and  controller.  He  was 
elected  treasurer  in  1951. 

Mr.  Cotey  started  with  the  Trib 
une  auditing  department  in  1922. 
■ 

Rohn  and  Williams 
Promoted  in  Reading 

Re.ading.  Pa. 

Two  executive  changes  within 
the  Reading  Eagle  Company  were 
announced  by  Hawley  Quier,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Reading  Eagle  and 
the  Reading  Times. 

William  J.  Rohn  was  named 
as  general  manager  of  the  two 
newspapers,  and  Gordon  Williams 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Times. 

Mr.  Rohn.  secretary  of  the 
company  since  1935,  served  as 
acting  general  manager  since  last 
June  when  the  post  became  va¬ 
cant. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  had  been 
sports  editor  of  the  Times  since 
J  1933,  succeeds  Herbert  C.  Koh¬ 
ler.  who  died  Dec.  27. 

John  J.  Schanz  continues  as 
city  editor  of  the  Times. 

E.  Martz  Schoffstall  will  be  the 
Times  editorial  writer  in  charge 
of  the  editorial  page  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  his  thrice-weekly 
column.  “Toast  and  Coffee." 

Melvin  S.  Silva,  long  a  mem- 
Iter  of  the  Times  sports  staff,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Williams  as  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  The  Times  sports  columns. 
“In  the  Realm  of  Sports”  and 
“Entre  Nous.”  will  be  written  by 
■  Mr.  Silva  and  his  associate.  Harry 
?  Dilser. 


William  Randolph  Hearst.  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
tud-Atnerivan,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  John  K.  Herbert 
as  executive  publisher  of  that 
new.spaper. 

Walter  A.  Young,  associate 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-.American  since  1937,  is  leav¬ 
ing  to  start  his  own  public  rela¬ 
tions  biLsiness. 

Mr.  Herbert  has  rejoined  the 
Hearst  organization  after  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  three  years  during  which 
he  held  executive  posts  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company. 
He  resigned  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  television  network 
sales  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  NBC  on 
Jan.  8. 

Mr.  Herbert  left  the  post  of 
vicepresident  and  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Hearst  Maga¬ 
zines.  Inc.,  in  1950.  Prior  to  that 
he  had  served  as  New  England 
manager  of  Good  Housekeeping 
and  Eastern  advertising  manager 
of  that  magazine. 

Mr.  Herbert  was  born  in  Win- 
throp.  Mass.,  on  Feb.  10.  1903. 
He  was  graduated  from  Winthrop 
High  School  and  attended  Holy 
Cross  College.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  associated  with  the 
Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Corporation, 
and  later  was  a  cotton  broker  with 
Jones.  Gardner  &  Beal.  In  1932 
he  joined  Esquire  Magazine,  and 
six  years  later  became  associated 
with  Hearst  Magazines.  Inc. 

Mr.  Herbert  represented  Hearst 
Magazines  on  the  Periodical  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  Magazine 
Advertising  Bureau,  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  and  the  National  .As- 


Publisher 

sociation  of  Magazine  Publishers. 
He  served  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  from  January.  1943.  until 
October.  1945.  when  he  left  the 
Marine  Corps  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  He  now  holds  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  Reserve. 

■ 

Armistead  Is  Made 
Publisher  in  Roanoke 

Roanoke.  Va. 

M.  W.  Armistead.  HI.  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Roanoke 
Times  and  the  Roanoke  World- 
News.  it  was  announced  Jan.  18. 

Mr.  Armistead  will  continue  as 
vicepresident  of  the  corporation. 
He  will  take  over  the  duties  here¬ 
tofore  assigned  to  William  B. 
Smith,  who  is  retiring  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editorial  director. 

Mr.  Smith  will  continue  his  as¬ 
sociation  with  the  newspapers  on 
a  part-time  basis  with  the  title  of 
senior  editor.  He  will  preside  at 
daily  meetings  of  the  editorial 
writers  and  will  write  editorials. 

Stockholders  also  elected  Mr. 
•Armistead  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors.  The  board  reelected 
J.  P.  Fishburn,  president,  and  all 
other  officers. 

Mr.  Armistead  is  a  native  of 
Suffolk,  Va.,  and  attended  Ran- 
dolph-Macon  College.  He  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Roanoke  Times  as 
a  reporter  in  December,  1936. 

Promotion  of  William  C.  Ham- 
mersley  to  the  position  of  assistant 
manager  of  the  retail  advertising 
department  of  the  Times  and  the 
World  News  was  announced  by 
G.  A.  Smith.  Jr.,  retail  advertising 
manager. 


Roberts  Passes 
Responsibility  to 
Younger  Aides 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  spread  of  re.sponsibility  on 
younger  associates  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  Company  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Roy  A.  Roberts,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager. 

The  following  promotions  were 
announced  at  a  stockholders'  meet¬ 
ing: 

■Arthur  C.  Wahlstedt  to  business 
manager  in  direct  charge  of  busi- 
ne.ss  activitie.s.  including  finance 
and  production. 

C.  G.  Wellington,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  in  general  control  of  news  and 
editorial  jjolicies. 

Richard  B.  Fowler,  associate 
editor  in  charge  of  the  editorial 
page. 

John  W.  Colt,  news  editor,  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Star. 

Arthur  F.  Duncan,  night  editor, 
to  managing  editor  of  the  Times, 
morning  editor  of  the  Star. 

John  W.  Cauley,  day  telegraph 
editor  and  more  recently  with  the 
Washington  bureau,  will  siKxeed 
Mr.  Colt  as  news  editor. 

Quinton  Griffith  was  named  day 
telegraph  editor. 

“These  changes  are  being  made 
to  put  more  direct  responsibility 
on  younger  associates.”  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  said.  “Such  changes  wrould 
give  me  more  opportunity  to  re¬ 
turn  to  my  first  love,  writing,  with¬ 
out  giving  up  the  general  direction 
of  all  departments.” 

Mr.  Roberts  announced  that  he 
had  reluctantly  acceded  to  the  de¬ 
sire  expressed  for  nearly  two  years 
by  Henry  C.  Haskell,  foreign  edi¬ 
tor,  that  he  be  allowed  to  retire 
so  he  could  devote  more  time  to 
creative  writing.  He  will  retain  a 
connection  with  the  paper  as  con¬ 
tributing  editor.  Charles  V.  Stan- 
sell  will  continue  as  as.sociate 
editor. 

Miss  Erma  Young  will  be  placed 
in  charge  of  women's  activities, 
including  the  women’s  page  and 
society.  Miss  Nell  Snead  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  fashion  editor  and  Miss 
Judd  Hale  as  society  editor. 

Frank  McKinney  will  be  in 
charge  of  labor  relatioas  and  pro¬ 
duction  under  Mr.  Wahlstedt. 

■ 

Ja-ynes  Is  Elected 
For  Arizona  Honor 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Allan  B.  Jaynes,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen  from  1909  until  his  death 
in  1920,  was  elected  last  week  to 
the  Arizona  Journalism  Hall  of 
Fame.  His  name  will  be  Inscribed 
on  a  plaque  at  the  University  of 
•Arizona  here. 

Mr.  Jaynes  was  cited  for  “his 
vigorous  role  in  aiding  the  growth 
of  the  territory  of  Arizona  and 
helping  direct  it  toward  state¬ 
hood.” 
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Standards  of  Press  Conferences  Must  Be  Raised 
And  Abuses  Prevented,  It  Is  the  View  of  This 

Reporter  at  the  U.  N. 


By  Francis  W.  Carpenter 

The  press  conference,  a  traditional  institution  in  which  report¬ 
ers  attempt  to  elicit  news  and  explanations  from  a  public  figure,  has 
fallen  upon  evil  days  in  the  United  Nations.  It  has  be.n  more  and 
more  abused  until  at  times  it  has  become  a  farce.  There  is  a  feeling 
among  the  more  responsible  members  of  the  journalism  profession 
here  that  the  stamlard  of  press  conferences  must  Ise  raised  or  they 
will  pass  out  of  existence. 

In  the  last  two  years  the  prac-  •  *  ♦ 

tice  has  grown  whereby  a  delega¬ 
tion  will  call  a  press  conference 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat — and  will 
drop  its  own  hat  often  and  quick¬ 
ly.  The  result  has  been  that  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  by  one  of  the  repeating  dele¬ 
gations  usually  is  greeted  by 
groans  by  most  of  the  press  corps. 

It’s  Usually  a  Game 
It  has  become  axiomatic  that 
one  of  the  six  Arab  delegations 
will  call  a  press  conference  if  the 
Israeli  delegation  has  one — or  vice 
versa.  The  purpose  of  the  second 
press  conference  is  to  answer  what 
was  said  at  the  first  meeting. 

Thereupon  the  aggrieved  delega¬ 
tion  feels  it  must  answer  the  an¬ 
swer  and  it  calls  a  conference. 

Thus  the  game  of  press  tag  goes 
on — and  the  reporters  usually 
wind  up  being  “it.” 

There  is  another  type  of  press 
conference  that  has  become  irk¬ 
some.  This  is  the  case  in  which 
a  bona  fide  delegation  will  sum¬ 
mon  the  reporters  to  a  conference 
and  they  will  attend,  thinking 
some  enlightenment  is  about  to  be 
given.  To  their  chagrin,  the  dele¬ 
gate  or  press  officer  will  introduce 
someone  from  Lower  Timbuctoo 
who  is  associated  with  the  dele¬ 
gation  in  the  current  fight  in 
which  it  is  engaged.  The  dodge 
here  is  that  the  representative  of 
Lower  Timbuctoo  could  not  on 
his  own  account  use  the  press 
room  of  the  United  Nations  so 
the  friendly  delegation  has  volun¬ 
teered  to  obtain  it  for  him  and 
acts  as  sponsor  of  the  press  con¬ 
ference. 

Such  meetings  as  these  at  times 
produce  a  violent  debate  between 
the  representative  of  Lower  Tim¬ 
buctoo  and  a  journalist  who  comes 
from  Upper  Timbuctoo  and  who 
asks  questions  that  turn  out  to  be 
highly  embarrassing  for  the  aug¬ 
ust  personage  giving  the  confer¬ 
ence.  One  is  tempted  to  walk  out 
and  leave  the  debate  when  it  goes 
on  and  no  news  is  to  be  had. 

Violations  of  Ktiqiiette 
There  are  other  violations  of 
press  conference  etiquette  here 
that  the  press  corps  could  do 
without.  This  has  to  do  with  the 
journalist  who  arms  himself  with 
a  clipping  from  one  of  the  local 
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newspapers,  reads  it  to  the  dele¬ 
gate  and  then  asks  in  effect  “ain’t 
that  so — don’t  you  agree  with 
that?”  And  then  there  is  the  eru¬ 
dite  journalist  who  winds  up  with 
a  hay-maker  of  a  question  and  ex¬ 
hausts  the  delegate  and  the  other 
reporters  long  before  he  comes  to 
the  end  of  the  query.  Usually  the 
delegate  neatly  squashes  that  one 
by  saying  “it  is  your  statement,  1 
have  nothing  to  add.” 

Some  press  conferences  in  the 
United  Nations  have  been  mo¬ 
mentous  affairs.  Soviet  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Y.  Vish- 
insky  seldom  has  more  than  one 
a  year,  if  that  many.  In  1949,  he 
called  the  lads  together  at  L^ke 
Success  to  threaten  dire  conse¬ 


quences  if  his  new  and  bitter  ene¬ 
my,  Yugoslavia,  were  to  be  elected 
to  the  Security  Council  over  his 
own  candidate,  Czechoslovakia. 
He  could  not  make  a  speech  about 
this  in  the  General  Assembly 
since  the  rules  bar  nominating 
speeches. 

The  reporters  were  told  they 
must  remain  in  the  room  until 
the  conference  was  over  and  vari¬ 
ous  U.N.  functionaries  took  posts 
at  the  exists  to  see  the  reporters 
kept  the  faith.  Imagine  the  fury 
of  the  crowd  when  the  conference 
was  over  and  they  rushed  out  and 
found  a  non  -  American  news 
agency  already  was  on  the  wire 
with  Vishinsky’s  bitter  words. 

Investigation  disclosed  that  the 
representative  of  that  agency  had 
equipped  himself  with  a  portable 
microphone  such  as  were  used  at 
Lake  Success  at  that  time  and  had 
gone  to  one  of  the  rooms  usually 
used  by  interpreters.  When  Vish- 
insky  ended  his  statement,  this 
reporter  quietly  left  the  room,  at 
the  side  of  the  press  conference 
chamber,  and  wrote  his  dispatch. 
He  felt  it  was  a  cute  trick  and  in¬ 
sisted  it  was  entirely  legitimate. 
His  colleagues  took  exactly  the 
opposite  view.  They  considered  it 
a  downright  outrageous  thing  to 
do. 

Occasion  for  Speech 

Vishinsky  will  take  on  questions 
at  the  end  of  his  long  statement 
when  he  calls  a  conference  and 
parry  with  the  best,  but  his  allies 
from  Red  China  will  not  do  so. 
On  a  Saturday  in  December,  1950, 
the  Red  Chinese  representative. 
General  Wii.  let  it  be  noised 
around  he  would  hold  a  press  con¬ 
ference  at  Lake  Success.  He  had 


FRANCIS  \V.  CARPENTER  (tall  blond  man)  makes  notes  as  Madame 
Vijaya  Lakshmi  Pandit,  of  India,  president  of  the  General  Assembly, 
grants  an  interview  to  the  press  corps. 
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Says  Headlines 
Distort  U.N.  i 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  Secretai; 
General  of  the  United  Natiom,  ■ 
complained  here  last  week  tha  i 
headlines  in  American  newspapen  1 
magnified  many  U.N.  problems  i 
beyond  their  importance.  | 

Mr.  Hammarskjold  told  >  ' 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges: 

“If  the  United  Nations  were  to  ' 
be  tested  alone  by  sensational 
newspaper  headlines  or  by  the  . 
passion  for  emphasis  on  prob¬ 
lems  and  disputes  rather  that 
upon  solutions  and  settlements,  1  ■ 
think  you  would  get — as  many 
people  do  get — a  distorted  view 
of  its  record.” 


made  a  long  and  violent  speed) 
to  the  Security  Council  on  the 
Korean  war  but  had  been  unabk 
to  obtain  permission  to  address 
the  Political  Committee  of  the 
Assembly. 

Wu  used  this  alleged  press  con¬ 
ference  to  read  the  speech  he  had 
prepared  for  the  Political  Com¬ 
mittee.  .\t  Hs  end  he  refused  to 
answer  questions.  He  did  not 
speak  English  and  his  interpreter 
told  the  reporters  there  was  no¬ 
thing  more.  One  reporter  said  he 
had  written  questions  and  he 
would  like  answers.  The  inter¬ 
preter  said  no,  the  questions  could ' 
be  mailed  to  the  delegation,  which 
was  staying  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Hotel.  The  reporter  saw  no 
reason  to  waste  a  good  American 
stamp  on  this  effort  so  he  handed 
the  written  questions  to  the  inter¬ 
preter.  No  answer  ever  was  r^ 
ceived.  In  fact,  none  had  been 
expected. 

Background  Briefings 

The  custom  of  holding  back¬ 
ground  briefings  is  useful  in  cov¬ 
ering  the  United  Nations.  This  is 
a  device  used  by  delegates  who 
wish  to  get  their  point  across 
without  identifying  themselves 
with  the  point.  If  it  is  taken  up, 
they  may  emerge  and  sponsor  it 
If  it  falls  flat,  they  have  been 
known  to  deny  any  relationship 
whatever  to  the  unwanted  brain 
child. 

The  correspondents  have  noted 
in  recent  months  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  outside  persons  to 
walk  in  and  sit  down  at  such 
background  briefings  if  and  when 
they  can — delegates  and  secretari¬ 
at  personnel  not  directly  connec¬ 
ted  with  the  press.  This  has  caused 
some  of  the  reporters  to  complain 
that  if  the  subject  really  wanted 
to  say  something  he  would  be  re¬ 
luctant  to  do  so  in  front  of  so 
many  outsiders.  The  U.N.  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Information, 
which  by  and  large  does  every¬ 
thing  it  can  to  ease  the  lot  of  the 
reporters,  has  started  checkifll 
everyone  who  attends  such  back¬ 
ground  briefings,  insofar  as  it  has 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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CARTOONISTS  TACKLE  THE  CHORE  OF  CHASING  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  FEAR 


HID-WINTER  NIGHT'S  DREAM  UNRELIABLE  BAROMETER 


OUR  OWN  AVALANCHE! 


^Varrcn,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  .-llbany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 


Sandeson,  Fort  IVayne  (Ind.)  Ncws-Stntinel 


Secrecy  in  Kidnaping 
Seen  as  Exceptional 


San  Francisco 
“Our  son  is  alive  because  the 
press  kept  their  word.  They  did 
not  break  the  police  confidence.” 

Newspapers  here  generally  took 
bows  for  public  service  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  that  statement  by  Maurice 
Moskovitz,  father  of  a  kidnaping 
victim,  but  some  editors  cautioned 
that  a  “conspiracy  of  silence”  is 
not  always  justified. 

Although  secrecy,  and  keen  po¬ 
lice  work,  helped  to  solve  this 
case  and  possibly  prevent  loss  of 
a  man’s  life,  full  publicity  has 
been  equally  as  effective  in  simi¬ 
lar  cases,  it  was  pointed  out  in 
editorials. 

60  Hours  of  Silence 
Every  news  desk  here  cooper¬ 
ated  for  almost  60  hours  in  main¬ 
taining  a  complete  blackout  of  the 
kidnaping  of  Leonard  Moskovitz, 
36.  They  broke  the  story  early 
Ian.  19  only  after  he  had  been 
freed  and  the  kidnapers  taken  in¬ 
to  custody.  Two  classified  ads  in 
the  Examiner  figured  in  the  ran¬ 
som  negotiations. 

“Do  not  let  the  police  or  author¬ 
ities  know,  or  they’ll  kill  me  if  it 
comes  out  in  the  newspapers,” 
Mr.  Moskovitz  wrote  in  the  first 
kidnap  note,  and  decision  not  to 
print  was  based  primarily  on  the 
desire  to  save  a  human  life,  ed¬ 
itors  later  stressed. 

Strong  reservations  against  the 
policy  of  secrecy  were  announced 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
which  said  k  had  withheld  the 
news  only  because  the  police  felt 
the  safety  of  the  victim  was  at 


stake.  Even  now  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  the  victim’s  safety  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  news  suppression,  the 
Chronicle  added.  Nor  is  it  certain 
secrecy  was  the  principal  factor 
in  solving  the  case,  the  newspa¬ 
per  said.  Pointing  to  solution  of 
the  Marc  de  Tristan  kidnaping  in 
1940  through  publicity,  the  ed¬ 
itorial  asserted: 

‘Suppression  Not  Our  Busines.s' 

“Suppression  of  information  is 
certainly  not  our  business:  it  is 
the  opposite  to  the  proper  func¬ 
tion  of  a  free  press.  TTiere  are, 
of  course,  occasions  when  the 
public  interest  requires  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  news.  News  adversely 
affecting  military  security  is  an 
obvious  example  —  but  the  fewer 
instances  of  suppression  there  are, 
the  better  off  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are. 

“Publicity  can  greatly  enlarge 
the  power  of  the  police  by  making 
an  alert  crime  detector  out  of 
every  newspaper  -  reading  citizen; 
in  general,  publicity  is  the  crim¬ 
inal’s  worst  enemy.  The  police 
have  the  best  of  reasons  to  know 
this,  and  they  will  accordingly  be 
well  advised  to  avoid  considering 
the  voluntary  cooperation  given 
them  by  the  press  and  radio  in 
this  extraordinary  situation  as 
something  to  be  used  as  a  prece¬ 
dent  to  be  frequently  invoked  in 
the  future.” 

The  Chronicle  and  the  Exam¬ 
iner  both  gave  police  top  credit 
and  the  Moskovitz  family  second¬ 
ary  honors  for  solution  of  the 
crime.  No  editor  was  found  who 


would  shed  a  single  tear  for  the 
expenditures  in  preparations  and 
manpower  during  the  long  waiting 
hours. 

Police  Ask  Cooperation 

Real  estate  office  associates  of 
Mr.  Moskovitz  became  alarmed 
when  he  failed  to  return  from  an 
appointment  and  called  in  police. 
But  by  6:31  P.M.  Saturday  only 
Examiner  and  Chronicle  police 
reporters  were  on  duty  when  a 
closed  police  circuit  carried  the 
message  that  a  possible  kidnaping 
was  being  investigated  and  that 
message  was  promptly  killed. 

Inspector  James  L.  English 
phon^  the  Examiner  to  ask  if  the 
story  could  be  withheld  as  a  man’s 
life  appeared  to  be  at  stake.  Wal¬ 
ter  Remmaine,  on  the  desk,  re¬ 
layed  the  call  to  Wilson  O’Brien, 
who  replied  the  Examiner  would 
cooperate  at  least  temporarily  if 
others  would.  Similar  pledges 
were  obtained  from  the  Chronicle 
and  the  Oakland  Tribune  and  that 
held  the  story  under  cover  until 
Sunday  editions  were  printed. 

The  newspapers  also  agreed  to 
keep  newspaper  watchers  away 
from  the  kidnaped  man’s  home 
and  office.  In  return,  police  pro¬ 
vided  full  cooperation.  The  kid¬ 
naper’s  car  was  brought  into 
headquarters  and  photographed. 
Photographers  also  were  able  to 
picture  the  ransom  notes  as  re¬ 
ceived. 

The  running  story  with  pictures 
was  kept  in  each  newspaper  and 
wire  service  office.  Pages  were  re¬ 
plated,  but  not  a  word  went  into 
a  printed  newspaper. 

Meanwhile  news  e.xecutives 
were  concerned  lest  the  story 
break  in  some  other  source.  The 
general  conference  called  by  po¬ 
lice  Sunday  morning  resulted  in 
general  acceptance  of  the  volun¬ 


tary  blackout  “to  save  a  human 
life.” 

Tension  mounted  despite  the 
precautions.  The  Examiner 
learned  that  Walter  Winchell’s 
Sunday  broadcast  would  include  a 
San  Erancisco  story.  .A  phone  call 
disclosed  this  was  the  DiMaggio 
wedding  story. 

Broadcast  Called  Off 

Dick  Leonard,  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  news  room  of  NBC,  said  he 
was  first  informed  of  the  story  by 
his  New  York  office  at  2  A.M. 
Sunday.  He  got  in  touch  with 
Inspector  English  and  told  him 
NBC'  planned  to  broadcast  the 
facts  at  6  A.M. 

The  inspector  told  him  of  the 
death  threat  and  together  they 
telephoned  NBC'  in  New  York. 
William  Andrews,  director  of  spe¬ 
cial  events,  called  off  the  broad¬ 
cast  and  directed  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  crew  to  comply  with  the  po¬ 
lice  request  unless  the  story  was 
broken  by  another  source. 

A  friend  of  a  Salt  Lake  City 
newspaper  publisher  heard  the 
rumor  in  a  San  Francisco  club  and 
telephoned  Salt  Lake.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  several  queries  to  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  from  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego  and  Chicago.  An  As¬ 
sociated  Press  man  telephoned  all 
points  and  told  of  the  blackout 
agreement. 

The  entire  United  Press  staff  in 
San  Francisco,  approximately  60 
newsmen  and  operators,  knew  of 
the  kidnaping,  as  did  the  New 
York  office.  During  the  long  vigil, 
only  one  query*  came  in  and  that 
was  on  the  last  evening.  The 
U.P.’s  Los  .Angeles  office  started 
to  send  a  query  on  the  Pacific 
coast  wire.  An  alert  teleprinter 
operator  cut  it  off,  said  Ronald 
W.  Wagoner,  Coast  news  editor. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Nashville  Papers  End 
Free  Radio -TV  Logs 


Some  Stations  Pay 
In  Oklahoma  City 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Since  cancellation  of  the  “free 
ride”  for  radio  and  television  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
and  Oklahoma  Citv  Times  some 


Streibert  Asks 
Support  for 
U.  S.  News  File 


. ,  _  . ,  . . .  Oklahoma  City  Times  some  Washington  i 

'  ,  nmoram  listinos  ^are  of  months  ago,  Only  one  televi-  Unless  the  news  file  of  the  U.S. ' 

Nashville  s  two  dai  y  newspa-  .  J*  ^  ®  sion  .station,  and  no  radio  sta-  Information  Agency  continues  a: 

pers  have  disconUnued  the  ree  i  s  .  .  should  *'ons.  have  joined  WKY  and  its  present  rate  of  effectivenesi 

publication  of  radio  and  television  therefore  their  publication  should  advertising  their  pro-  “Tass  and  other  foreign  services 


programs. 

The  Tennessean  discontinued 


be  continued.” 

The  paper  added:  "This  may  be 


the  free  logs  with  its  Sunday  is-  true.  The  Banner  believes,  how- 
sue  of  Jan.  17.  The  Banner  ever,  that  the  responsibility  for 


WKY-TV  in  advertising  their  pro-  “Tass  and  other  foreign  services 
grams.  may  take  over  by  default,”  Di- 

The  WKY  stations,  affiliates  of  rector  Theodore  C.  Streibert  has  i 
the  newspapers,  have  maintained  counselled  the  Senate. 


followed  on  Monday. 


providing  this  information  to  pros- 


Before  this  was  done  the  two  pective  radio  and  TV  audiences  LTvn  .  iihp  i-r  i 

dailies  submitted  a  joint  proposal  belongs  to  the  radio  and  televi-  .  1  I  ' 

to  the  radio  and  TV  stations  at  sion  stations  and  not  to  this  news-  °  * 

what  they  said  were  nominal  and  paper.”  ^  in  year,  to  Conform  with  re- 

hplnw-cost  rates  ^  ,  'i’®  Siiiiihiy  Oklahoman.  The  other  duced  appropriations.  Congress 

<in  far  the  seven  r  ulin  sniions  Sunday  the  staternent  six  radio  stations,  a  new  VHP  must  decide  at  the  current  session 

and  two  TV  stations  have  not  ac  Tennessean  received  station.  KOTV.  aild  another  UHF  whether  to  curtail  further,  in- 

Lnted  this  offer  None  are  affili-  ‘‘PP^oximately  160  telephone  calls  station.  KLPR-TV.  have  not  placed  crease,  or  continue  the  currenl 
ated  with  the  local  new soaners  persons  inquiring  about  the  programs  in  the  newspapers  flow  of  funds. 


daily  advertising  on  their  special 
programs  and  a  daily  log. 


Mr.  Streibert  came  to  a  meet- 1 
ing  of  the  foreign  relations  sub  I 


what  they  said  were  nominal  and  paper, 
below-cost  rates. 

So  far  the  seven  radio  stations  appeal 
and  two  TV  stations  have  not  ac- 


ated  with  the  local  newspapers. 
Special  Rates  Offered 


programs.  In  all  cases  the  callers  j,.,  advertising. 


were  referred  to  the  broadcasters 


The  wireless  file  of  International 


Some  national  advertising  of  Press  Service,  Mr.  Streibert  said, 


Officials  of  the  Newspaper  Pub-  ^ome  of  the  callers  expr^sed  sur-  .,pecific  programs  are  carried  in  is  designed  to  supplement  the  | 

lishing  Corp.,  business  agent  for  Pf''^  that  the  programs  had  been  papers,  promoting  indi-  service  of  .American  news  agen-  5 

the  Tennessean  and  the  Banner,  carried  free  for  so  long.  vidiial  programs.  cies  by  furnishing  both  to  them  1 

said  the  newspapers  proposed  a  Broadcasters  Check  Other  Cities  a  free  weekly,  the  Oklahoma  and  to  foreign  newspapers  full  J 

combination  rate  of  $8  a  day  for  The  broadcasters  in  a  joint  Ciir  Advertiser,  published  by  text  of  statements  and  stories  ad-  i 


cies  by  furnishing  both  to  them 


Broadcasters  Check  Other  Cities  A  free  weekly,  the  Oklahoma  and  to  foreign  newspapers  full 


The  broadcasters  in 


joint  City  Advertiser,  published  by  text  of  statements  and  stories 


the  big  radio  stations  and  $4  a  statement  said  lhe>  “regret  that  Fred  .Ameringer.  has  started  car-  vancing  American  objectives;  sup- ' 
day  for  the  smaller  stations.  A  the  daih  newspapers  of  Nashville  rying  complete  programs  for  all  ply  material  to  papers  which  have 
$6  combination  daily  rate  was  have  ceased  publication  of  the  stations.  Starting  in  January,  how-  no  other  direct  American  course; 


proposed  for  TV  stations. 


programs  of  radio  and  television  ever,  the  free  weekly  eliminated  and  meet  and  frustrate  attacks  of 


These  rates  would  figure  about  stations  as  a  public  service  to  their  the  program  page  from  the  throw-  communists. 


18'/i  cents  a  line  as  compared  subscribers.” 


away  edition.  The  progranrs  go 


Newspapers  and  magazines  in 
more  than  80  countries  use  itia- 


with  a  51-cent  line  average  for  "it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  only  to  paid  subscribers.  more  than  80  countries  use  itia- 4 

amusement  and  entertainment  broadcasters  to  point  out  to  the  Standard  and  Humpty  Dumpty  terial  furnished  by  USIA  to  sup-  I 
rates  and  a  48-cent  average  on  newspapers  what  they  should  or  Groceries,  a  local  chain,  is  start-  plement  material  from  private  1 

Sunday.  The  combination  church  should  not  publish.”  the  statement  ing  to  furnish  free  radio  and  tele-  agencies.  In  some  places  where  r 

rates  average  27  cents  a  line  in  continued.  "However,  the  news-  vision  programs  through  its  own  newspapers  cannot  afford  to  use  , 

the  week  days  and  24'/4  cents  on  papers  have  expressed  the  opinion  news  sheet.  The  programs  are  private  agencies,  this  material  is 

Sunday.  that  the  radio  and  television  sta-  compiled  and  distributed  through  ai|  that  comes  from  an  American 

Statement  of  Evans  tions  should  be  paying  for  the  stores.  .A  .small  weekly  television  source.  Mr.  Streibert  told  th« ' 

A  statement,  titled  “The  Public  Pi'l'l'cation  of  the  schedules,  and  magazine  is  also  printed  here  and  committee.  In  other  areas,  la ' 

Duty,”  signed  by  Silliman  Evans.  of  the  newspapers  has  implied  available  on  newsstands.  said,  wire  services  may  not  choose 

publisher  of  the  Tennessean,  said:  practice  in  other  ^  ^  report  because  it  is  not 

“This  newspaper  has  always  in  metropolitan  areas.  Newspapers  Stonon  profitable,  although  that  area  may  i 

the  past  carried  the  logs  of  the  “While  this  may  be  true  in  Pays  for  Its  Schedules  be  of  critical  importance  from  i 


broadcasters  to  point  out  to  the  Standard  and  Humpty  Dumpty  terial  furnished  by  USIA  to  sup- 


that  the  radio  and  television  sta-  compiled  and  distributed  through  ai|  jhat  comes  from  an  American 

tions  should  be  paying  for  the  stores.  .A  .small  weekly  television  source.  Mr.  Streibert  told  th« 

publication  of  the  schedules,  and  magazine  is  also  printed  here  and  committee.  In  other  areas,  Ik 

one  of  the  newspapers  has  implied  available  on  newsstands.  said  wire  services  mav  nni  chonst 


that  this  is  the  practice  in  other 
metropolitan  areas. 

“While  this  mav  be  true  in 


radio  and  TV  stations  in  Nash-  some  few  cities,  a  telephone  sur- 
ville  and  given  the  time  for  their  vey  in  14  areas  in  the  South  and 


Newspapers'  Station 
Pays  for  Its  Schedules 


said,  wire  services  may  not  choo«  j 
to  send  a  report  because  it  is  not  | 
profitable,  although  that  area  may  I 
be  of  critical  importance  from  i  i 


Jackson,  Miss,  policy  viewpoint.  I 

The  Jackson  newspapers — Clar-  “In  .such  area.s.”  he  continued! 


commercially  sponsored  programs  Southwest  just  conducted  by  the  ion-Ledfier  and  Daily  News — re-  “ending  the  file  would  result  in 
free  of  charge.  This  has  been  broadcasters  in  Nashville  reveals  cently  notified  the  owners  of  letting  Tass  and  other  foreign 
done  at  a  heavy  cost  to  this  news-  that  the  newspapers  of  all  the  television  station  WLBT  they  services  take  over  by  default.  The 
paper.  cities  survey/ed  published  program  would  have  to  pay  regular  ad-  fact  that  many  newspapers  in  the 

“The  broadcasters  use  the  air  schedules  without  charge  as  a  pub-  vertising  rates  for  program  sched-  Near  and  Far  East  rely  on  the 
on  exclusive  licensed  channels,  lie  service.  These  cities  are:  ules.  The  newspaper-owned  TV  Wireless  File  for  most  of  their 
and  we  believe,  as  their  duty  to  Memphis.  Birmingham.  .Atlanta,  station.  WJTV.  pays  for  publi-  foreign  report  enables  us  to  place 
the  public  and  their  sponsors,  they  Louisville.  New  Orleans.  Cincin-  cation  of  its  logs,  the  announce-  stories  favorable  to  United  Stat^ 
should  in  a  small  way  share  the  nati.  St.  Louis.  Dallas.  Norfolk,  ment  said.  Programs  of  five  ra-  objectives.  There  are  numerous 
cost  of  the  publication  of  the  Richmond.  Fort  Worth,  Houston,  dio  stations  are  still  carried  free  instances  of  important  items,  not ' 

schedule  of  their  commercial  pro-  Charlotte  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  of  charge.  normally  carried  by  the  commer- 1 

grams.  We  believe  they  owe  it  “While  the  number  of  cities  A  weekly  newspaper  in  a  near-  ^.jgi  services  which  are  nicked  up 


cost  or  tne  publication  of  the  Kicnmonu.  bori  worm,  i-iouston.  cuo  stations  are  still  carried  tree  instances  of  important  items,  not ' 

schedule  of  their  commercial  pro-  Charlotte  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  of  charge.  normally  carried  by  the  commer- 

grams.  We  believe  they  owe  it  “While  the  number  of  cities  A  weekly  newspaper  in  a  near-  ^.jgi  services,  which  are  picked  up 
not  only  to  the  public  but  to  their  surveyed  was  necessarily  small  be-  by  town,  where  a  radio  station  hy  jhe  foreign  press  from  tlK 

advertising  sponsors.  cause  of  the  time  element,  the  is  projected,  said  the  Jackson  wireles>  File.” 

“Broadcasting  is  a  large  and  broadcasters  are  undertaking  to  papers  were  justified  in  charging  ■ 

very  highly  remunerative  business,  obtain  a  wider  survey  in  order  to  for  logs.  The  editor  wrote:  “We 

Except  for  occasional  public  pro-  give  more  facts  to  the  public.  can’t  figure  any  of  the  radio  Linotype  Eornings 
grams  all  of  the  programs  are  Use  Own  Facilities  announcing  every  day.  Comoarable  with  '53 


grams,  all  of  the  programs  are 
paid  for  by  the  sponsors  at  a 
large  profit  to  the  broadcaster.” 

Station’s  Responsibility 


“That  they  are  responsible  to  broadcasters  will  undertake  to  dis- 
the  public  and  their  sponsors  is  seminate  information  regarding 
a  matter  for  their  own  conscience  the  programs  in  the  most  effec- 


Use  Own  Facilities  announcing  every  day 

VT  V  -11  1  -1  free  of  charge,  the  features  which 

Since  the  Nashville  d  a  1 1  y  ^  j^e  newspapers.” 

newspapers  nave  discontinued  this  ■ 

important  public  service,  ^  ,  i  v  • 


Gets  Scholarship 


Comparable  with  '53 

Tentative  first  quarter  results  of 
the  operations  of  Mergenthaler 
l.inolype  Company  compare  fa- 
vorabh  with  those  of  the  compar- 


Miss  Renee  Glaser  of  Williams-  able  19.*'.^  quarter.  President  Mar- 
port.  Pa.,  a  student  at  the  Colum-  tin  M.  Reed  told  stockholders  at 


and  judgment,  and  with  the  use  tive  manner  which  they  can  de-  bia  University  graduate  school  of  their  annual  meeting  Jan.  13. 

of  the  air  channels  exclusively  by  vise.  While  plans  are  being  per-  journalism,  has  been  awarded  the  Net  profits  for  the  company's 
them,  we  believe  it  is  their  duty  fected.  the  stations  are  making  $200  annual  scholarship  offered  by  19.^4  fiscal  year,  which  ends  Sept 

to  the  public  and  their  commercial  and  will  continue  to  make  fre-  the  Woman’s  Pres.s  Club  of  New  30,  should  be  similar  to  those  of 

sponsors  to  give  information  about  quent  announcement  of  their  pro-  York  City.  She  Ls  former  state  fiscal  1953,  when  $3.43  a  share 


their  programs.” 


The  statement  in  the  Banner  casts." 


grams  during  their  daily  broad-  editor  of  the  Williamsport  Gazette  was  reported.  Mr.  Reed  said. 


and  Ridletin. 


.All  officers  were  reelected. 
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Insurance  Can  Become 
Big  Classification 


Chicago 

WnHoin  cutting  the  amount 
spent  in  other  media,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  $3,000,000  allot¬ 
ted  by  life  insurance  companies  to 
newspapers  in  1953  should  not 
be  multiplied  five  times  in  the 
next  five  years. 

This  was  the  challenge  offered 
by  Donald  F.  Barnes,  director  of 


NAEA  REPORT 


promotion  and  advertising.  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Life  Insurance,  New  York, 
in  his  talk  to  the  NAEA  conven¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Barnes  declared  that  in¬ 
creased  life  insurance  advertising 
involves  the  cooperation  of  his 
organization,  N.AEA.  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  and  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

“In  this  whole  picture,  the 
newspaper  advertising  executive  is 
the  pivot.”  he  declared. 

Discussing  the  factors  involved 
in  cracking  the  life  insurance  clas¬ 
sification.  Mr.  Barnes  stated  in 
part: 

“Where  will  this  money  come 


agement.  While  1  applaud  efforts 
of  the  Bureau  of  Adverti,sing  to 
interest  local  agents  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  and  while  I  realize  that  full 
local  cooperation  is  absolutely 
essential  to  successful  advertising, 
the  men  of  decision  in  a  project 
like  this  are  the  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  the  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  sales,  and  even  the  president. 

“Most  life  insurance  companies 
are  not  national  in  character.  The 
great  majority  operate  in  any¬ 
where  from  1  to  20  states,  and 
of  the  700  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  active  today  not  more  than 
four  have  a  selling  force  in  every 
state. 

"The  life  insurance  company 
president  thinks  of  its  sales  dol¬ 
lar  as  a  dollar  that  includes  not 
only  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  but  commissions,  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  training  and  supervision, 
and  direct  mail.  He  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  shown  how  advertis¬ 
ing  might  brilliantly  use  a  larger 
percentage  of  that  dollar. 

“There  must  be  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  the  legal  re¬ 
strictions  under  which  companies 
operate.  Some  of  the  simplest  and 


most  obvious  sales  ideas  turn  out 
not  to  be  feasible.” 

It  behooves  newspapers  to  equip 
agents  with  reasons  for  pride,  Mr. 
Barnes  said,  in  suggesting  a  news- 
paper  merchandising  program 
along  the  following  lines: 

“1.  Publishers  and  advertising 
directors  talking  before  groups  of 
agents,  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  local  program,  to  illus¬ 
trate  how  to  use  it.  and  to  build 
the  importance  of  the  newspaper 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  itself. 

“2.  Sending  letters  and  tear 
sheets  to  all  local  employes  and 
agents  of  the  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  doing  the  advertising.  This 
not  only  points  out  the  when  and 
where  of  the  advertising  but  gives 
it  a  local  immediacy  that  can  be 
capitalized  by  the  agent  himself. 

“3.  Bringing  representatives  of 
life  insurance  companies  which 
advertise  into  the  newspaper  plant 
itself.  This  is  a  vastly  impressive 
operation  for  those  who  don't 
understand  it. 

“4.  Devising  life  insurance  dis¬ 
plays  for  use  in  the  windows  of 
the  newspaper  office.  This  has  lo¬ 
cal  impact  on  the  agents  and  their 
companies. 

“5.  Bringing  life  insurance  ques¬ 
tions  into  the  consumer  panels 
that  most  newspapers  use  occa¬ 
sionally.  The  vcy  fact  that  the 
newspaper  is  interested  will  create 


a  closer  relationship  between  it 
and  local  agents. 

“6.  Sponsoring  financial  forums 
before  civic  and  professional 
groups,  part  of  which  can  be 
handled  effectively  by  life  insur¬ 
ance  people.” 

Need  More  Specific 
Sales  Approach 

The  average  salesman  is  almost 
completely  unprepared  when  he 
come.s  to  see  an  agency  or  adver¬ 
tising  client.  Henry  Flarsheim, 
vicepresident  of  Bozell  &  Jacobs, 
agency  and  public  relations  firm, 
charged  in  his  talk  at  the  N.AEA 
convention. 

He  added  that  his  criticism  ap¬ 
plies  equally  to  radio,  television 
and  magazine  men  a.s  it  docs  to 
newspaper  space  salesmen.  Mr. 
Flarsheim  suggested  that  if  a  space 
salesman,  armed  with  specific  ideas 
anJ  suggestions,  would  call  on  just 
one  or  two  persons  a  day,  he 
would  accomplish  a  great  deal 
more  than  those  who  give  the 
“once  -  over  -  lightly”  treatment  to 
dozens  of  so-called  prospects  daily. 

"What  you  fellows  want  is  more 
sp.ice  orders,  not  just  call  reports.” 
he  said.  "The  first  requisite  for  a 
man  to  become  a  successful  sales¬ 
man.  is  that  he  must  have  a  fierce 
DESIRE  to  sell  ...  not  be  a  frus¬ 
trated  oboe  player.” 


from?  If  newspaper  advertising — 
or  any  other  kind  of  advertising — 
can  fit  into  the  marketing  func¬ 
tion  and  can  help  move  the  prod¬ 
uct  more  effectively,  it  can  result 
in  savings  which  will  make  these 
funds  soon  available. 

"Premium  income  of  the  com¬ 
panies  in  1953  was  close  to  eleven 
hillion  dollars.  Even  under  the 
most  severe  restrictions,  additional 
appropriations  can  be  made  avail¬ 
able —  if  the  medium  can  demon¬ 
strate  to  companies  that  it  is 
worthwhile. 

“Because  newspapers  offer  a 
particularly  interesting  idea  to  life 
insurance  companies — the  idea  of 
being  close  to  the  client,  close 
to  the  producer  and  close  to  the 
community.  And  finally,  hecouse 
the  companies  themselves  are  in¬ 
terested  in  newspapers.  (1.)  .At 
a  recent  convention  of  the  Life 
Insurance  Advertisers  Association, 
four  out  of  five  speakers  on  a 
national  advertising  panel  dis¬ 
cussed  successful  experiences  in 
newspaper  advertising.  (2.)  Acci¬ 
dent  and  health  companies  that 
depend  on  leads  for  new  bu,siness 
have  had  striking  success  with 
newspapers. 

“What  do  you  need  to  know 
about  life  insurance  companies  to 
sell  them? 

“Basically,  the  stimulation,  the 
enthusiasm  and  most  of  the  cash 
for  local  advertising  programs 
must  come  from  home  office  man- 
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LINAGE  LEADER 


P&G  Partial  To  Newspapers  To  Tune  of  $8,000,000 


.As  ONE  of  the  largest  adver¬ 
tisers  in  the  U.  S.,  The  Procter 
&  Gamble  Company.  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Ohio,  uses  a  wkle  variety 
of  media. 

Company  policy,  unfortu¬ 
nately.  prevents  Howard  J. 
Morgens,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising,  from 
singling  out  any  one  medium 
for  specific  comment,  hence  he 
declines  from  .saying  just  what 
he  thinks  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

Actions  speak  lousier  than 
words,  however,  and  a  glance 
at  figures  of  newspaper  expen¬ 
ditures  of  national  advertisers, 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  .ANP.A,  shows  that  at 
last  count  P&G  was  spending 
close  to  $8,000,000  in  news¬ 
paper  space  alone.  So  you  can 
safely  assume  that  both  How¬ 
ard  and  P&G  are  .sort  of  par¬ 
tial  to  the  medium. 

Born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  44 
years  ago.  Howard  Morgens 
graduated  from  Washington 
University  in  1931;  from  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  .Administration  in  1933. 

That  same  year  he  joined 


the  Brand  Promotion  Section. 
Advertising,  of  P&G  and  has 
been  with  the  firm  ever  since 


Howard  J.  Morgens 

Printer  tt  Gamhie  Company 

— but  not  in  the  original  job. 

In  20  years  Howard  has  sky¬ 
rocketed  through  the  ranks.  By 
1935  he  was  a  brand  manager; 
five  years  later  a  copy  sec- 


tion  manager.  In  1942  Howie 
wa.s  upped  to  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  division  and  in  1946 
became  manager  of  advertis¬ 
ing  department  and  a  member 
of  P&G's  administrative  com¬ 
mittee.  He  was  elevated  to 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1948,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  in  1950. 

In  Cincinnati,  where  Howie 
live.s  with  his  wife,  .Anne,  and 
their  three  children,  Joanne 
Wakefield.  Edwin  Huffman, 
and  James  Howard,  he  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Children's  Home, 
a  director  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  an  officer  of 
the  Citizens  Development 
Committee,  the  Cincinnati  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Governmental  Re- 
.scarch,  and  the  Cincinnati 
Natural  History  Museum. 

Howie  is  currently  director 
of  the  National  Advertising 
Council  and  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  that  organization  in 
1952-53.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Harvard  Business  School  Asso¬ 
ciation. — R.  B.  McI. 
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NAEA  REPORT 

NNPA  Shows  Sales 
Value  of  Research 


Chicago 

Crevtive  selling  through  re- 
>earch  served  as  the  central  theme 
ot  a  presentation  at  the  opening 
VAEA  session.  The  review  was 
auilt  around  the  National  News- 
pa  p  e  r  Promotion  Association’s 
tew  handbook,  “How  Research 
Works  for  Newspapers.” 

The  booklet  was  edited  by 
Harry  Rosten,  Sew  York  Times 
-esearch  manager,  and  is  being 
-nailed  this  month  to  all  NNPA 
members. 

How  Research  Helps 

The  presentation  was  staged  by 
Otto  Silha.  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
sft/r  and  Tribune.  NNPA  presi- 
jent;  and  Clarence  Harding.  South 
Bend  find.)  Tribune,  past  presi¬ 
dent. 

■‘.All  newspaper  research  is 
worthless  unless  it  is  used.”  said 
Mr.  Silha. 

1 1  Examples  Highlighted 

The  NNPA  booklet  covers  29 
;ase  histories,  showing  how  news- 
tapers  employed  research  to  solve 
mportant  problems,  how  they 
went  about  it.  what  it  cost,  and 
•what  resulted.  The  following  1 1 
examples  were  given: 

1.  The  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Gazette,  starting  from 
scratch,  “built”  a  market  data 
X)ok  from  existing  sources,  in  a 
new  and  meaningful  way.  The  in- 
"ormation  already  exists  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  forms. 

2.  The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Coiir- 
er-Journal  and  Times  employed 
Benson  &  Benson  to  survey  the 
shopping  habits  of  residents  in  the 
:rading  area,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  attitudes  toward  Louis- 
•^ille  shopping  facilities. 

Deflate  Radio  Claims 

3.  The  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily 
Republic  and  Morning  Herald  de¬ 
cided  to  run  their  own  radio  lis- 
•ening  survey  to  determine  the 
-elative  popularity  of  the  three 
local  radio  stations;  to  measure 
•he  actual  listening  audience  so 
:hat  advertisers  could  get  a  true 
picture  of  -radio  coverage;  and  to 
measure  how  much  listeners  re¬ 
member  of  what  they  hear  broad¬ 
cast.  The  Western  Union’s  market 
research  department  was  employed 
•o  make  the  survey.  The  survey 
vas  instrumental  in  encouraging 
1  new  business  to  put  95  per  cent 
.>f  its  budget  into  dailies. 

4.  The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 
ind  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga- 
zette  used  the  simple  license  plate 
survey  technique  to  find  out,  re¬ 
spectively,  what  part  of  the  city 
customers  for  any  particular  store 
came  from,  and  what  proportion 
of  shopping  traffic  within  the  city 
aroper  was  coming  from  beyond 
:he  normal  trade  area. 


5.  The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une  conducted  a  readership  sur¬ 
vey  that  enabled  the  managing 
editor  to  observe  the  performance 
of  his  features,  and  the  advertis¬ 
ing  director  to  show  his  advertis¬ 
ers  how  many  men  and  women 
read  their  ads.  The  Tribune  takes 
about  450  interviews  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  men  and  women. 
A  reliable  cross-section  is  estab¬ 
lished  by  using  the  paper’s  circu¬ 
lation  districts.  To  each  district  is 
allotted  a  share  of  the  interviews 
equal  to  the  district’s  percentage 
of  total  circulation. 

Vacation  Survey 

6.  The  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun  tells  how  to  make 
a  vacation  survey  that  will  help 
the  travel  editor  and  give  the  ad 
department  sales  ammunition.  The 
direct-mail  method  was  used  in 
making  this  survey,  covering  2,800 
persons. 

7.  The  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  had  the  problem  of  show¬ 
ing  that,  despite  a  .small  circula¬ 
tion  close  to  a  market  which  had 
newspapers  of  several  hundred 
thousand  circulation,  it  (Independ¬ 
ent)  had  a  definite  place  in  its 
own  trade  area.  .A  carrier-con¬ 
ducted  survey  was  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  circulation  duplication  of 
all  newspapers  within  the  trading 
area. 

8.  The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  used  research  to  make 
local  facts  to  sell  national  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising.  .A  question¬ 
naire  was  made  up  containing  24 
questions  covering  used  car  own¬ 
ers  as  well  as  those  who  had 
bought  new  cars,  including  main¬ 
tenance  and  lubrication  questions 
as  well.  The  sample  of  600  per¬ 
sonal  home  interviews  included 
98  per  cent  car-owning  families 
and  2  per  cent  non-car  owners 
who  said  they  definitely  planned 
to  buy  that  year.  The  chief  value 
of  the  survey  was  to  hold  business 
which  might  have  been  lost  to 
television,  and  to  obtain,  for  news¬ 
papers,  new  cooperative  fund 
dealer  advertising. 

Check  Charge  Accounts 

9.  The  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon¬ 
ian  wanted  to  determine  the  com¬ 
parative  coverages  by  the  two 
Portland  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  of  charge  account  custom¬ 
ers  at  Portland's  second  largest 
downtown  department  store.  .A 
luncheon  meeting  was  sponsored 
by  the  newspaper  for  key  depart¬ 
ment  store  personnel.  The  Ore¬ 
gonian  submitted  copy  for  a 
double  U.  S.  postcard  with  mes¬ 
sage  to  customer  and  return  por¬ 
tion  containing  three  questions 
concerning  newspapers  received  in 
the  home.  The  department  store 


addressed  the  cards  to  a  cross  sec¬ 
tion  of  names  on  charge  lists, 
billing  the  paper  for  labor. 

10.  The  Canton  (O.)  Repos¬ 
itory,  through  the  local  chamber 
of  commerce  and  industrial  plants, 
was  able  to  keep  track  of  pay  sys¬ 
tems  and  number  of  people  paid 
for  each  plant.  A  calendar  is 
drawn  up  to  show  each  day  of 
the  month,  what  firms  are  paying 
on  each  day,  and  what  the  total 
payroll  for  all  firms  is  for  each 
day. 

11.  The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  made  a 
study  to  determine  the  extent  of 
classified  readership,  the  past  use 
and  estimated  future  use  of  classi¬ 
fied,  and  the  degree  of  belief  in 
certain  kinds  of  classified  ads.  All 
data  were  collected  through  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  by  an  independ¬ 
ent  research  organization. 

AANR  Uses  Budweiser 
Merchandising  Example 

Using  the  successful  Budweiser 
beer  advertising  campaign  in  news¬ 
papers  as  an  example,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives  showed  how  mer¬ 
chandising  service  can  help  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  in  a  presentation 
before  the  NAEA  convention  this 
week. 

L.  T.  Beman,  chairman  of  the 
New  Business  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  AANR,  told 
of  the  recent  use  of  400  newspa¬ 


pers  by  Anheuser-Busch  Company, 
St.  Louis,  in  which  a  coordinated 
effort  was  made  in  working  out  a 
complete  merchandising  program. 
Anheuser-Busch  and  its  agency 
(D’Arcy)  called  in  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  some  350  metropolitan 
dailies  60  days  in  advance  of  the 
first  ad. 

Dailies  Got  ‘Package’ 

The  papers  were  given  a  com¬ 
plete  “package,”  explained  Mr. 
Beman.  The  newspapers  were  told 
the  amount  of  space  to  be  run,  the 
ad  sizes  and  dates,  and  were  asked  • 
to  outline  the  merchandising  func-  ' 
tions  they  were  willing  to  perform. 

“For  the  first  time  we  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  a  ‘mass-packaged’  job 
of  advertising  our  promotion  on  a 
national  basis,”  said  Mr.  Beman. 
Newspapers  contacted  the  100,000 
Budweiser  dealers,  including  the 
mailing  of  500,000  promotion 
pieces  and  personal  calls  on  over 
50,000  local  Budweiser  dealers. 

Summing  Up 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Beman  stated: 

“In  1952,  the  newspapers’  por¬ 
tion  of  Budweiser’s  advertising 
budget  was  $467,596.  In  1953, 
the  newspapers’  portion  of  Bud¬ 
weiser’s  budget  was  expanded  to 
$2,000,000.  Without  revealing  the 
actual  arithmetic  for  1954,  may 
I  simply  say  that  we,  the  news¬ 
papers,  are  extremely  gratified  by 
the  amount  of  money  this  advertis¬ 
er  is  spending  with  us  in  1954.” 


I  Meeting  the  Mediamen  | 


I  \  EM  .MAN  F.  McEVOY 

g  Cunningham  &  Walsh 


g  Newman  F.  McEvoy  start- 
g  ed  out  making  like  a  prospec- 
g  tive  teacher.  He  came  within 
H  a  dream  of  getting  his  doc- 
g  torate  in  economics  from  Cath- 
y  olic  University, 
g  But  the  unpedantic  Mr.  Mc- 
g  Evoy  wanted  no  part  of  the 
M  scholarly  life.  He  wanted  the 
g  education  for  use  in  business. 

E  The  advertising  business,  that  is.  He  tried  selling  at  first, 
y  then,  more  than  25  years  ago,  he  joined  Newell-Emmett  as  a 
g  research  man  in  media.  The  agency  is  now  called  Cunning- 
y  ham  &  Walsh.  Mr.  McEvoy  was  made  media  director  in  1947. 

2  He  is  also  a  vicepresident. 

2  The  49-year-old  executive  is  the  kind  who  can  handle  two 
g  phones  at  once  while  dictating  to  his  secretary  between  discus- 
g  sions  with  callers.  His  desk  looks  like  a  landslide  from  a  paper 
g  factory. 

m  He  has  time,  besides,  for  swimming,  sailing,  photography,  local 
M  politics,  trade-paper  writing,  service  on  the  magazine  committee 
g  of  the  4  A’s,  membership  in  the  Radio  &  Television  Executives 
g  Society — and  a  comment  on  newspapers.  He  says: 
g  “Where  the  advertiser  is  not  in  a  position  for  long-term  com- 
g  mitments,  he  can  look  to  newspapers  for  complete  cooperation 
a  in  respect  to  schedule  flexibility.  He  can  run  as  large  space  as 
M  he  wants  as  often  as  he  wants  and  still  make  last  -  minute 
S  changes.” — J.  L.  Collings. 
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Conducted  by 

THE  A.  C.  NIELSEN  COMPANY 


One  of  the  great  values  of  these  reports  is  that 
they  will  reveal  share  of  sales,  on  selected  product 
classes,  by  corporate  chain  vs.  all  other  stores,  and 
express  sales  by  the  two  major  economic  areas  of 
the  County,  which  contain  approximate  halves 
of  the  County’s  families. 

This  supplies  a  directional  influence  to  sales  and 
advertising  activity  for  all  food  store  products. 

And  a  few  of  the  many  other  facts  of  common 
interest  to  be  reported  are:  The  relation  of  sales  to 
distribution  .  .  .  Ratio  of  retailer  stocks  to  sales, 
to  express  stock  turn  .  .  .  Sales  volume  trends,  in 
total  and  per  store  handling  .  .  .  Product  type 
trends  within  commodity  groups  .  .  .  Retailer 
co-operation  in  store  displays,  advertising  and 
coupon  redemption  .  .  .  Consumer  sales  influence 
created  by  special  advertising  promotions. 

See  and  study  these  reports  for  their  fullness  of 
sales  influence  detail,  and  for  the  facts  they  will 
supply  to  aid  your  own  planning  of  sales  and 
advertising  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  Market. 
They  will  be  sent  at  your  request. 


Bimonthly  invoice  and  inventory  audits 
will  express  total  County  activity  on  the 
commodity  groups  reported. 

This  continuing  study  is  not  a  svunmary  of  many 
products,  but  a  comprehensive  report,  from  an 
adequate  sample,  of  sales  and  sales  influence  details 
of  a  good  variety  of  products.  This  penetrating 
expression  of  market  activity  will  be  of  genuine 
value  to  all  who  sell  through  food  stores,  even 
though  their  product  group  may  not  now  be  among 
those  reported. 

There  are  many  variables,  by  type  of  store  and 
by  economic  area,  which  are  common  to  the  sale 
of  almost  all  food  store  products. 
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THESE  Commodity  Groups 

WILL  BE  REPORTED: 


CAKE  MIXES*  MARGARINE* 

White,  Yellow 

Angel  Food,  Devil's  Food  ***^^** 

Other  than  above**  PACKAGED 

FROZEN  FOODS*  POWDERED  Ml 

Fruits  LAUNDRY  SOAPS* 

Vegetables  Detergents 

Juices  Soap  Powder 

Meat  Pies 

DOG  FOODS* 

COFFEE*  Dry  Type 

Regular,  Soluble  Canned  Type 

TEA**  CAT  FOODS** 

Regular,  Bogs,  Soluble  Canned  Type 


'By  selected  brands  and  "oil  other' 
Reported  by  "all  brands  combined' 


CRESMER  A  WOODWARD,  INC. 

New  York  e  Chicago  e  Detroit  e  Son  Francisco  e  Los  Angeles  e  Atlanta 
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let  the  "rep”  help  you 


•  Market  Information  ? 

•  Coverage  Maps  and  Data? 

•  Surveys. Route  Lists. etc.? 

We  answer  them. 

Branhom-men  are  seasoned 
advertising  counselors.  Mar¬ 
ket  and  media-wise  they  are 
in  constant  daily  contact 
with  all  factors  who  develop 
national  advertising  policy 
and  campaigns.  Branham  is 
a  sales  organization  repre¬ 
senting  leading  media  and 
serving  national  advertisers. 
May  we  help  you? 

THE 

BRANHAM 

COMPANY 


/iailrutcd  ArLueAlUit^ 
(i.e-pAe‘ie4i,tciiUteA. 

Chicago  New  York 
Detroit  Dallas  Atlanta 
Charlotte  St.  Louis  Memphis 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CASE  STUDY 

Carson's  Consistent 
User  of  Newspapers 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago 

“Righily  used,  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  produces  immediate  sales 
action,”  say  officials  of  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  Chicago  mer¬ 
cantile  family  on  State  Street,  now 
observing  their  firm’s  Centennial 
Year. 

So  when  Carson’s  decided  to 
“take  the  plunge”  and  run  a  44- 
page  advertising  section  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  plus  additional  pages  in  the 
other  three  Chicago  papers,  there 
were  no  particular  qualms  about 
it.  Carson’s  has  faith  in  the  pull¬ 
ing  power  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  “rightly  used.”  (E&P,  Jan.  2, 
page  17).  The  44-page  section  in 
the  Tribune  was  the  largest  “ad” 
ever  placed  in  a  Chicago  paper 
by  a  retail  firm. 

Heavy  in  Newspapers 

The  department  store  in  recent 
years  has  been  spending  annual¬ 
ly  approximately  $2,300,000  for 
newspaper  advertising  space,  which 
represents  from  85  to  90  per  cent 
of  Carson’s  total  media  appropri¬ 
ation,  according  to  J.  C.  O’Brien, 
publicity  director  in  charge  of 
sales  promotion.  Last  year,  Car¬ 
son’s  newspaper  ad  budget  jumped 
to  $2,749,000. 

“Flexibility  is  one  of  the  big 
features  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  O’Brien  in  discuss¬ 
ing  Carson’s  ad  policy.  “Both  the 
new.spaper  and  our  business  are  a 
daily  affair.  That  ability  for  fast 
action  is  the  principal  factor  in 
our  predominant  use  of  the  news¬ 
paper  medium.  It  also  offers  in¬ 
tensive  coverage  and  produces 
sales.” 

Mr.  O’Brien  pointed  out  the 
bulk  of  Carson’s  advertising  is  de¬ 
signed  to  create  store  traffic.  Such 
was  the  thought  behind  the  44- 
page  .section,  which  featured  the 
store’s  Centennial  theme:  “100 
Years  Preparing  for  Tomorrow.” 

Consistent  Advertiser 

Included  in  the  section  were 
190  different  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  probably  double  that 
number  of  individual  items.  Mr. 
O’Brien  told  E&P  that  the  store 
does  not  plan  to  “.splurge  heavily” 
with  newspaper  ads  during  the 
Centennial  Year,  but  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  consLstent  use  of  the  me¬ 
dium  in  an  aggressive  manner. 

Carson’s  advertising  operations 
fall  under  the  general  direction 
of  Mr.  O’Brien  as  publicity  and 
sales  promotion  director.  R.  B. 
Schlesinger  is  advertising  manager 
for  the  main  store.  Dorothy 
Townsend  is  in  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  basement  store.  In¬ 
cluded  also  in  the  advertising 


realm  are  general  publicity,  fash¬ 
ion  shows  and  point-of-sale  signs. 

For  years,  advertising  people  at 
Carson’s  were  always  a  little 
baffled  as  to  how  to  work  in  the 
name  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 
into  their  ad  layouts.  It  is  a  long 
name.  About  eight  years  ago, 
when  Fred  Williams  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  he  came  up  with 
the  distinctive  three  black  squares. 

Each  black  square  contains  a  com¬ 
ponent  part  of  the  firm’s  name 
printed  in  white.  These  squares 
can  be  used  horizontally  or  ver¬ 
tically,  depending  upon  the  type 
of  layout  under  preparation. 

This  year,  the  famous  three 
black  squares  are  being  used  to 
emphasize  the  Centennial:  “Car¬ 
son’s  100th  Year.”  An  added  sym¬ 
bol  is  an  hour  glass  used  with 
the  Centennial  theme:  “100  Years 
Preparing  for  Tomorrow.” 

Carson’s,  incidentally,  has  been 
a  heavy  user  of  rotogravure  ad¬ 
vertising,  concentrating  its  roto 
effort  largely  in  the  Saturday  roto 
section  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  All  of  Carson’s  advertis¬ 
ing  has  a  distinctive  quality  about 
it,  putting  it  in  the  same  class 
with  its  worthy  State  Street  com¬ 
petitor,  Marshall  Field  &  Co., 
which  observed  its  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  two  years  ago. 

.Started  in  Amboy 

When  Field’s  had  its  Centen¬ 
nial,  Carsons  took  a  full-page  ad 
to  offer  “Birthday  Greetings.”  This 
year.  Field’s  doffed  its  hat  in  a 
neighborly  fashion,  taking  a  full- 
p  a  g  e  ad  to  wish  Carson’s  a 
“Happy  Centennial.” 

Carson’s  had  its  beginnings  in 
1854  at  Amboy,  Ill.,  when  John 
T.  Pirie  and  Samuel  Carson  set 
up  shop  in  an  empty  store.  Their 
first  day’s  sales  were  $40  —  “a 
respectable  sum.”  Later  the  firm 
expanded  with  several  dry  goods 
stores  in  Western  Illinois  towns. 

They  opened  in  Chicago  in  1867 
and  have  been  located  at  their 
present  location — State  and  Madi¬ 
son  Streets — since  1904. 

Over  the  years,  the  firm  has 
been  a  stalwart  user  of  newspaper 
advertising,  dating  back  to  the 
first  one<oIumn  ad  run  when  the 
store  opened  in  Amboy.  The  v  tt  j  ”  wir 

store’s  three  principal  executives  NdSh#  HudSOn  M©rg© 
— Frederick  H.  Scott,  former  pres¬ 
ident  and  board  chairman,  now 
chairman  of  the  finance  commit¬ 
tee;  Bruce  MacLeish,  who  became 
a  partner  in  the  store  and  was 
elected  president  after  World  War 
II,  now  chairman  of  the  board; 
and  John  T.  Pirie,  Jr.,  grandson 
of  the  founder,  now  president — 
are  all  advertising-minded. 


Since  getting  out  of  the  whofe- 
sale  business  in  1943,  Carson’s  it 
now  in  a  position  to  expand  hs 
retail  operations  in  shopping  cen¬ 
ters.  The  Evergreen  Plaza  branch 
store  was  opened  in  1952.  Is  b 
the  guiding  pattern  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  three  other  stores  in  Wil¬ 
mette,  III.,  Hillside,  Ill.,  and  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.  The  latter  store  h 
expected  to  be  in  operation  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

Concrete  evidence  of  Carson’i 
continuing  faith  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  reflected  in  the  store’s 
linage  record  in  Chicago  papers 
during  1953 — a  total  of  3,437-886 
lines. 

■ 

NAEA  of  Carolinas 
Hits  Bulk  Mail  ! 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex-  . 
ecutives  Association  of  the  Caro¬ 
linas  last  week  passed  a  resolution 
urging  the  Post  Office  Department 
“to  give  careful  study  and  recon¬ 
sideration”  to  the  recent  amend¬ 
ment  to  section  35.10  of  the  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations. 

The  amendment  permits  adver¬ 
tising  matter  to  be  sent  through 
the  mails  without  individual  ad¬ 
dresses  to  every  household  in  any  ' 
city.  ‘ 

The  resolution,  passed  by  the 
NAEA  of  the  Carolinas  and  sent 
to  the  Postmaster  General,  point¬ 
ed  out  that  the  use  of  such  serv¬ 
ices  “will  undoubtedly  place  a 
large  burden  upon  the  Post  Office 
Department,  which  may  result  in 
the  late  delivery  of  newspapers  in 
the  mail.”  ■ 

The  resolution  further  noted  that  : 
the  amendment  “will  allow  matter 
to  be  sent  through  the  mails  with¬ 
out  addresses,  which  is  in  direct 
competition  with  existing  private 
business  facilities.” 

The  resolution  was  signed  by 
Elwood  C.  Home,  Association 
president  and  advertising  director 
of  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald- 
Sun. 

■ 

M©tro  Promot©s  Two 

W.  E.  Hosac,  president  of  Me 
tropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers. 
Inc.  has  announced  promotion  of 
two  sales  executives  to  new  posts 
in  the  organization.  A.  B.  (Sam) 
Poole,  Jr.,  previously  western 
manager  located  in  Metro’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  becomes  assistant  to 
the  president  effective  April  I.  He 
will  be  located  in  the  New  York 
office.  The  new  western  manager 
will  be  D.  1.  (Red)  Skinner,  pre¬ 
viously  account  executive  in  Me¬ 
tro’s  Chicago  office. 


Consolidation  of  Nash-Kelvina- 
tor  Corporation  and  Hudson  Mo¬ 
tor  Car  Company  was  approved 
last  week  by  directors  of  the  two 
companies,  .subject  to  stockhol^r 
approval.  The  new  combination 
is  to  be  known  as  American  Mo¬ 
tors  Corporation.  It  will  be  the 
fourth  largest  in  the  automobile 
industry. 
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In  1953  THE  INQUIRER 
carried  the  gr€*at€‘8t  volume  of 
advertising  ever  piihlislK'd 
by  any  Philadelphia  newspaper.. 
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while  the  2n(l  paper  showed 
a  loss  for  that  yertr 


Only  one  newspaper  in  Delaware  Valley,  II.  S.  A.  has 
kept  paee  with  the  ^reat  growth  of  this  area  .  .  . 
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Gaiiis  in  19.13  .  .  .  19.12  .  .  .  19.11 
— for  The  Inqi  ihek  ...  in  <-on- 
Irasl  lo  Uwws  in  these  same 
years  for  Philadelphia's  2nd 
newspaper!  Druinalie  evidenee 
of  how  The  Inqi  ikeh  has 
nialehed  strides  with  Delaware 
Valley’s  great  growth. 

F'or  TitE  F>qi  ireh  is  the  very 
\  oiee  of  the  X'allev  .  .  .  inten¬ 


sively  eovering  every  part  of  this 
vital  and  expanding  region.  Here 
The  Inqi  tKKK  is  the  lirsl  news¬ 
paper  in  every  major  advertising 
elassilieation —  Hetail,  National, 
f  .'lassifie«l  and  'I'otal  .Ativertising. 

He  sure  The  Ixquheh  heads 
voiir  sehednle  in  Delaware 
\allev,  I  ..S.A. 
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The  t  'oire  of  Detmtare  Valley,  IJ.S.A. 

Intlusive  Advertising  Reprttantafivet:  West  Coast  Representatives; 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  DETROIT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH  GEORGE  S.  DIX  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 

342  Madison  Ave.  20  N.  Wacker  Drive  Penobscot  Bldg.  155  Montgomery  St. 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270  Woodward  5-7260  Garfield  1-7946 
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LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
1127  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Michigan  0259 


A  *900 

MILLION 
DOLLAR 
MARKET 
WITH 
99.5» 
COVERAGE 

Thru  the 


There's  no  other  me¬ 
dium  or  combination 
of  media  that  offers 
so  much  for  so  little. 

John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — ^RETAIL  SURVEY 

Store  Shopping  Habits 
Shown  in  New  Survey 


discovered  it  is  the  one  medium 
which  advertises  and  merchandis- 


A  SURVEY  conducted  nationally 
by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 

Osborn,  Inc.,  advertising  agency,  es  simultaneously,  Lansing  Moore,  "a^s  “IfsTm^^o  BrihriC 
to  determine  the  department  store  account  executive  of  Anderson  & 


Bernice  Fitz-GibboJ 
Leaving  Gimbel's 

Bernice  Fitz- Gibbon,  adverti- 
ing  director,  Gimbel’s  New  York, 
who  last  week  lashed  out  at  d6 
partment  stores  that  “Dip  Toes  ii 
television”  (E&P,  Jan.  16,  pag 
15),  will  resign  April  1  after  U 
years  at  Gimbel’s. 

Miss  Fitz-Gibbon,  creator  of  tht 


department  store 
shopping  habits  and  preferences  of 
Americans,  indicates  that  more 
than  98  per  cent  of  the  customers 
polled  have  never  been  asked  their 
opinion  on  how  many  hours  or 
what  days  of  the  week  department 
stores  should  be  open! 

]  !  These  and  other  significant  fig¬ 
ures  were  obtained  in  a  study  of 
approximately  3,000  families  liv¬ 
ing  in  urban  areas  of  2,500  or 
over,  covering  187  trading  areas. 
“In  presenting  this  information 
our  role  is  that  of  a  reporter,” 
BBEX&O  points  out,  “we  do  not 
attempt  to  editorialize  the  replies 
of  the  panel  members.” 

Included  in  the  survey  are  these 
high  spots: 

Shopping  Pattern  —  The  an¬ 
swer  of  panel  members  to  the 
query  on  the  regularity  of  visits 
to  department  stores  showed  that 
35.8  per  cent  visited  the  stores 
“about  every  two  weeks.”  9.8  per 
cent  shopped  there  at  least  twice 
a  week,  25.6  per  cent  once  a 
week,  21.7  per  cent  about  once  a 
month,  and  7.1  per  cent  less  fre¬ 
quently.  47.7  per  cent  of  those 
who  shopped  regularly  in  down¬ 
town  department  stores  preferred 
shopping  by  day,  3.7  per  cent  in 
the  evening. 

Particular  Shopping  Days  — 
Customers  seemed  to  vary  little  in 
their  preferences  as  regards  shop¬ 
ping  days,  as  73  per  cent  answered 
“No”  to  the  question,  “Do  you 
now  shop  in  department  stores  on 
one  or  two  particular  days?” 

Transportation  —  Of  those 
answering  the  survey,  61.6  per 
cent  use  the  bus  in  the  daytime, 
but  only  11.5  per  cent  use  this 
form  of  transportation  at  night. 

Evening  Openings  —  The  sur¬ 
vey  indicates  that  more  evening 
openings  would  be  of  little  inter¬ 
est,  as  78.1  per  cent  answered  that 
they  would  shop  no  more  often 


Cairns,  Inc.,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  told  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  managing  executives  of 
Albertson’s  Supermarket  chain, 
Boise,  Ida. 

“Supermarkets  will  continue  to 
take  large  newspaper  space  for 
important  price  listings,  but  tele¬ 
vision  moves  the  retail  counter 
right  into  the  home  and  brings 
product  benefits  to  life,”  Mr. 
Moore  told  the  operating  heads  of 
the  20-store  chain.  He  added  that 
the  demonstration  of  goods  mov¬ 
ing  from  point  of  sale  into  the 
home  is  merchandising  in  its  true, 
traditional  sense. 


and  “Nobody  But  Nobody  Unde- 
sells  Gimbel’s,”  formerly  was  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  John  Warn- 
maker  for  three  and  a  half  yean 
and  was  with  Macy’s  advertisiij 
department  for  12  years. 

She  came  to  Macy’s  from  Chi 
cago’s  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Miss  Fitz-Oibbon  will  be  r 
placed  by  Louis  Tannenbaum,  fa 
the  past  16  years  advertising  maii-]| 
ager  of  Macy’s,  New  York. 

During  that  time,  Macy’s  uaet 
90,000,000  lines  of  space  in  Nei 
York  City  dailies  at  an  expendi¬ 
ture  for  space  alone  of  about  $50,- 
000,000. 


ANA  Issues  New  Study  D.  E.  Robinson  Heads 
On  75  ABC  Magazines  Research  at  LoRoche 


Publication  of  a  new  study, 
“Magazine  Circulation  &  Rate 
Trends — 1937-1952,”  which  offers 
comparable  data  on  57  leading 
ABC  consumer  and  farm  maga¬ 
zines  was  annonnced  this  week  by 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers. 

The  study,  which  includes  all 
■ABC-audited  consumer  and  farm 
magazines  with  a  1951  average 
circulation  of  over  200,000  and  to¬ 
tal  advertising  revenue  of  more 
than  $1  million,  offers  simplified 
comparative  data  on  a  number  of 
important  factors.  Among  them 
are :  1 )  Cost  per  page  per  thou¬ 
sand  circulation;  2)  Subscription 
vs  newsstand  circulation;  3)  Sub¬ 
scription  by  channels  and  by  spe¬ 
cial  terms  of  sale;  4)  Circulation 
guarantees  and  page  rates;  and  5) 
Prices  of  single  copies  and  sub¬ 
scriptions. 

TTiis  new  study  was  prepared 
by  the  ANA  Magazine  Steering 
Committee,  chairmanned  by 
George  Oliva.  National  Biscuit 
Company,  through  a  special  ANA 
sub<ommittee  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Frank  Pamentel,  me- 


Robinson 


if  there  were  more  evening  open-  manager,  Schenley  Industries, 
mgs 


Also  included  in  the  BBD&O 
survey  were  questions  on  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  store  services,  consumer 
relations,  favorite  stores  and  shop¬ 
ping  advantages. 

Because  there  has  been  so  much 


D.  E.  Robinson  has  joined  Cjj 
J.  LaRoche  and  Company  as  di-j| 
rector  of  research.  A  prominent 
figure  for  many 
years  in  media, 
marketing  and  all 
aspects  of  adver¬ 
tising  research, 

Mr.  Robinson  is 
chairman  of  the 
National 
Research  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the 
American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies, 
and  a  past  board 
chairman  of  that  organization'll 
New  York  Council. 

He  is  currently  a  member  oil 
the  Research  Committee  of  thti 
Traffic  Audit  Bureau,  and  hasdi-j 
rected  the  work  of  many  national  | 
research  organizations,  serving  nj 
president  of  the  Market  Re| 
search  Council,  the  New  Yortf 
Chapter  of  the  American  Market  ! 
ing  Association,  and  other  groups 

Formerly  research  director  and 
general  manager  of  the  Federal 
agency,  then  research  director  and 
treasurer  of  Pedlar  and  Ryan,  Mr 
Robinson  recently  resigned  his 
membership  in  the  firm  of  Price, 
Robinson  and  Frank. 


Johnson  AFA  Governor 

The  Third  District  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America, 
comprising  advertising  clubs  of 

_  the  states  of  North  and  South 

speculation  within  the  department  Carolina  and  Virginia,  was  organ-  ^  _ _ _  _ _ _  _ 

store  field  about  customer  shop-  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  last  week,  effective  January  8,  became  Clifr 

ping  habits,  BBD&O  says  it  of-  Shields  Johnson,  general  £  Frank,  Inc.,  Chicago, 

fers  this  survey  without  charge  to  manager  of  the  Roanoke,  ya.. 


Changes  Nome; 
Names  New  Officers 

Price,  Robinson  &  Frank,  Inc. 


department  store  executives. 


Newspaper  Corp.,  as  the  district’s 
first  governor. 


Ad  Exec.  Foresees  Wider 
'Jse  of  TV  by  Supermarkets 
Supermarkets  in  1954  will 


Officers  are:  Clinton  E.  Frank! 
president;  Guy  B.  Mercer,  vic^ 
president;  Arthur  E.  Cruttendtt  j 
vicepresident;  and  Sterling  Mitch  | 
ell,  general  manager. 

Among  clients  are:  The  QuakSj 


Name  Newspapers  So. 

ouriuiinAii».iii»  lu  iyj‘*  will  Newspapers  Souffi,  Inc.,  has  . 
substantially  increase  their  use  of  been  named  as  national  represen-  Oats  Co.;  The  T<mi  Co.,  ana  I 
television  time  because  they  have  tative  of  the  Tifton  (Ga.)  Gazette,  lied  Chemical  «  Dye  Corp.  ^ 
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K no-icing  that  the  editorial  impact  of  The  Washington  Star 
in  The  Nations  Capital  makes  it  an  advertising  medium  of 
consistent^  and  extraordinary  pulling  po-wer, 

ADVERTISERS  USED 

\l^/*  million  more  lines 
in  The  Star  during  1953 

than  in  fVashington's  second  newspaper 

When  a  city  believes  in  a  newspaper  as  Washington 
believes  in  The  Star,  that  paper  becomes  of  inestimable 
worth  to  advertisers.  Those  who  know  Washington  inti¬ 
mately  know  how  much  more  they  get  from  a  schedule  of 
repeated  insertions  in  The  Star.  The  same  practice  will 
get  you  the  strongest  results  in  The  Nation’s  Capital. 


IN  WASHINGTON,  TIIK  0\  F.RV\  HP:i.MIN(;  PRFI'ERF.NCE  IS  FOR  AN  FVENlNt;  NEWSPAPER 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

RcprcMnfml  nationally  by:  O'Mara  and  Ormtb*«,  Inc.,  420  laxin^on  Av*.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Detroit  —  las  Angeles  —  San  Francisco 
Spatial  Florida  representative:  The  Leonard  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
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Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 


SMALLCOMB  NEWS 


Natl.  Distillers  Pulls  Cork 
On  400-Paper  Ad  Drive 


AOKD  POWER,  PERFORMiWCE  MARK  CBEVROLQ 

HIIC  POWEl  ttS4  IITII  lUOfIS  I**  ■•?**/•**■ 


Space  in  more  than  400  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country  will  be 
used  during  1954  by  National 
Distillers  Products  for  its  Old 
Sunny  Brook  Kentucky  whiskey. 

Full-page  ads  in  four  colors  will 
spearhead  the  campaign.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  four<olor.  two-color,  and 
black  and  white  insertions  of 
varying  sizes  will  be  used. 

Magazine  and  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  will  add  its  power  to  the 
hard-hitting  newspaper  drive. 


uct  will  result  in  a  1,500,000-case 
increase  in  sales  this  year.  Roma 
is  a  subsidiary  of  Schenley  Indus¬ 
tries. 

Saginaw  sales  jumped  1,000  per 
cent,  and  while  Cincinnati’s  gain 
was  “not  that  great”  the  custom¬ 
ary  November  sales  of  3,500  cases 
in  San  Diego  boomed  to  13,250 
cases,  it  was  learned. 

Advertising  is  breaking  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  in  accord  with  mar¬ 
keting  conditions,  Roma  officials 
said.  Some  points  may  not  get 
the  new  product  and  its  introduc¬ 
tory  advertising  until  Spring,  it 
was  stated. 

Large  space  newspaper  color  is 
being  used  for  impact,  supple¬ 
mented  by  television  spots. 

Developed  in  two  years  of  re¬ 
search  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  the 
new  bottle  features  a  patented 
plastic  casing  made  of  polyethe¬ 
lene.  This  plastic  collar  inside  the 
bottle’s  neck  causes  the  drip  to  fall 
back  into  the  bottle,  Mr.  Neider- 
man  explained.  All  of  Roma’s  26 
types  of  wine  will  be  sold  in  the 
new  bottle.  Cost  of  the  dripless 
feature  is  estimated  at  a  fraction 
I  of  a  cent  each. 


Ad  Copy  Heralds 
'Dripless'  Bottle 

San  Francisco 
Full  color  pages  in  43  Califor¬ 
nia  newspapers  last  week  intro¬ 
duced  Roma  Wine  Company’s 
new  “dripless  bottle”  in  the  latest 
phase  of  an  advertising  program 
expected  to  result  this  year  in  a 
$1,500,000  expenditure  nationally. 

Successful  test  campaigns  (via 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding)  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and 
Cincinnati,  O.,  support  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  Paul  1.  Neiderman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Roma,  that  the  new  prod- 


PCBLICITY  GOLD  MINE — Milt  Hoyer,  advertiaing  manager  af  Ikt 
San  Bruno  (Calif.)  Herald,  put  together  a  page  layout  of  pnblidl) 
releases  on  the  new  Chrevolet  and  sold  the  idea  to  a  local  dealer  wh 
said  the  results  were  very  satisfactory.  Even  the  used  car  lot  benefitet 


^*"e»cofrWeeiui 


Good  Housek'ping  Magazine  conducted  by  General  Mills  for  its  plements  (via  Rhoades  &  Davi 

Schedules  Newspaper  Camp  Gold  Medal  “Kitchen  -  tested”  Advertising),  black  and  white* 

John  R.  Buckley,  publisher  of  .r-  ,  scheduled  in  a  long  list  ( 

Good  Housekeeping  magazine,  an-  Crocker  supplementary  daily  newspaper 

nounced  this  week  that  January  Fr'^f‘l^hip  Fund-  certificates 

24th  would  see  the  kick-off  of  the  redeemable  for  money  which  La<jy  Esther  To  Break 
biggest  newspaper  campaign  ever  Payable  to  churches,  club.s  or  Newspaper  Push 

undertaken  by  a  national  maga-  <^barities.  Value  of  the  certificates  Wcthfr  I  rn  will  Ur- 

zinc  on  heh  df  of  it*i  nHvprt!s<Tc  equal  to  a  half-cent  per  pound  Lsther,  Ltd.,  will  lau. 

and  the  consumine  nublic  F®*'  '"stance,  a  50-poiind  a  major  national  newspaper  a 

Good  HousekeenineU  entire  ros  bag  of  flour  will  contain  a  certifi-  vertLsing  campaign  in  support 

ter  of  SiaramSd  Loducts  aT  ^ate  worth  25c,  a  25-pound  bag  a  three-month  special  consu. 

ter  ot  guaranteed  products  ap-  etc  offc  on  behalf  of  the  firm’s  foi 

pearing  in  the  magazine  during  'spS,Sly  marked  bags  of  Gold  Purpose  face  cream,  it  is  a 
1954  wdl  participate  in  he  can.-  ^^daT  floSrTntaininrcertifiSes  "ounced  by  Dr.  Joseph  Schu! 
paigm  The  campaign  will  run  in  already  rJlde  tL"^  president.  Sale  will  be  in  eff. 

;lb“^i,cSro"ov'’ef,0.'  fro.  February  ,  rhrouyb  A 

000.000.  It  will  reach  24  major  “b'r'endship  Fund  bags  are  expec-  rii  JU. 

markets  in  the  U.  S.  accounting  ‘o  continue  through  February.  Daily  newspapers,  syndica^ 
for  41  per  cent  of  all  food  sales  Supporting  the  promotion  is  a  and  independent  supplements 
42  per  cent  of  all  drug  sales  49  heavy  advertising  schedule  (via  all  primary  and  secondary  ci: 
per  cent  of  all  apparel  sales'  4'*  f^nneer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample)  in  will  be  used  to  achieve  maxim', 
per  cent  of  all  home  furnishing  "cw.spapers,  magazines,  radio  and  market  coverage. 

I  sales.  24  per  cent  of  all  building  television.  Full-page  ads  have  al- 

I  material  and  hardware  sales  and  "PPeared  m  a  number  of  Sugar  Industry  Joins  Up 

34  per  cent  of  the  entire  U.  S.  trade  publications  and  relig-  Jjj  $1,800,000  Campaign 

population  (52.358,200).  ‘ous  and  rural  magazines.  Others  moments  of  the  indit 

Mr.  Buckley  pointed  out  that  .scheduled  in  This  Week,  Pa-  ^  suPDiies  sugar  to  U  Sc 
this  b  ,h,  fin,,  time  a  national  and  Uf,  (donble  page),  “Tno  ““d"as°  week " 

magazine  Will  list  every  advertiser  ‘hey  had  joined  in  a  $1,800.( 

in  a  continuing  campaign  through-  Tuna  contest  three-year  educational  campa 

lout  the  year.  In  Supplements.  Dailies  (via  Leo  Burnett  Co.)  to  emp 


LOUISVILLE  BELONGS 
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SUPPLEMENT  SCHEDULE 


DID  YOU  KNOW  ? 


IXkUiHvillc  is  llio  ~iid  larsfsl  markrl 
oUeririsr  sUDPlempiit  iMlvcrtisint.-.  yot 
not  .served  by  one  oI  the  3  national 
siippIementH.  Man.v  advert iwra  us- 
iriK^  one  or  more  ot  the  .3  national 
supplements,  useil  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  Sunday  Magazine 
to  eomplete  their  national  nuimle- 
ment  whedules.  For  example,  Thia 
Week  1963  advertisers  also  phxasi 
a  total  ot  3S(i,419  Iiiusi  in  the 
Ixiuiaville  CourierJournal  Sundity 
.Maktazine. 


Send  for  your  free  copy  of  a  new  factual 
study  of  newspaper  supplements.  Write 
to:  Promotion  Deportment,  The  Courier- 
Journal,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky. 


*  THE  LOUISVILLE 

(Sonritr'liont’nal 

SUNDAY  MAGAZINE 

Sunday  Courier- Journal  Circulation  303.* 
238  •  Member  of  The  Local ly- Edi ted 
Group  #  Represented  Natiorolly  by  The 
Hfonham  Compony. 


What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


IP^jixas.'\aki, 

ema^ok 

coot  ^  it 

(V<A^ ■ 

■>\ot^GaC 


headlines  and  glum  happenings  that 
dampen  the  typical  day’s  news,  is  a 
little  island  of  normalcy  called  The 
Almanac,  a  refuge  for  gentle  souls 
where  a  man  can  recharge  his  sense 
of  humor,  find  balm  for  a  battered 
spirit  and  new  courage  to  face  a 
second  cup  of  breakfast  coffee. 

Ostensibly  a  weather  report  col¬ 
umn,  The  Almanac  is  the  daily  de¬ 
light  of  a  legion  of  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  readers,  most  of  whom 
don’t  care  what  the  weather  is  so 
long  as  the  stories  are  good.  Con¬ 
sequently  T/ie  A/manacprovidesonly 
a  capsuled  and  perfunctory  forecast 
to  justify  its  title  before  getting  on 
with  the  serious  business  of  trivia: 
an  amalgam  of  misadventures,  signs 
and  wonders  noted  by  Almanac  en¬ 
thusiasts  around  the  Upper  Midwest 
and  gleefully  forwarded  by  the  mail- 
sackful  to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
With  correspondents  on  the  spot. 
The  Almanac’s  advantage  over  com¬ 
petition  is  obvious.  Example:  the 
clear  news  beat  recently  scored  over 


The  New  Yorker  in  reporting  the 
brisk  slogan  of  a  Jackson,  Minnesota, 
hotel:  “Closer  to  everything,  includ¬ 
ing  better  hotels.” 

The  Almanac  is  typical  of  the 
scores  of  unique  news  features, 
specialized  columns  and  departments 
initiated  by  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  to  evoke  reader  interest 
and  stimulate  reader  participation, 
thus  fostering  the  indefinable  per¬ 
sonality  which  makes  two  of  the 
nation’s  largest  newspapers  true 
“home  town”  papers  both  in  spirit 
and  in  fact,  throughout  a  224-county 
area  in  4  states. 


So  what  if  a  new  cold  wave  is  on 
the  way?  According  to  The  Almanac, 
out  on  Colfax  Avenue  a  week-old 
kitten  has  found  a  fireside  in  classic 
Orphan-of-the-Storm  tradition,  and 
cat  owners  predict  a  brilliant  future 
for  this  new  solution  to  feline  over¬ 
production. 

Who  cares  if  another  hlizzard  is 
expected?  You  can  still  warm  your¬ 
self  with  thoughts  of  the  Christmas 
card  received  by  one  Minneapolis 
family  and  ominously  inscribed, 
“God  bless  you  and  protect  you  from 
Aunt  Carrie.” 

On  the  front  page  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Morning  Tribune,  floating 
happily  in  the  sea  of  portentous 


Minneapolis 
Star  a/t  //Tribune 

EVENING  MORNING  &  SUNDAY 


JOHN  COWIES,  Pr*<id«nl 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Green  Bay  Daily  Has 
Unique  Ad  File  Plan 


Green  Bay,  Wis. 

A  NATIONAL  advertising  sched¬ 
uling  and  printing  material  filing 
system  has  been  developed  by  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  that  is 
considered  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  former  “hodge-podge” 
methods,  according  to  Philip  A. 
McClosky,  manager  of  general 
advertising. 

The  system,  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  one  year,  is  built  around 
filing  ad  material  by  date  rather 
than  by  product.  The  handling 
of  agency  orders  and  scheduling 
of  ads  dovetail  in  with  the  Press- 
Gazette  filing  system.  The  Apple- 
ton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent  is  now 
installing  the  same  system. 

“After  using  our  system  for  12 
months  we  know  that  it  is  fool¬ 
proof,  except  for  the  hunian  ele¬ 
ment,”  explained  Mr.  McClosky. 
“The  brain  in  back  of  our  system 
is  E.  P.  Putney,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent.  The  system  is  the 
best  thing  we’ve  had  and  it  places 
more  responsibility  in  the  national 
department  which  takes  the  blame 
away  if  something  goes  wrong. 

“Our  experience  shows  it  has 
been  a  tinte-saver  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,”  he  added.  “There  have 
been  very  few  missed  insertions, 
repeat  ads  are  handled  almost 
automatically,  and  it  facilitates  the 
disposal  of  old  printing  material.” 

Elements  comprising  the  filing 
system  include  the  following: 

1.  Card  Files.  The  Press-Ga¬ 
zette  has  three  metal  files  for 
white  and  colored,  8  by  5  inch 
cards.  They  are  kept  on  the  desk 
during  the  day,  in  a  drawer  file  at 
night.  One  file  is  active  for  ads 
scheduled  during  the  current 
month.  Date  dividers  are  u.sed. 
Monthly  dividers  are  also  used  for 
future  ads.  When  the  first  of  the 
month  rolls  around,  the  new 
month’s  cards  are  sorted  and  put 
in  the  proper  dates.  The  other  two 
card  files  are  inactive.  When  a 


schedule  has  run  the  card  is  filed 
inactive  by  product  for  ready  ac¬ 
cess  if  a  new  order  for  the  same 
ad  or  a  new  ad  is  received. 

Cards  are  actually  usable  until 
filled,  although  the  P-G  doesn’t 
keep  them  indefinitely.  Inactive 
cards  are  found  quickly  from  the 
names  on  the  tab. 

The  P-G’s  order  file  of  agency 
orders  is  also  kept  by  product 
with  dividers  similarly  marked.  It 
is  a  great  time  saver  in  looking 
for  cards  and  orders  as  compared 
to  the  old  chore  of  looking 
through  a  stack  of  cards,  filed 
alphabetically  by  product  without 
the  dividers  and  orders  filed  alpha¬ 
betically  by  agencies. 

2.  White  Card.  When  an  or¬ 
der  comes  in  for  one  insertion,  or 
several  with  different  copy,  de¬ 
tails  are  put  on  the  card.  If  print¬ 
ing  material  is  sent,  it  is  marked 
with  the  copy  number  and  first 
running  date.  If  material  is  not  in, 
the  card  is  “flagged.”  If  flag  is 
still  on  a  week  before  ad  is  to 
run,  a  notice  is  sent  to  the 
agency  on  a  pink  form  slip.  This 
notice  relieves  the  paper  of  fur- 
ter  responsibility  if  material  does 
not  arrive.  If  material  is  in,  the 
national  department  places  a 
check  mark  on  the  card  along 
side  the  date.  Horizontal  marks  in¬ 
dicate  the  ad  has  been  scheduled 
and  is  in  composing  room.  Ma¬ 
terial  received  ahead  of  orders  is 
held  in  a  waiting  file  in  the  na¬ 
tional  department. 

3.  Color  Card.  This  card  is 
used  for  repeat  ads.  Each  piece 
of  copy  goes  on  a  separate  card. 
The  paper  has  found  that  color 
alerts  the  department  to  “repeats” 
and  by  listing  separately  there  is 
less  chance  of  missing  an  insertion 
because  the  card  is  always  moved 
to  the  next  running  date  in  the 
card  file. 

4.  Schedule  Sheet.  Four 
copies  are  made  of  schedule  sheet: 


A  NEW  JERSEY  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 

“In  our  opinion  there  has  never  been  any¬ 
thing  like  the  Keister  church  page  for  con¬ 
tinuous,  easy-to-sell  lineage-building  pro¬ 
motion.  Most  of  our  sponsors  have  been 
listed  since  the  first  insertion  four  years 
ago.  Comments  from  the  local  Minister¬ 
ial  Association  have  run  from  ‘good’  to 
‘magnificent.’  What  more  can  a  newspa¬ 
per  ask?” 

Let  ne  fiend  yon  proofs  and  full  information  about  America's  Mo.  1 
relildouB  feature.  Beautiful  art-work  and  appealinit  cop.r.  Now  running 
weekly  in  over  760  newspapers.  Write  Dept.  MU,  Keister  Advertising 
Service.  Strasburg:,  Virginia. 


Mr.  John  T.  Schofield. 
Adv.  Mrr..  the  Eve- 
ninir  News  Bridgeton. 


(1)  for  the  printer  who  handles 
composing  room  material  fllei; 

(2)  for  makeup  department;  (3) 
for  billing  to  do  posting;  (4)  one 
copy  stays  in  national  department 
for  reference.  Sheet  shows  lines 
for  billing  and  columns  and  inches 
for  makeup.  Total  inches  give  the 
makeup  man  quick  picture  of  total 
space  required  each  day.  The  re¬ 
run  date  also  appears  on  this  sheet 
for  repeats. 

5.  Material  Files.  (Numbered 
1  to  31  for  dates.)  These  are 
the  standard-size  pull-out  drawer 
type,  large  enough  for  page  mats. 
There  are  two  sets,  each  with  31 
drawers,  and  one  is  called  “active” 
for  ads  to  run,  the  other  “inac¬ 
tive”  for  ads  already  run.  When 
the  national  department  marks 
material  with  the  first  running 
date,  it  goes  into  that  date  in  the 
active  file.  After  it  has  run,  and 
if  it  does  not  run  again,  it  goes 
into  same  date  in  the  inactive  file. 


Phone  Ads  Cut 
Costs  by  4-L 
Hearing  Told 


San  Franciscc 
Advertising  effectively  reduce 
operating  costs  of  the  Pacific  Tek- 
phone  &  Telegraph  Company,  the  i 
California  State  Public  Utilitki 
Commission  was  told  during  rak 
increase  hearings  here. 

One  specific  campaign  is  ooi  I 
providing  $4  in  operating  econo¬ 
mies  for  each  dollar  invested,  | 
Douglas  Tellright,  vicepresident  b  ; 
charge  of  PT&Ts  public  relationt  'n 
told  the  commission.  I 

This  is  a  “Call  by  Number"  I 
campaign  begun  three  years  ago  | 
and  conducted  continuously  b  ' 
newspapers,  radio,  television  and 
in  messages  enclosed  with  com¬ 
pany  bills  as  well  as  in  other 
media,  Mr.  Tellright  said. 


How  Material  Handled 

The  printer  who  handles  the 
material  files  it  after  the  material 
comes  back  when  pages  are  tom 
down.  If  the  ad  is  to  repeat,  he 
puts  the  material  in  its  new  run¬ 
ning  date  in  the  active  file.  He 
gets  this  date  off  the  schedule 
sheet.  If  the  P-G  gets  an  order 
to  repeat  an  ad  that  has  run,  but 
is  in  the  inactive  file,  a  secretary 
who  does  the  scheduling  finds  the 
card  showing  that  ad.  She  then 
makes  a  note  of  the  first  running 
date  and  when  she  takes  the  sheets 
to  the  composing  room,  she  finds 
the  material  in  the  inactive  file 
and  puts  it  in  the  new  date  in  the 
active  file. 

“We  have  cleaned  out  the  in¬ 
active  material  file  twice  this  past 
year,”  said  Mr.  McClosky.  “The 
accumulation  has  not  been  too 
great  as  material  is  spread  out  in 
31  drawers.  We  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  just  about  what  to  toss 
out  and  what  to  keep.  We  use 
the  card  files  when  destroying  ma¬ 
terial.  Material  for  one-shot  ads, 
or  short  schedules,  is  destroyed 
and  card  is  thrown  away.  A  ‘D’ 
is  marked  alongside  the  specific 
ad  on  the  card  to  tell  that  mater¬ 
ial  has  been  destroyed.” 

6.  Marking  Material.  The  P- 
G  uses  two  brush  pens  for  mark¬ 
ing  printing  material.  Mats  are 
marked  with  black  ink;  plastics 
and  electros  with  a  silver  semi- 
opaque  ink.  On  real  small  mats, 
an  ordinary  pen  is  used.  On  one- 
half  or  one-inch  electros,  an  awl 
is  used  to  scratch  the  date  and 
copy  number.  "We  have  had  good 
results  with  the  two  inks,”  said 
Mr.  McClosky.  “The  inks  wear 
well,  but  once  in  a  while  we  have 
to  re-mark  material.  Material  is 
marked  front  or  back,  wherever 
there  is  room.” 

Under  the  old  system,  a  printer 
often  had  to  spend  from  two  to 
three  hours  looking  for  and  gath¬ 
ering  material  for  the  next  day’s 
national  ads,  ,'it  was  explained. 
Now,  he  can  handle  the  biggest 
day’s  national  ad  schedule  in  a 
half  hour. 


The  reduction  now  amounts  to 
$800,000  in  operators’  time  alone 
from  an  annual  expenditure  of 
approximately  $200,()00,  the  wit¬ 
ness  estimated.  This  and  other 
“service  aid”  advertising  comprise 
just  one  of  advertising’s  five-fdd 
benefits  to  the  company,  he  re-  , 
ported.  i 

“After  three  years,  we  now  save  » 
yearly  $800,000  on  the  average  ! 
from  an  annual  expenditure  for  | 
advertising  of  approximately  $200,-  I 
000,”  he  added.  I 

In  response  to  preliminary  * 
questioning,  Mr.  Tellright  report-  i 
ed  that  the  company  uses  adver-  | 
rising  “because  it  is  an  effective  i 
and  low-cost  way  of  reaching  tele-  | 
phone  users  and  the  public,  gen-  [ 
erally  with  information  which  ( 
helps  to  keep  down  our  cost  of  ; 
operation  and  consequently  helps 
to  keep  rates  down.” 

One  of  PT&Ts  purposes  in  ad- 
vertising  is  to  educate  and  tram 
the  public  in  the  more  efficient 
use  of  the  telephone,  as  good 
phone  habits  make  for  better  sen- 
ice  and  reduce  costs,  he  said.  ; 

Another  is  to  obtain  men  and  : 
women  to  meet  the  company’s  ; 
requirements,  for  good  personnel  | 
provides  good  service,  he  ex-  | 
plained.  \ 

A  third  reason  is  “to  sell  the 
phone  service  wherever  and  when¬ 
ever  practicable,”  the  commission 
was  informed.  Recent  advertis¬ 
ing  has  emphasized  the  low  cost 
of  extension  phones  in  the  home. 
Long  distance  service  is  also  be¬ 
ing  emphasized  now  that  the 
heavy  load  carried  during  the 
Korean  war  is  diminishing. 

The  company  also  uses  adver¬ 
tising  to  promote  the  sale  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising  in  the  classified 
directories. 

The  fifth  reason  for  phone  com¬ 
pany  advertising  is  “to  service  the  | 
public’s  rightful  interest  on  how 
the  company  meets  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  provide  for  essential  serv¬ 
ice,  especially  as  to  how  the  com¬ 
pany  meets  its  responsibilities  as 
a  citizen  of  the  community,”  Mr. 
Tellright  added. 
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^y^nnouncement  Li 


The  Montreal  Star 
The  Tamily  Herald  &  Weekly  Star 


The  Toronto  Telegram 
WETKEKID  Picture  Magazine 


O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

lias  represented  us  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  since  1950  through  their  office  in  New  York. 
We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  jointly  that  effective 
February  1,  1954,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc.  will  rep¬ 
resent  us  nationally  •  throughout  the  United  States. 
Their  offices  in  the  following  cities  will  be  looking 
forward  to  serving  you. 


420  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 

General  Petroleum  Bldg. 
Los  Angeles 


640  New  Center  Bldg. 
Detroit 


LaSalle-Wacker  Bldg. 
Chicago 

.  Russ  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 
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SAFETY  IS  DRAMATIC 


SAFETY  IS  PERSONAL 


SAFETY  IS  VITAL 


an  NEA  ouuiry 

HDVEITISIHG  FaniRE  SECTION 


One  of  the  most  important  and  widely  discussed  subjects 
in  America  today  is  Safety  .  .  .  the  prevention  of  costly 
and  tragic  accidents  on  the  street  and  in  the  home. 
Your  newspaper  with  your  advertisers  can  lead  the  way 
to  a  safer  1954  with  NEA's  "Your  Guide  to  Safer  Living." 
Timed  for  release  during  February  and  March,  two  of 
the  nation's  highest  accident  months,  this  8-page  stand¬ 
ard  section  dramatizes  safety  in  pictures  and  timely 
articles  .  .  .  provides  an  interested  audience  for  the 
safety  connected  messages  and  merchandise  of  your 
local  advertisers. 


This  is  the  first  in  NEA's  year-round 
program  of  6  original,  linage-building, 
advertising  feature  sections.  Write  or 
wire  for  complete  information,  proofs 
and  rates. 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 

1200  West  Third  Street  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


I  Advertiser  •  Newspaper 

Boston's  Oldest 
Bank  Steps-Up 
Ad  Schedules 

Boston 

The  Merchants  National  Bank, 
oldest  active  name  in  commercial 
banking  here,  has  become  one  of 
the  largest  newspaper  advertisers 
among  Boston  financial  institu¬ 
tions. 

Some  20.000  lines  (via  Humph¬ 
rey.  Alley  &  Richards)  will  be 
used  this  year  in  two  Boston  pa¬ 
pers,  plus  a  total  of  40  full  pages 
in  four  business  and  trade  maga- 
zine.s.  Occasional  ads  will  also  be 
placed  in  other  trade  journals. 

I  450-Liners 

After  many  dormant  years  in 
j  the  field  of  consumer  advertising. 

:  the  Merchants  began  last  year  to 
i  expand  their  advertising.  They 
went  into  the  Herald -Traveler 
I  combination  during  1953  with  a 
j  series  of  450  line  ads.  They  were 
I  placed,  regularly,  at  bottom  right 
of  the  financial  page, 
j  This  year,  the  bank  has  ex¬ 
panded  its  newspaper  activities  to 
include  the  Boston  Globe.  Each 
I  paper  will  receive  26  insertions  of 
450  lines,  running  alternate  weeks 
j  so  that  one  ad  will  appear  each 
i  week. 

No  effort  is  being  made  to  en¬ 
ter  TV  or  radio,  said  Edward 
Hickey  who  handles  the  account 
for  the  agency,  because  the  bank 
is  in  business  mostly  for  busi- 
I  ness  and  has  no  saving.s  accounts. 

'  It  is  felt  that  the  newspapers 
'  reach  more  of  the  business  com¬ 
munity  in  the  area,  than  would 
other  piedia.  There  is  no  effort 
made  to  sell  services  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  through  its  newspaper 
ads. 

Sell  Three  Things 

I  The  Merchants  advertising  tries 
to  sell  three  things:  1)  opportu¬ 
nity  for  industrial  and  business 
loans;  2)  trust  department  activi¬ 
ties;  and  3)  availability  as  a  de¬ 
pository  for  reserve  or  active  ac- 
:  counts.  In  doing  so,  Mr.  Hickey 
;  pointed  out.  there  has  been  every 
i  effort  made  to  express  the  story 
.simply  and  in  good  taste.  Every 
i  ad  is  signed  by  the  president. 

,  Richard  P.  Chapman,  to  lend  the 
full  prestige  and  dignity  of  the 
bank  to  the  message. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  no  di- 
;  rect  response,  such  as  might  be 
obtained  from  coupons  or  “do  it 
'  today”  selling,  can  be  expected, 
Mr.  Hickey  pointed  out  that  re- 
I  suits  are  obtained  by  building  the 
I  friendship  and  trust  of  the  busi- 
!  ness  community.  Copy  presents 
ideas  as  to  how  the  bank  can  be 
■  of  service  and  places  its  facilities 
at  the  disposal  of  the  business¬ 
man,  if  he  desires  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  It  does  not  use  high 
pressure  methods  to  get  the  cus¬ 
tomer  into  the  bank,  however. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Bamberger  Ad  Wins 
NRDGA  Top  Award 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark, 

N.  J.,  won  the  NRDGA’s  top 
gold  award  in  the  annual  news¬ 
paper  advertising  contest  for  its 
anniversary  campaign. 

Other  gold  awards  went  to 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  for 
its  women’s  fashion  floor  promo¬ 
tion  and  Alexander’s,  Bronx,  for 
its  series  of  institutional  newspa¬ 
per  ads. 

Awards  were  made  at  the 
NRDGA’s  sales  promotion  session. 

Plant-City  Ad 
Series  Breaks 
In  Ohio  Daily 

The  Wooster  Rubber  Company. 
Wooster,  Ohio,  kicked  off  its  20tt  | 
anniversary  year  this  week  with 
the  first  in  a  series  of  newspaper 
ad  reports  on  its  business  to  the 
home  town  folks. 

“We  have  been  successful  here, 
we  intend  to  keep  growing  here, 
and  we  look  back  on  our  20  years 
in  Wooster  with  real  satisfaction.” 
James  R.  Caldwell,  president  of 
the  company,  told  readers  of  the 
fVooster  Daily  Record  in  a  domi¬ 
nant  three-quarter  page  ad  placed 
by  the  company. 

The  company  believes  it  is  one 
of  the  first  hou.seware  firms  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  identify  itself  with  com¬ 
munity  interests  through  home  town 
newspaper  advertising  (via  Kct- 
chum,  MacLeod  &  Grove),  follow¬ 
ing  the  same  pattern  of  communi¬ 
cations  as  that  which  has  been 
^uccessfully  established  by  such 
larger  firms  as  United  States  Steel, 
Westinghouse,  Heinz  and  others. 

For  Daily  Record  readers, 
among  them  the  families  of  Woos¬ 
ter  Rubber  Co.  employes.  F.  B. 
Shaw,  vicepresident  of  manufac¬ 
turing,  noted  that  during  the  last 
three  years,  Wooster  Rubber  spent 
eight  times  more  money  on  plant 
expansion,  product  development 
and  equipment  than  in  1947,  the 
year  in  which  the  company  began 
to  record  volume  sales  increases 
that  have  carried  it  into  the  ranks 
of  one  of  the  country’s  major 
housewares  manufacturers. 

Company  management  pointed 
out,  however,  that  future  ads  will 
“definitely  not  be  used  to  inform 
the  Wooster  community  that  the 
benefits  are  all  on  one  side.” 

“A  number  of  our  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  ads  will  point  out  community 
assets  that  have  helped  our  com¬ 
pany  to  expand,  to  produce  good 
products  and  to  build  for  future 
business  with  confidence,”  James 
W.  Cooley,  publicity  director, 
pointed  out.  “We  did  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  this  first  piece  of  the 
series  .some  pertinent  facts  about 
the  company  were  well  worth  em¬ 
phasis.” 
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For  reader  health 
and  healthy  readers 
...see  the  Doctor 


answered  within  a  week,  unless  additional 
research  is  required.  The  doctor  does  not 
prescribe  for  individual  illness,  nor  make 
specific  diagnoses. 

In  a  survey  of  women  readers  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  conducted  in  19.53,  Dr. 
V^an  Dellen  got  almost  as  many  votes  as 
the  food  editor,  ranked  second  among 
feature  writers! 

Now  in  its  forty-third  year,  “How 
,  to  Keep  Well”  is  one  of  the  best 
established  newspaper  institutions 
jj/u  . . .  and  one  of  the  best  features  for 
establishing  regular  readership, 
daily  following  among  both  sexes, 
all  ages  and  income  brackets. 

If  your  circulation  suffers  from  sags, 
fallen  readership  or  response,  lagging 
vitality  or  low  count— Dr.  Van  Dellen  is 
a  tremendous  tonic!  And  he  supplies 
public  service  recognition,  wide  approval 
of  teachers,  educators,  and  health  officials 
...  at  no  extra  cost ! 

For  open  territory,  specimen  proofs 
and  prices . . .  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie 
Slott.  Manager... 


The  doctor  is  Theodore  R.  Van  Dellen, 
M.D.,  whose  health  column  “How  to  Keep 
Well”  appears  in  41  major  newspapers. 

One  of  the  leading  authorities  on  health 
and  hygiene,  the  doctor  is  assistant  dean 
of  the  Northw'estern  University  medical 
school,  specialist  in  heart  diseases,  and 
a  practicing  physician. 

He  spices  his  column  with  common 
sense  and  humor... covers  every 
topic  from  cold  feet  to  hot  flashes, 
migraine  and  mustard  plaster, 
spots  before  the  eyes,  high  blood  ^  v 
pressure  and  low  I.Q. . . .  tells  how  • 
to  loosen  tight  nerves,  and  what  to  do 
before  the  obstetrician  arrives. 

“How  to  Keep  Well”  adds  popularity 
and  prestige  to  any  paper,  and  draws 
record  response.  In  19.53,  column  readers 
asked  his  advice  in  123,221  letters.  To 
answer  them,  the  doctor  has  a  staff  of 
six.  including  two  M.D.’s  . . .  and  more 
than  300  leaflets  on  mumps,  measles, 
or  multiple  sclerosis.  And 
the  unusual  cases  get  a 
personal  letter.  Readers  are 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

^Million  Ad  Club*  Has 
23  Members  for  1953 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Once  again  we  salute  that  ex¬ 
clusive  company  of  newspapers 
who  in  the  past  year  chalked  up 
a  million  or  more  individual  clas¬ 
sified  ads.  As  every  one  associ¬ 
ated  with  classified  advertising 
knows,  ad  count,  more  than  line 
count,  represents  the  nadir  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  realm  of  want  ads.  The 
reader  frequents  a  particular  clas¬ 
sified  section  not  because  it  has 
large  ads,  but  because  it  has  a 
large  variety  of  offerings. 

(Ted  McDonald  told  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association 
meeting  at  Albany  last  week  that 
his  father,  Harrison  McE>onald, 
started  this  Million  Ad  Club 
more  than  25  years  ago  when  he 
led  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
over  the  mark.  This  was  the  first 
time  any  newspaper  had  run  so 
many  classified  ads  in  a  year.) 

The  accompanying  list  of  “Mil¬ 
lion  Classified  Ad”  newspapers  for 
1953  was  compiled  by  Anthony 
T.  Powderly,  CAM,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 
Fourteen  of  the  23  papers  showed 
increases  in  ad  count  over  1952 
while  19  of  them  showed  gains 
in  linage.  Three  papers,  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  -  Tribune, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  and 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram  broke 
into  the  Million  club  in  the  pa.st 
year. 

Optimistic  About  *54 

Continuing  the  appraisal  of 
classified  potential  for  the  first 
half  of  1954  begun  here  last 
week,  we  hear  from  former 
ANCAM  Prexy  Lester  P.  Jenkins, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times.  He  says: 

“Automotive  linage  is,  of  course, 
the  one  which  is  showing  the 
greatest  growth  and  the  one  which 
I  believe  will  continue  at  a  high 


level  this  year.  There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  pressure  on  the  part  of  new 
car  dealers  for  the  newspaper  to 
curtail  the  advertising  of  current 
model  cars  which  seem  to  be  flood¬ 
ing  the  market — and  of  pressure 
on  the  part  of  the  used  car  deal¬ 
ers  for  the  privilege  of  offering 
their  merchandise  for  sale.  This 
present  somewhat  of  a  ‘tightrope’ 
situation,  is  one  which  I  believe 
newspapers  should  eye  primarily 
from  the  point  of  view  of  how 
they  will  best  serve  their  readers. 

“I  believe  that  merchandise-for- 
sale  classifications  offer  linage  op¬ 
portunities  for  most  papers. 

“Real  estate  in  the  Seattle  area 
should  continue  at  a  high  level. 
Financing  seems  to  be  easing 
somewhat — and  that,  of  course,  is 
the  key  to  the  sales  volume  and 
building  activity. 

With  respect  to  employment 
advertising,  ours  seems  to  have 
leveled  off  and  is  running  slightly 
under  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  In 
our  case,  employment  advertising 
runs  roughly  about  20%  of  our 
total  linage.” 

Used  Truck  Selling 

“As  to  advertising,  we  have 
settled  down  to  a  steady  plan  of 
one  or  two  classified  ads  daily.” 

The  speaker  was  R.  N.  Heint- 
zelman,  Orlando,  Fla.  and  he  was 
telling  the  national  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  how  he  sells 
used  trucks.  The  steady  advertis¬ 
ing  plan  is  keyed  to  this  thinking: 

“We  believe  that  more  than 
anything  else  LOW  advertising 
prices  are  the  key  to  fast  turn. 
This  applies  to  all  standard  makes 
and  models  and  particularly  to 
panels  and  pickups. 

“We  believe  in  putting  the 
prices  on  the  windshield  of  all 
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^MILLION  AD  CLUB’ 


Newspaper  Ads 

1.  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times .  2,587,213 

2.  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune .  1,732,481 

3.  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald .  1,681,569 

4.  New  York  Times .  1,660,342 

5.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer .  1,530,144 

6.  Detroit  (Mich.)  News .  1,506,068 

7.  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner .  1,344,786 

8.  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal .  1,327,444 

9.  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch .  1,325,917 

10.  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle .  1,251,643 

11.  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer .  1,245,726 

12.  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star-Tribune. . .  1,222,301 

13.  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner....  1,149,355 

14.  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun-Papers .  1,143,761 

15.  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star .  1,126,638 

16.  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin .  1,087,887 

17.  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle. . .  1,077,988 

18.  Denver  (Colo.)  Post .  1,073,946 

19.  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star .  1,071,908 

20.  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union-Tribune. .  1,025,057 

21.  Portland  Oregonian .  1,024,459 

22.  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star .  1,449,659 

23.  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram .  1,063,488 


Lines 


14,973,813 

13,734,525 

13,181,231 

10,408,021 

12,513,690 

12,181,820 

8,716,581 

14,760,670 

10,034,390 

10,223,381 

15,256,921 

10,061,614 

8,440,075 

9,742,20) 

6,480,840 

7,003,98; 

5,321,514 

8,460,150 

9,959,940 

6,319,92: 

7,387,870 

10,698,93) 

8,039,861 


1 
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trucks  on  the  front  line.  Prices  in 
large  print  do  attract  persons 
driving  by.  They  help  give  the 
prospect  confidence  in  the  unit 
and  the  dealer,  and  tend  to  look 
like  a  Sale  Special. 

“Classified  ads  list  the  truck.s’ 
good  points  in  detail,  headed  by 
the  price  in  large  bold  type  and 
followed  by  the  stock  number  for 
ready  identification.  We  run  these 
classified  ads  every  day  of  the 
week,  using  display  space  only  on 
two  to  four  special  sales  events 
during  the  year.  Those  ads  gen¬ 
erally  list  a  WAS  and  IS  column, 
Stock  number  column  and  tie  it  in 
with  a  Fall,  Summer  or  Spring 
Clearance  event.  Stressing  a  large 
selection  of  types  and  models  we 
believe  important  and  again  use  of 
heavy  bold-face  type  and  odd 
prices  LOOKS  good  in  an  ad. 

■ 

Blending  Elected 
By  Texas  APME 


Awards  Announced 

By  Texas  APME 

Dallas,  To. 

The  Houston  Post,  the  Tentfii 
Telegram  and  the  Abilene  Rt- 
porter-News  won  top  awards  in  the 
Texas  Associated  Press  Managim 
Editors  Association  1953  contest! 

Dean  Reed  and  other  Housta 
Post  staff  members  won  first  pla« 
in  the  spot  news  contest  for  bit 
cities  (over  50,000)  with  fireworb 
plant  explosion  stories.  The  Po« 
also  placed  first  in  the  commi- 
nity  service  contest  with  Ralph 
O’Leary’s  series  on  the  “Minna 
Women”  and  their  influence  « 
community  affairs.  The  Temple 
Telegram  staff  won  first  place  hf 
spot  news,  small  cities,  with  is 
Waco  tornado  coverage. 

A  drouth  picture  by  Don  Hutdi- 
eson  of  the  Abilene  Reporter-Nets 
won  the  news  photograph  gra»l 
sweepstakes  award. 

Other  first  place  winners  were: 


Dallas,  Texas 
The  lexas  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
elected  officers,  discussed  problems 
and  heard  talks  by  Frank  Noel, 
AP  photographer  who  is  a  veteran 
of  Korea  prison  camps,  and  Alton 
Blakeslee.  AP  science  editor,  at 
the  54th  annual  meeting  here. 

New  president  is  Harry  Bland- 
ing.  editor.  Temple  Telegram. 
Other  officers:  first  vicepresident, 
Ray  Parr,  Amarillo  Globe-Times; 
second  vicepresident,  Roderick  J. 
Watts,  Houston  Chronicle;  secre¬ 
tary,  Bill  Collyns,  Midland  Re¬ 
porter-Telegram;  treasurer,  Felix 
McKnight,  Dallas  Morning  News, 
m 

Miller  Joins  NEA 

Chicago 

Louis  B.  Miller  has  joined  the 
staff  at  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  general  headquarters.  He 
will  sell  advertising  for  National 
Publisher  and  will  assist  as  asso- 


News  features;  Floyd  .\ten,  San  A* 
tonio .  Express;  Lillian  Womack,  Shr 
man  Democrat. 

Short  features:  George  Dolan,  fwl 
tVorth  Star-Telegram;  Woodrow  Mob 
gomery.  Temple  Telegram. 

Sports  news:  Jack  Gallagher,  Iloitsits 
Post;  Harless  Wade,  Abilene  Reportr- 
bte-.vs. 

Sports  features:  Bill  Brammer,  4iut« 
A  merican-Statesman ;  Bill  Thompsoi, 
Paris  Netvs. 

Page  one  make  up:  Fort  Worth  Sts’- 
Telegram;  Denton  Record-Chronicle. 

Headline  writing:  Bob  Morris,  Am 
rillo  Daily  News;  Jack  Foster,  .Ibilm 
Reporter-News. 

Women’s  department  story:  Jennih 
Kelly,  Austin  Statesman;  Mary  Ka4 
erine  McDougall,  Abilene  Reporter 
News. 

Spot  news  photography:  John  Let- 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram;  Don  H* 
chenson,  Abilene  Reporter-News. 

Sports  photography:  A1  Panzera,  Ffi 
Worth  Star-Telegram;  Clinton  W 
K;mus,  Abilene  Reporter-News. 

Feature  photography:  Charles  Tayki- 
Austin  American-.'itatcsman;  Bob  Banu 
Marshall  News-Messenger. 

Newsfeatures  photiwraphy:  Tannc 
Laine,  Lubbock  Avalanche-Joumu. 
Owen  S.  English,  Texarkana  Gaxette. 
m 

Blue  Grass  Review 


ciate  editor.  He  comes  to  the 
NEA  staff  from  Northwestern 
University  having  just  completed 
his  work  for  Master’s  degree  at 


Lexington,  K) 
The  Sunday  Herald-Leader  of 
Jan.  10  contained  176  pages,  b- 
cluding  the  annual  Blue  Grass  Rt 


the  Medill  School  of  Journalism.  view. 
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300%  Range 
In  Cost  of  Ad 
Pages  Shown 

San  Francisco 
Costs  of  producing  a  page  of 
advertLsing  have  a  range  of  more 
than  300  per  cent  and  salesmen 
can  provide  a  real  service  to  news¬ 
papers  and  to  advertisers  by 
avoiding  fancy  layouts,  members 
of  the  California  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
were  told  here  Jan.  15. 

Regulation  of  production  and 
the  maintenance  of  copy  deadlines 
also  are  vital  factors  in  curbing 
expenses,  a  panel  assured  a  rec¬ 
ord  gathering  which  included  pub¬ 
lishers  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  heads  as  well  as  advertising 
men.  James  Harrah,  Lodi  News- 
Sentinel,  was  chairman. 

Plans  Extra  Charge 
Dean  Lesher,  publisher,  Lesher 
Newspapers,  said  his  organization 
is  planning  an  extra  charge  to 
meet  the  added  expense  of  late 
copy  which  now  “penalizes”  the 
newspaper.  In  classified,  this  is  at 
the  additional  gain  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  of  a  preferred  position  in 
‘Too  Late  to  Classify,”  he  stressed. 

Advertising  pages  and  sections 
with  a  cost  per  page  range  of 
from  seven  to  21  hours  of  com¬ 
posing  room  time  were  displayed 
by  Paul  Moffatt,  business  mana¬ 
ger,  Berkeley  Gazette.  While  the 
21 -hour  page  underwent  excessive 
copy  changes,  it  also  was  so  de¬ 
signed  that  no  two  pieces  of  type 
could  be  set  “square”  and  none 
were  at  the  same  angle,  he  ob¬ 
served. 

Column  cost  accounting  was  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Jerry  Bolman,  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury-News.  He  does  not  believe 
page  costs  of  different  newspa¬ 
pers  can  be  compared  safely  be¬ 
cause  of  variance  in  the  number 
of  editions  and  replates,  contents 
and  type  of  copy. 

Deadlines 

Deadlines  can  be  too  early,  Mr. 
Bolman  maintained.  The  daily 
completion  of  each  day’s  require¬ 
ments,  whether  for  immediate 
publication  or  not,  has  proven  the 
answer  at  San  Jose,  he  reported. 

A  daily  work  chart  installed  by 
the  Ridder  organization  tells  how 
far  the  production  department  has 
to  go,  enables  easy  rechecks  of 
the  day’s  additional  requirements 
at  any  hour,  and  provides  a  guide 
to  manning  requirements. 

■ 

Anniversary  Spread 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 
The  La  Crosse  Tribune,  daily 
and  Sunday,  is  marking  its  50th 
year.  On  Jan.  3,  the  44-page  Sun¬ 
day  edition  carried  articles  on  lo¬ 
cal  and  area  business  firms  organ¬ 
ized  50  years  or  more.  On  subse¬ 
quent  . Sundays  throughout  the 
year,  histories  of  other  firms  will 
be  published  in  the  news  columns 
in  order  of  their  anniversaries. 


AT  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  sessions  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Retail 
Conference  in  Chicago,  Jan.  14-16,  William  G.  Chandler,  second  from 
the  right,  performs  his  annual  rite  of  greeting  those  attending  their 
first  of  these  gatherings.  Shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Chandler  is  Malcolm 
Bolles  of  the  Albuquerque  Journal  and  Tribune.  Others  are,  left  to 
right,  W.  H.  Metz,  New  York  general  advertising  office;  Arthur  Ardi- 
zone,  Cleveland  Press;  James  Pierson,  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News; 
Harold  Rosene,  Cleveland  Press;  and  William  Over,  Indianapolis  Times. 


Lewis  S.  Fidier,  director  of  the  general  advertising  department  of 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  and  Jerry  Burton  of  the  retail  division 
look  over  the  shoulders  of  their  associates  at  20th  anniversary  sessions 
of  the  organization’s  retail  conferences  in  Chicago.  Those  in  the  front 
row,  left  to  right,  are  H.  H.  MacLean,  assistant  to  Mr.  Fidier  in  charge 
of  retail  advertising;  J.  Peter  Doyle  of  the  Chicago  office,  and  Al 
Levanthal  of  the  New  York  office. 


Photo-Copy  Machine 
Used  on  Transient  Bills 

The  New  York  Times  has  sim¬ 
plified  its  transient  billing  system 
by  using  photo-copying  machines 
in  place  of  typewriters. 

The  charge  ticket  has  been 
modified  to  look  exactly  like  the 
transient  invoice,  and  the  billing 
system  is  described  by  Sylvester 
J.  Brenner,  credit  manager,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  typists,  checkers  and  charge 
clerks  use  this  revised  form  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  used  the  old  charge 
ticket,  but  instead  of  being  billed 
on  an  electric  typewriter,  it  is  run 
through  a  photo  copying  machine 
and  an  exact  copy  of  the  charge 
ticket  becomes  available. 

This  bill  is  mailed  with  a  busi¬ 
ness  reply  re-order  card  on  which 


the  advertiser,  if  he  wishes  to  re¬ 
insert  the  advertisement,  simply 
copies  the  invoice  number  and 
date,  signs  and  drops  it  in  the 
mailbox. 

The  original  charge  ticket  has 
become  the  ledger  record  and  is 
filed  alphabetically.  In  this  way 
only  one  copy  of  the  bill  is  need¬ 
ed  in  place  of  the  former  four. 
At  the  end  of  30  days  the  unpaid 
ledger  accounts  are  again  run 
through  the  photo  copying  ma¬ 
chine  and  two  copies  are  pro¬ 
duced. 

As  under  the  old  typing  sys¬ 
tem,  one  copy  is  mailed  as  a  re¬ 
minder  and  the  second  goes  to 
the  Credit  Department. 

Accounts  remaining  open  after 
60  days  are  again  proces^  in  the 
photo  copying  machine. 


'Talking'  Ads 
Held  Adaptable 
To  Newspapers 

“Talking”  advertisements,  tech¬ 
nique  of  which  is  said  to  be  adapt¬ 
able  to  newspapers,  made  their 
debut  as  inserts  in  the  January  is¬ 
sues  of  Electrical  Merchandising^ s 
statistical  edition  for  the  appliance 
industry,  and  Institutions,  publi¬ 
cation  for  hotels,  restaurants,  etc. 

First  advertiser  to  use  the  tech¬ 
nique,  the  idea  of  Sight  &  Sound 
Enterprises,  New  York,  is  Fed- 
ders-Quigan  Corp.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
which  plugged  its  1954  line  of 
room  air  conditioners  to  the 
trade. 

The  ads  (via  BBD&O)  “talk” 
by  virtue  of  an  eight-inch  78 
r.p.m.  record  cut  into  the  coated- 
then-laminated  stock  of  the  page 
itself.  The  record  is  perforated 
around  its  circumference  to  permit 
easy  removal  from  the  page  by 
the  reader  for  playing  on  any  78 
r.p.m.  record  player. 

Last  year,  Fedders-Quigan  im¬ 
pressed  the  trade  by  introducing 
its  ’53  line  through  use  of  the  first 
3-D  ad.  “Naturally,”  William  H. 
Chase,  Fedders  manager  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion,  told  E  &  P 
this  week,  “we  felt  our  '54  intro¬ 
duction  had  to  be  as  sensationally 
different,  if  not  more  so,  than  last 
year’s.  Sight  &  Sound’s  talking  ad 
technique  certainly  filled  the  bill.” 

Tape  Recording  Needed 
According  to  Lawrence  Forray, 
president  of  Sight  &  Sound  Enter¬ 
prises,  all  he  needs  from  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  the  necessary  art  work 
for  the  ad  plus  a  tape  recording 
of  the  message  to  be  cut  into  the 
record.  His  firm  will  take  it  from 
there,  printing  up  the  ad  on  coat¬ 
ed  stock,  cutting  in  the  record,  and 
then  laminating  over  the  finished 
page.  The  completed  ad  is  then 
delivered  to  the  advertiser  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  his  scheduled  media. 

“If  an  advertiser  prefers,”  Mr. 
Forray  said,  “he  can  print  up  the 
ad  himself  on  coated  stock,  leav¬ 
ing  space  for  the  record.  Then  we 
can  cut  the  record  from  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  tape  and  then  laminate  the 
page." 

Prices  on  Sight  &  Sounds’  talk¬ 
ing  ads  obviously  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  record  to  be  cut  and 
the  quantity  desired.  A  rough  es¬ 
timate,  however,  places  the  cost 
for  less  than  1,000,000  units  at 
anywhere  from  13c  to  25c  per 
page.  In  lots  of  1,000,000  or  more, 
cost  runs  less  than  10c. 

While  Fedders-Quigan  used  an 
eight-inch  78  r.p.m.  record  in  its 
trade  ads.  Sight  &  Sound  Enter¬ 
prises  can  cut  any  size  up  to  12 
inches  and  use  any  of  the  three 
standard  speeds — 45,  33-1/3  and 
78  r.p.m. 

As  Mr.  Forray  sees  it,  the  talk¬ 
ing  ad  technique  is  applicable  to 
newspaper  ads  via  the  insert 
method.  In  addition,  he  said,  rec¬ 
ords  used  in  ads  appearing  in 
newspapers  can  be  localized. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Library  Evaluation 
Is  a  Knotty  Problem 

By  Earl  English 

Dean,  School  of  lournalism.  University  of  Missouri 


One  of  the  many  problems  fac¬ 
ing  the  newly  organized  journal¬ 
ism  accrediting  committee  is  that 
of  evaluating  libraries  in  the 
schools.  The  check  list  method 
used  by  the  committee  in  1947-49 
has  drawn  the  ill-will  of  many 
educators,  (E&P,  Dec.  5,  1953, 
page  8,  and  Dec.  19,  page  28). 

As  the  designer  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  list,  I  fully  realize  that  newer 
and  better  methods  now  may  be 
available,  with  the  result  that  the 
committee  regards  the  list  as  “un¬ 
realistic”  and  plans  to  “junk”  it, 
as  Quintus  C.  Wilson  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  has  reported. 

False  Informatiun 

I  have  been  staggered  a  little, 
however,  by  the  false  information 
which  has  been  circulated  regard¬ 
ing  this  part  of  the  first  accredit¬ 
ing  program.  It  has  been  maligned 
in  high  places,  one  university  pres¬ 
ident  even  going  so  far  as  to  state 
in  an  address  that  the  list  repre¬ 
sented  books  to  be  found  in  the 
library  of  a  particular  well-known 
school  of  journalism  whose  per¬ 
sonnel  played  an  important  part 
in  the  accrediting  program! 

Evaluating  the  library  available 
for  a  school  of  journalism  presents 
a  problem  found  in  few  other 
fields  of  academic  endeavor.  It 
would  be  a  simple  matter  to  check 
the  books  which  the  Dewey  deci¬ 
mal  system  classifies  under  jour¬ 
nalism — 070.  But  many  books  of 
^eat  value  in  the  education  of  a 
journalist  are  found  in  other  fields 
— art,  economics,  science,  seman¬ 
tics,  sociology,  to  name  a  few. 
How  can  a  committee  spending 
a  few  hours  on  a  college  campus 
determine  if  a  faculty  has  spent 
the  mental  energy  and  dollars  and 
cents  over  the  years  to  collect  the 


items  calculated  to  inspire  and 
inform? 

Add  to  this  problem  the  fact 
that  the  visiting  committees  differ 
in  personnel  in  almost  every  case, 
and  one  wonders  how  it  might  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  a  defensible 
base  for  evaluations  from  library 
to  library. 

Rather  than  trying  to  define  ar¬ 
bitrarily  the  items  or  limits  of 
journalism  listings,  I  called  on 
two  leading  authorities  in  each  of 
25  different  fields  (editing,  radio 
news,  agricultural  journalism, 
magazine  writing,  etc.)  to  name 
25  books  and  periodicals  which 
they  would  include  in  a  sample 
list  representing  their  particular 
specialty.  Much  of  the  misunder- 
■standing  of  the  check  list  centers 
on  this  point.  The  sample  lists 
called  for  a  few  books  which 
might  be  considered  “musts”  and 
a  few  which  only  occasionally 
might  serve  a  useful  purpase,  as  in 
the  case  of  foreign  language  title-s 
or  others  on  the  periphery  of  the 
special  field.  The  greater  share  of 
the  titles  were  to  be  considered 
as  deserving  inclusion  between 
these  two  extremes. 

Fewer  Than  500  Titles 

After  duplicate  titles  from  the 
contributors  were  eliminated,  the 
result  was  a  composite  check  list 
of  fewer  than  500  titles,  each 
keyed  by  number  to  a  special  area 
in  journalism.  The  total  number 
of  titles  represented  about  four  or 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  volumes  available  in  the  larger 
journalism  school  libraries. 

As  it  turned  out,  no  school 
scored  higher  than  90  per  cent, 
with  the  median  in  the  60's  and 
the  lower  scores  in  the  30’s.  A 
low  score,  however,  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  library  was 
inadequate  in  the  area  in  which 


the  school  claimed  an  accreditable 
sequence  of  instruction.  The  vis¬ 
iting  committee  readily  deter¬ 
mined,  by  means  of  the  keyed 
numbers  on  the  list,  whether  or 
not  a  substantial  number  of  the 
missing  items  were  from  the  areas 
under  tonsideration. 

The  check  list  thus  made  it 
possible  to  compare  the  holdings 
of  a  relatively  small  library  on  an 
equitable  basis  with  a  much  larger 
one.  The  question  was  not  how 
many  books  does  a  library  have, 
but  rather  does  it  contain  a  rea¬ 
sonable  representation  of  the 
books  needed  to  provide  back¬ 
ground  material  for  a  particular 
area  of  specialization.  The  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  the  check 
list  served  further  as  a  guide  for 
the  visiting  committees  in  their 
on  -  the  -  scene  evaluations.  Of 
course,  a  number  of  additional 
factors  were  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  arriving  at  a  qualitative 
statement  of  library  adequacy. 

Only  a  Sample  List 

Naturally,  because  of  the  in¬ 
vestigative  nature  of  the  list,  it 
was  sent  only  to  libraries  in  insti¬ 
tutions  requesting  journalism  ac¬ 
creditation.  During  the  accredit¬ 
ing  period,  a  number  of  other 
schools  requested  the  list,  some 
expressing  a  desire  to  buy  all  of 
the  items  in  order  to  qualify  for 
accreditation!  The  explanation  that 
it  'was  a  sample  list  for  testing 
purposes  only,  and  that  the  blind 
pu|chase  of  the  entire  content  in 
most  cases  would  be  an  unwise 
expenditure  was  widely  misunder¬ 
stood. 

It  is  significant,  I  believe,  that 
other  accrediting  groups  have 
taken  up  the  check  list  method, 
including  chemistry,  music  and 
law.  A  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association  advo¬ 
cates  this  technique  and  has  even 
prepared  its  own  check  list  on  a 
sampling  basis. 

It  is  possible  that  the  new  ac¬ 
crediting  committee  may  come  up 
with  a  “realistic”  method  of  li¬ 
brary  evaluation.  So  far,  the 
committee  has  not  discussed  sub¬ 
stitute  measures.  Years  of  schol¬ 
arly,  discerning  work  on  the  part 
of  faculty  and  staff  go  into  the 
building  of  a  good  journalism  li¬ 
brary.  There  is  no  5-foot  shelf, 
no  list,  secret  or  otherwise,  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  individual  requirements  of 
a  particular  school. 

What  is  needed  is  a  method  of 
determining  if  a  reasonable  effort 
has  been  made  to  make  knowl¬ 
edge  available  for  inquiring  minds 
in  the  areas  in  which  the  school 
is  identified.  Even  with  poor  teach¬ 
ing  and  inadequate  equipment,  a 
bright  aggressive  student  may  get 
his  money’s  worth  if  the  best  lit¬ 
erature  in  his  field  is  available. 

In  any  event,  I  doubt  that 
the  essential  facts  of  library  ade¬ 
quacy  can  be  determined  by  one 
of  these  “qualitative”  two  -  hour 
tours  of  the  stacks,  leaving  the 
committee  dependent  for  its  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  kind  of  bibliographic 
osmosis. 


Composite  Statistics 
On  Campus  Journalism 

Hartford,  G>na 

Campus  journalism  in  tht 
United  States  amounts  to  this: 

The  typical  college  daily  newv 
paper  is  published  151  times  i 
year,  averages  four  pages  per  ii. 
sue  and  prints  some  755,000  cop^ 
ies  during  the  academic  year. 

What’s  more:  Most  college  pa¬ 
pers  are  published  five  times  a 
week,  with  a  few  publications  ap 
pearing  six  days  a  week. 

The  Connecticut  Campus,  un 
dergraduate  daily  at  the  Univei  ij 
sity  of  Connecticut,  has  disclosed  | 
facts  from  a  national  survey. 

In  other  phases:  More  than  haL' 
the  college  dailies  fail  to  shov 
any  profit  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Moreover,  some  newspapers,  par 
ticularly  those  on  state  university 
campuses,  have  to  rely  heavfly 
on  compulsory  student  fees. 

Twenty-two  editors  reported 
that  they  make  an  annual  profit, 
which  ranges  from  $50  at  one 
midwestern  school  to  “around 
$5,000.” 

The  average  budget  of  a  school 
paper,  it  was  found,  is  $47,000. 

Advertising  plays  an  ever-in 
creasing  role  in  the  publicatioi 
picture. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  col¬ 
leges  have  “No  Drinking”  regu 
lations,  but  10  per  cent  carry  beer 
dnd  liquor  ads. 

All  dailies  are  allowed  to  cany 
cigarette  advertising. 

All  college  dailies  carry  both 
local  and  national  advertising,  but 
the  survey  found  their  income 
varied  from  $1,500  to  $55,000. 

■ 

Caliiomian  Edits 
Old  Moroccan  Paper 

Rabat,  Morocco 

On  New  Year’s  Day,  ChesW 
L.  Hoover,  a  young  Californian, 
took  over  the  editor’s  chair  at  the 
Tangier  Gazette  &  Morocco  Mail. 
the  oldest  newspaper  in  Morocco 
Major  Frank  H.  Mellor,  retired 
British  Army  officer,  relinquished 
the  post. 

The  Gazette  &  Mail  was  found¬ 
ed  when  this  comer  of  Afrki 
was  really  wild.  Despite  civil  wan 
and  the  jockeying  for  power  by 
Europ>ean  nations,  the  Gazette  i 
Mail  has  successfully  survived  the 
vagaries  of  life  in  Tangier. 

Throughout  its  life,  the  Gazette 
&  Mail  has  been  set  and  printed 
on  an  ancient  hand  press.  One 
of  Mr.  Hoover’s  first  tasks  will  be 
to  modernize  the  technical  side  of 
the  paper  which  is  published  week 
ly  and  circulates  among  the  Eng 
lish-speaking  community  in  Mo 
rocco.  The  Gazette  &  Mail  is 
owned  by  Lord  Crichton-Stuart, « 
Scottish  baron. 

■ 

Press  Room  Fire 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Fire  in  the  press  room  of  the 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald,  on  Inn 
6  caused  damage  to  the  color  pres 
and  several  tons  of  newsprint. 
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47th  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  LEADERSHIP! 

It  Sounds  Like  the  Same  01’  Story. ..BUT  IT’S  NEfV 

Again  in  1953  The  Pittsburgh  Press  Hit  an 

ALL  TIME  HIGH 


ADVERTISING  RECORD 


29.108.33Z 


TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LINES 


*1,357,722  Lines  Gained  Over  the  Year  1952 


Almost  as  much  as  the  combined  gain  of  the 
other  two  Pittsburgh  Papers 


In  1953  The  Sun-Tele  Published 
18,558,933  Lines  of  Advertising 

a  Gain  of  884,249  Lines  over  1952 


In  1953  The  Post-Gaxette  Published 
11,824,452  Total  Lines  of  Advertising 

a  Gain  of  529,459  Lines  over  1952 

Source:  Mtdia  Records,  Ine. 


PRESS 

48.9% 


Sun  Telegraph  \  Post  Gazette 

31.2%  \  19.9%  , 


We’re  proud  of  these  accomplish¬ 
ments^  born  of  the  faith  in  The  Pittsburgh 
Press  of  its  Readers  .  .  .  and  Advertisers 


Percentage 
of  Total 
Advertising 
in  Pittsburgh 
Newspaper 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 


(A  Scripps-Howard  ISetrspaper) 


Predominantly  No.  1  in  Pittsburgh 

First  in  Circulation — in  Total  Advertising— in  General  Advertising- 
in  Automotive  Advertising — in  Retail  Advertising— in  Classified  Advertising 

in  ONE  WORD— EVERYTHING! 
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Since  V-J  Day,  the  West  Coast  welkins  have 
sounded  with  gladsome  Chamber  of  Commerce 
cries  as  the  covered  zvagons  continue  to  deposit 
new  arrivals. 


The  City  of  the  Angels  spazvns  new  chicken 
wire  and  stucco  subdivisions,  water  shortages, 
traffic  jams  and  smog;  meanwhile  plaintively 
cautioning  incipient  immigrants  that  Advance 
Reservations  are  advisable. 


Southern  Florida  each  season  bugs  the  eyes 
of  winter  visitors  with  fresh-sprung  townsites, 
and  telephone  directories  of  nexu  settlers  who 
even  spend  the  summer  there. 

And  one  time  whistlestops  all  over  the  map 
show  sprouting  suburbs. 

Popzdation — iVs  wonderful! 


While  most  communities  hail  their  Census 
blessings.  New  York  is  as  silent  as  North  Dakota, 
which  had  none. 

Population  is  nothing  new  in  these  parts.  It’s 
been  around  a  long,  long  time.  After  the  6rst  few 
million,  the  novelty  wears  off.  During  the  rush 
hours.  Population  can  be  a  darn  nuisance. 

In  sober  fact,  having  known  more  population 
than  other  places  for  a  couple  of  centuries.  New 
York  gains  more  poptdation  than  other  places. 

The  1950  Census  credited  City  and  Suburbs 
with  a  decade  growth  of  1,483,429 — an  increase 
larger  than  the  total  population  of  any  but  the  five 
largest  US  cities! 

Currently  in  this  area,  the  population  increases 
more  than  3,000  every  week — an  annual  increment 
almost  equivalent  to  another  Tulsa,  without  the 
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disadvantages  of  Oklahoma!  Or  almost  another 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  national  advertisers  try 
to  see  if  advertising  sells  something. 

New  York’s  spectacular  spread  comes  from 
propagation,  the  longer  life  span,  and  influx. 

Every  year  enterprising  industries  leave  the 
locales  of  their  origin,  to  set  up  headquarters  in 
Manhattan  skyscrapers;  and  settle  transplanted 
employees’  families  in  Queens  apartments  or  ranch 
houses  in  the  suburbs. 

The  quota  busters  in  every  business  bid  for 
the  firm’s  New  York  office,  as  the  fastest  route  to 
pelf,  promotion  and  vice  presidencies. 

The  bright  young  folks  forsake  the  burgs  of 
their  birth  to  bring  their  talents  to  the  Big  Town. 
The  guys  and  gals  with  more  red  corpuscles,  or 
a  kinetic  something  in  their  souls — come  to  try 
on  for  size  the  world’s  biggest  marketplace. 

For  lotus  eaters,  the  sun  and  security  seekers. 

.  ll'L  ^  1  J  aoBono 
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the  minimum  workers  and  wanters,  other  places 
have  more  lure.  The  migrants  to  this  metropolis 
crave  the  climate  of  Opportunity,  and  the  Big 
Chance  to  become  Better  Customers ! 

New  YORK  is  not  only  this  country’s  biggest 
and  best  market,  but  bigger  and  better  than  ever 
— with  more  than  fourteen  million  people,  four 
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The  population  of  New  York  City  and  suburbs 
is  increased  by  more  than  3,000  people  every  week 


million  families!  And  growing  faster  than  ever! 

And  no  other  market  anywhere  has  The  News 
— with  more  than  two  million  circulation ! 

All  you  need  to  know  about  The  News  is  that 
New  Yorkers  like  it  better  than  any  other  news¬ 
paper — like  it  enough  to  go  out  and  buy  it  from 
newsstand  or  store  every  day  in  the  year! 


No  other  newspaper,  magazine,  I  V  or  radio 
station  in  New  York  reaches  more  New  Yorkers 
—or  delivers  your  advertising  message  w  ith  more 
certainty  and  effect,  at  a  lower  cost. 

If  you  need  to  find  business  this  year,  a  News 
representative  will  be  glad  to  show  you  how,  and 
where,  and  why!  Call  any  office. 


THE  H  NEWS,  New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

with  twice  the  circulation  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America .. . 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City  .  .  .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  .  .  . 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  .  .  .  1127  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
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BEST  KEPT  SECRET 

THE  STORY  of  the  kidnapping  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  weekend  has  l^en  billed  as  “the 
best-kept  newspaper  crime  secret”  in  history. 
That  may  be  true,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
“the  best-kept  secret”  in  newspaper  history. 
There  were  times  during  World  War  II  when 
more  newspapermen  in  more  scattered  places 
knew  of  important  security  secrets  but  re¬ 
frained  from  publishing  them  under  the  vol¬ 
untary  censorship  code.  The  stakes,  of  course, 
were  higher  then  and  every  newspaperman 
was  alert  to  the  possibility  of  publishing  in¬ 
formation  that  might  endanger  the  future  of 
the  nation  or  the  lives  of  its  fighting  men. 

This  is  not  to  detract  from  the  credit  due 
all  the  newsmen — in  San  Francisco  and  else¬ 
where — newspaper,  radio  and  wire  service — 
who  knew  of  the  recent  kidnapping  and  abided 
by  the  police  request  to  withhold  publicity 
for  several  days  in  order  to  save  a  life  and 
possibly  trap  the  culprits.  It  points  up  once 
again  the  fact  that  newsmen  are  acutely  con¬ 
scious  of  their  responsibilities  to  the  public. 
Ir  helps  to  destroy  the  concept  that  newspa¬ 
pers  print  crime  news  only  to  sell  more  pa¬ 
pers.  If  that  had  been  true  in  this  case,  the 
newspapers  would  have  printed  the  story  they 
all  had  in  hand  and  let  the  kidnap  victim 
take  hb  chances. 

However,  the  principles  involved  will  be 
debated  among  newsmen  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Does  the  temporary  suppression  of 
such  news  aid  the  police  in  their  work  or 
safeguard  the  victim?  In  this  case,  the  de¬ 
cision  to  withhold  the  news  turned  out  to  be 
a  correct  one.  The  victim  was  rescued  un¬ 
harmed  and  the  kidnappers  were  caught.  But 
would  suppression  of  the  news  in  the  recent 
Groenlease  case  have  saved  that  boy’s  life 
or  aided  the  police?  Apparently  not.  In  fact, 
publicity  alerted  the  public  so  that  police  were 
tipped  off  as  to  the  kidnapper’s  whereabouts. 
That  is  true  in  many  cases  and  might  well 
have  been  true  in  the  San  Francisco  case. 

Nevertheless,  no  matter  how  the  argu¬ 
ment  may  rage  in  the  future,  you  can’t  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  in  this  instance  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  the  newsmen  were 
vindicated.  They  deserve  all  the  praise  they 
get  for  their  cooperation  with  police  authori¬ 
ties. 

No  newsman  likes  to  sit  on  a  big  story. 
But  neither  does  a  newsman  want  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  forfeiture  of  a  life. 

GOOD  IDEA 

IN  THEIR  constant  battle  against  the  flood 

of  publicity  releases  newspaper  editors 
have  tried  everything  from  the  big  waste 
basket  to  returning  the  items  to  the  sender 
with  the  suggestion  that  paid  space  be  used. 

Out  in  California  a  new  technique  has  been 
tried  that  brings  in  revenue  and  may  be  the 
answer  to  the  editor’s  constant  publicity 
headaches.  The  advertising  manager  of  the 
San  Bruno  Herald  gathered  all  the  publicity 
releases  on  the  new  Chevrolet,  put  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  page  layout  with  text  and  pic¬ 
tures,  and  sold  the  full  page  ad  to  a  local 
dealer. 

Sounds  like  this  is  worth  trying  in  various 
amounts  of  ad  space  for  numerous  publicity- 
promoted  items.  It  solves  the  editor’s  prob¬ 
lem  and  provides  copy  ideas  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  man. 


EDIT  DRIAL 


VI. 


Be  strong  and  of  good  courage. — Joshua,  I; 


RADIO-TV  LOGS 

IN  RECENT  months  seven  newspapers  in 
three  cities — Oklahoma  City,  Chico,  Calif., 
and  now  Nashville —  have  discontinued  pub¬ 
lishing  radio  and  television  logs  free  offer¬ 
ing  the  space  to  those  media  on  a  paid  basis. 
Once  again  this  raises  the  controversy  about 
whether  newspapers  should  publish  these  list¬ 
ings  as  a  “public  service,”  as  radio  and  TV 
spokesmen  have  claimed.  Although  there  is 
no  list  available,  there  are  believed  to  be 
dozens  and  perhaps  scores  of  newspapers 
which  have  followed  this  practice  for  years. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  newspapers  and 
radio-TV  compete  for  the  same  advertising 
dollars,  and  in  some  cases  for  the  same  news 
breaks,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  logic 
in  the  Nashville  statement  of  explanation: 

1.  It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  radio 
and  TV  to  present  their  own  logs  to  the  public. 

2.  Newspapers  are  clothed  with  as  much, 
if  not  more,  of  a  “public  service”  garment 
as  radio-TV,  and  yet  the  latter  make  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  publicize  the  features  appearing  in 
newspapers. 

Although  these  recent  instances  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  trend,  there  may  be  other  newspa¬ 
pers  adopt  the  same  policy  in  the  future. 
Due  to  high  production  costs  and  the  high 
cost  of  newsprint,  publishers  will  have  to 
analyze  more  closely  the  pros  and  cons  of 
this  matter.  Will  they  lose  more  than  they 
save?  As  yet,  we  haven’t  heard  of  a  single 
newspaper  reversing  the  procedure  and  going 
back  to  free  publication  of  radio-television 
logs. 


CAN'T  HAPPEN  HERE 

A  LOCAL  Library  Board  in  Bastrop,  La., 
ejected  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Enterprise 
and  went  into  .secret  session  to  consider  its 
annual  budget.  Even  a  copy  of  the  budget 
was  denied  the  newspaper.  This  was  in  spite 
of  a  state  law  prohibiting  secret  meetings  of 
such  bodies. 

Maybe  a  way  to  combat  these  self-appoint¬ 
ed  guardians  of  “national  security,”  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  let  the  public  business  be  revealed, 
is  to  lampoon  them.  What  sort  of  business 
goes  on  behind  those  library  doors  —  is  it 
patriotic  or  subversive?  Are  they  afraid  to 
let  the  public  know  they  are  buying  too  many 
comic  books?  Or  are  they  holed  up  with  an 
unexpurgated  edition  of  “Lady  Chatterly’s 
Lover?” 

People  who  would  conduct  the  public’s  busi¬ 
ness  behind  closed  doors  are  always  serious 
problems.  But  in  some  cases  it  might  prove 
more  effective  to  laugh  at  them  rather  than 
create  stubbornness  by  attacking  them. 


NEWSPRINT  AND  ACREAGE 

WHEN  we  first  heard  the  canard  it  came 

from  London  two  years  ago  as  follows: 
It  takes  100  square  miles  of  Canadian  tim¬ 
ber  to  produce  one  Sunday  edition  of  a 
New  York  newspaper.  Last  week  it  was  re¬ 
vived  in  Canada’s  House  of  Parliament  when 
a  member  charged  “it  requires  the  pulp  from 
100  to  200  acres  of  Canadian  forest  land  to 
produce  one  of  these  issues.” 

The  first  report  was  patently  ridiculous. 
This  latest  is  a  little  more  believable.  But  it 
sounds  frightening  and  is  calculated  to  scare 
the  wits  out  of  anyone  concerned  with  forest 
conservation. 

Let’s  analyze  it.  An  unusually  large  Sun¬ 
day  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  recently 
consumed  about  3,000  tons  of  newsprint. 
Let’s  assume  that  represents  200  acres  of 
woodland,  as  the  member  of  Parliament 
charged.  Canada  last  year  produced  a  little 
over  5,721,000  tons  of  newsprint.  This  would 
represent  400,000  acres,  according  to  the 
M.P.  Translated,  this  represents  approxi¬ 
mately  629  square  miles  of  timber  consumed 
for  the  entire  Canadian  annual  newsprint 
production.  Canada  has  453,000  square  miles 
of  productive  and  accessible  forest  lands 
which  gives  us  about  1,000  years  to  go. 

Even  if  this  one  Canadian’s  allegation  were 
correct  in  substance,  the  way  it  is  stated  gives 
a  picture  of  the  newsprint  manufacturer  lev¬ 
eling  200  acres  in  one  fell  swoop  for  one 
Sunday  edition.  This  is  far  from  the  truth 
and  gives  no  credit  for  selective  cutting  and 
reforestation  to  the  manufacturers  who  have 
a  selfish  interest  in  protecting  and  preserving 
Canada’s  wood  products  industry. 

BULK  MAIL 

IT  MAY  have  sounded  like  a  good  idea  to 

the  Post  Office  Department  to  increase 
postal  revenue.s,  but  the  plan  permitting  di¬ 
rect  mail  advertisers  to  send  material  to  every 
home  on  a  street  or  in  a  community  without 
benefit  of  address  will  probably  turn  out  to 
be  a  dud — more  costly  than  revenue  produc¬ 
ing. 

Various  groups  of  publication  media  have 
condemned  the  bulk  mail  plan.  The  latest 
are  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
.\ssociation  of  the  Carolinas  and  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association  which  for- 
see  it  putting  such  a  burden  on  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  as  to  result  in  delay  of  the  mail. 

We  are  informed  that  in  residential  areas 
normally  there  will  be  no  mail  for  one  out 
of  every  five  boxes  on  a  route  on  an  aver¬ 
age  day.  If  a  carrier  is  given  a  load  of  direct 
mail  material  under  the  new  plan  he  must 
go  to  every  mail  box  on  his  route.  There 
is  a  poundage  limit  on  what  a  letter  carrier 
is  required  to  carry  and  routes  have  been 
laid  out  with  that  consideration.  An  increase 
in  this  type  of  direct  mail  could  result  in 
costly  carrier  overtime  or  additional  carriers. 

Many  direct  mail  advertisers  probably  do 
not  know  that  they  can  buy  paid  space  in 
newspapers  and  have  their  message  printed 
and  distributed  for  less  money  than  it  costs 
them  to  have  their  mailing  pieces  printed  ex¬ 
clusive  of  distribution.  Furthermore,  their 
message  will  get  wider  readership  and  pull 
more  results  in  newspapers  than  in  a  direct 
mail  piece  which  the  home  owner  has  not 
solicited  and  probably  throws  away. 
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PEEISONAL 

MENTION 


Roger  H.  Feroer,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway. 

*  *  * 

Frank  W.  Spencer,  publisher 
of  the  Newark  (Ohio)  Advocate, 
has  received  an  award  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  service  performed  in  the 
advancement  of  Army  and  Air 
Force  recruiting. 

*  *  • 

Raymond  L.  Bachman,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian,  was  re-elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington  at  the 
annual  meeting.  All  other  officers 
were  renamed  also. 

«  4>  * 

Lauren  K.  Soth  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  editorial  pages 
staff  since  1947  and  has  been  act¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  pages  for  the 
last  year.  Herbert  D.  Kelly  was 
named  assistant  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages. 

*  *  * 

A.  W.  Huckle  of  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C.,  publisher  of  the  Concord 
(N.  C.)  Tribune  and  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  SNPA,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Board  for  1954  at  Rock  Hill,  to 
the  Y.M.C.A.  Board  and  treasurer 
of  the  Community  Chest. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Crider,  onetime  editor 
tor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
and  more  recently  assistant  to  the 
chief  editorial  writer  of  Life  mag¬ 
azine,  has  become  Washington 
correspondent  and  columnist  for 
Barron’s  Weekly. 

*  *  * 

Grove  Patterson,  editor-in- 
chief,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  will 
give  the  fifth  annual  William  Al¬ 
len  White  lecture  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  on  Feb.  10. 

*  ♦  » 

Lionel  S.  Jackson,  assistant 
publisher.  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Evening  Register,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  First  National 
Bank  and  Trust  <3o. 

«  *  * 

William  A.  Small,  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  has  been  elected 
president  for  1954  of  the  Arizona 
Newspapers  Association. 

*  *  « 

Ray  L.  Spangler,  publisher. 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
succeeded  Howard  Sanborn,  San 
Carlos  Enquirer,  as  president  of 
the  San  Mateo  County  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

*  *  * 

Leslie  D.  Kimble,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Corning  (N.  Y.) 
Leader,  is  the  newly  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  New  York  Associated 
Dailies. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Tom  G.  Congleton,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  joined  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin. 


*  *  * 


Daniel  R.  Miles  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News  -  Post  and 
Sunday  Ameri¬ 
can  by  Fred  I. 

Archibald,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Mr.  Miles 
has  been  associ¬ 
ated  for  20  years 
with  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-In¬ 
telligencer  in  va¬ 
rious  circulation 
capacities.  He  be¬ 
comes  assistant  to  visi« 

William  M.  Ma- 
honey,  who  has  been  associated 
with  the  Baltimore  Hearst  papers 
for  31  years,  as  circulation  di¬ 
rector  for  12  years. 


*  *  * 

C.  E.  Dronesfield  has  left  the 
Beaver  (Pa.)  Valley  Times  to  be¬ 
come  national  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.) 
News  Publishing  Company. 
Thomas  E.  Vogel,  a  graduate 
major  in  business  administration, 
has  joined  the  News  retail  adver¬ 
tising  staff. 

*  *  * 

W.  A.  Goodson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Weekend  Picture  Maga¬ 
zine,  Toronto. 

«  *  * 

John  T.  (Tommy)  Lykes,  who 
has  been  in  the  advertising,  pro¬ 
motion  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  News¬ 
papers  for  21  years,  has  been  ap- 


Now— 


pointed  manager  of  the  Atlanta 
office  of  Inland  Newspaper  Rep- 
re.sentatives,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Richard  D.  Gibson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  financial  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  John  N.  Brodel,  of  the 
paper’s  travel  department,  has 
joined  the  financial  advertising 
staff. 


On  Capitol  Hill 

The  men  who  work  with 
Congressmen  every  day 
know  the  story  hest! 

Thomas  L.  Stokes 


*  *  * 

Paul  Daniel  has  succeeded 
Max  Lale  as  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Marshall  (Texas) 
News  Messenger.  Mr.  Lale  is 
now  publisher  of  the  Greenville 
(Texas)  Banner. 

*  *  * 

Harry  L.  Gooss,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the  Wat- 
.sonville  (Calif.)  Register-Pajaron- 
ian,  has  been  made  advertising 
director  of  the  Tulare  (Calif.) 
A  d  vance-Register. 

*  t  * 

John  R.  Kajmo  is  the  new 
comptroller  of  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Press.  He  was  formerly 
an  examiner  for  the  Federal  De¬ 
posit  Insurance  Corporation. 

*  *  * 


has  been  covering  the  Wash- 
i  ington  scene  over  30  years  .  .  . 
voted  “best  Washington  re- 
!  porter  by  Washington  corres¬ 
pondents,  winner  of  the  PuE 
''  itzer  Prize,  Raymond  Clapper 
.4  ward.  National  Headliner 


Bob  Linton  has  been  promoted 
from  business  manager  to  general 
manager  of  the  Russellville  (Ark.) 
Courier  -  Democrat.  Leland  Du¬ 
vall,  who  has  been  acting  mana 
ger,  will  continue  as  editor. 

* 

John  Fournier,  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  since  1952,  has 
been  made  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Plattsburgh  (N.  Y.) 
Pre.ss  Repuhlicnv . 

«  «  * 

Charles  E.  Keliogg,  general 
manager  of  the  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Hour,  has  been  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly-organized  Com¬ 
munity  Hotel-Motel,  Inc.,  of  Nor¬ 
walk. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 


Medal. 

Marqiiis  Childs 


Able  writer  and  keen  analyst, 
with  a  quarter-century  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  fact-finding  cor¬ 
respondent  and  student  of 
economics  and  politics. 


he’s  between  covers  and  building 
extra  reader -interest  for  you- 


By  Sixta 


chica'go  sun-times 
_ 

211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicogo  6 


Rivets,  between  covers,  is  mak¬ 
ing  thousands  of  new  fans — fans 
who  will  welcome  him  in  your 
newspaper!  Now  featured  in 
comic  l)ook  form  as  well  as  in 
leading  newspajjers.  Rivets  soon 
will  bow — and  wow — between 
stiff  covers  in  Nelson  IVuible- 
day,  Inc.’s  new  ‘‘Best  In  Books” 
anthology’.  Wire  for  daily  and 
Sunday  prrjofs  TOD.AY — put 
Rivets  to  work  for  you ! 

Horry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 


Two  Washington 
columns 
by 

two  distinguished 
observers 
and 

interpreters 
of  the  news 

Each  five  times  a  week 

Phone,  wire,  or  write 
for  samples 


UNITED  FEATURES 
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Personal 

continued  from  page  35 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


,rom  page  «  MoiLor  of  the  editorial 

■  Staff  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 

Edward  W.  Pace,  Jr.,  has  re-  Commercial  Appeal  has  been 
signed  as  national  advertising  named  television  editor  and  the 
manager  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  TV  column  hereafter  will  be  a 
Courier-Post.  Mr.  Pace  is  moving  daily  instead  of  a  weekly  feature, 
to  Richmond,  Va.  Tom  Reif-  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

STECK  has  been  promoted  from  Jack  E.  Roberts  has  joined  the 
the  classified  advertising  staff  to  editorial  staff  of  the  Spokane 
the  national  sales  staff.  Raymond  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review.  Pre- 
Keys  has  been  promoted  from  the  viously  he  was  with  the  United 
accounting  department  to  the  clas-  Press  in  Seattle,  Salt  Lake  City 


sified  advertising  staff. 


(Utah)  Tribune  Telegram  and  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette. 


Alan  L.  Edwards,  a  member  of  Art  Riddle,  formerly  with  the 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Meri-  St.  Helens  (Ore.)  Sentinel  Mist 
den  (Conn.)  Record  and  Journal,  and  the  United  Press  Bureau, 
has  been  discharged  from  the  Seattle,  is  a  newcomer  on  the  Spo- 
Army  and  will  resume  his  news-  kane  Daily  Chronicle  copy  desk, 
paper  duties.  •  •  * 

Beverly  Rouse,  a  June  high 
school  graduate,  has  joined  the 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  society  desk  of  the  Spokane 

~  _  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review. 

Tki  OUfrt  PMisturF  and  Aittrtistri’ 

_  Stwspaptr  in  Amtrita 
With  which  hai  been  merged  The  Joamaliit, 


“I  won’t  be  in  the  way  up  here,  will  I?” 

Marcus  Griffin,  publisher  of  Gordon  Williams,  formerly 


which  hat  been  merged  The  Joumalitt,  FRANK  Rolandelli  has  left  the  the  Eddy  County  News  at  Carls-  sports  editor,  has  been  named 

SSareh  im;  FMTth^t^  iSarcC*!*?^  Cmci/inu/i  (Ohio)  Enquirer  sports  bad,  N.  M.,  and  new  owner  of  managing  editor,  Reading  (Pa.) 

Uitor  ft  Publisher,  December  7. 1901;  Ad verl  Staff  to  read  copy  for  Ft.  Lauder-  the  New  Mexico  State  Record  at  Times.  He  succeeds  Herbert  C. 

(Fla.)  News.  Santa  Fe,  has  named  John  D.  Kohler,  who  died  Dec.  27.  Mel- 

Editor  ft  Pubiither'co.rifirc*  *  ^  *  ALEXANDER  as  resident  publisher  vin  S.  Silva,  a  veteran  member  of 

The  Eorroa  A  Pubusbee  Co..  Inc.  Warren  H.  Flood,  outdoor  and  editor  of  the  Record.  Mr.  the  Times’  sports  staff,  becomes 

columnist  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Alexander  went  to  Santa  Fe  in  sports  editor. 

Robeet  O.  Browh  Knickerbocker  News,  is  the  new  1945  to  open  New  Mexico’s  first  *  ♦  * 

— _ PrnuUnt  and  Editor _  president  of  the  Tri-City  Newspa-  United  Press  bureau.  Later  he  was  Dermot  Baker,  a  staffer  since 


The  Eorroa  A  Pubusbee  Co.,  Ikc. 
Jameb  Weight  Beown 
Ckairmnn  of  tht  Board 
Robeet  U.  Brown 

_ _ Prtsidmt  and  Editor _ 

Gmrral  PnUication  Ofitrs: 

,  ^venteenth  Floor,  Timet  Tower 
43nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
Tdtpkonts; 

BRyant  9-3062.  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3058 


Uanater;  Janet  HaaLETT,  ihrarian. _  Journalists  AsSO- 

Cbaelu  T.  Stvaet,  PuUiskrr;  J.  W.  Beown,  ciation  of  My- 
Aisistant  PMiiker;  Leach  Lanet,  ♦  Vi  » 

Adoertutnt  Manattr;  Beenadette  Boeeier,  *0^2,  for  the 

Adoerluint  Prodnttion  Managtr;  Wm.  L.  “best  Overseas 

te  McV.r; 

CwcHiat^  Dirretor;  Geoege  H.  Steate.  by  an  Indian  for- 

eign  correspon- 


esident  of  the  Tri-City  Newspa-  United  Press  bureau.  Later  he  was  Dermot  Baker,  a  staffer  since 

par  Guild.  sports  editor  and,  for  several  1931,  has  been  appointed  city 

*  *  *  months,  was  the  acting  managing  editor  of  the  Montreal  (Que.) 

K.  Balaraman,  U.  S.  corres-  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mex-  Star  to  succeed  the  late  T.  E. 

indent  for  the  Hindu,  Madras,  ican.  (Ted)  Murphy. 

dia,  has  been  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  *  * 

■  Neil  Addington,  editor  of  the  Mrs.  Ruth  Hawthorne  Fay 

Raton  (N.  M.)  Range,  has  re-  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
signed  to  take  a  reportorial  post  weekly  Clinton  (Conn.)  Recorder, 
with  the  New  Mexican  in  Santa  succeeding  Allen  W.  Jones,  who 
Fe.  is  retiring  after  nearly  60  years. 

*  A  •  Mrs  Gwendolyn  Glynn  will 

Paiti  H.  Spiers.  Jr.  has  re-  serve  as  assistant  editor. 


BRygnt^j, j053  3054.  ^  and  3058  the  Hindu,  Madras,  ican. 

Jeeame  H.Waleee,  fx/cMitv  fduor.  Dwight 

Behtel,  Education  Editor;  Iameo  CoLUNGt,  India,  haS  been  ,  jy  ,  .  i 
Rat  Eew^,  Matbee  C.  Wallis,  Featurts;  given  an  award 

ny  the  mdiai. 


overseas 

reporting 


Waskinpon  4,  D.  C.  Bnreau, 
1140  National  Prtti 


dent.”  Mr.  Bal- 


«.jAlIEtJ.BuTLEE. 

Bldt-,  TdephoDct,  ARAMAN  IS  nOW 


MEtropob-tan  082^  ^  0825. _  president  of  the 

Ckvato  Burton,  703  London  Guarantte  W  Unitml  Tdationc  Balara 
Acetdtnt  BUt.,  ioo  North  Uickigan  Avt.,  Cki-  United  Nations 
cago  /,  m.  Tel.  STate  3-4898-99.  Geoege  A.  Correspondents  Association. 
manbenbubg.  Editor;  Haeet  B.  Muluhix,  B  B  h 

WtsUm  Adontuing  Managto, 

PkEadtipkia  Burton,  1046  Commtreial  Trutt  .  McNeILL,  former 


Paul  H.  Spiers,  Jr.  has  re- 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Holyoke 

I  (Mass.)  Transcript -Telegram  aL  Fairfax  Nisbet,  veteran  of  the 
w  ter  a  year  with  the  Bangor  (Me.)  amusements  department,  has  been 
siwAn.  IS  uviw  -  ^  '  '  Daily  News.  made  radio  and  television  editor 

tsident  of  the  Raiuraman  *  A  *  of  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning 

lited  Nations  John  Nilsson,  San  Diego  News,  succeeding  Tim  Carroll, 

irrespondents  Association.  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune  editorial  has  become  North  Texas 

♦  ♦  ♦  department,  and  Priscilla  And-  manager  for  Tk  Guide  in  Dalla^ 

Alex  McNeill,  former  night  rews,  of  the  Union-Tribune  Pub-  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  movM 


FkUSdAtkiM  tndA  Twh.  re  /M-tA  CU-L,  VI  IIIC  V  II  IVil”  I  I  I UUUC  lUW  ^ -  o^  n  t  ^ 

Mg.,i3tk  and  Marktt  Stt.,  PhUadtlphia  3,  city  editor  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  lishing  Company  library,  were  from  the  News  city  desk  Jo  ffi® 
Cf-  .T**-  ^'**“‘««**  JOSEEB  W.  rniirler-Jnurnni  ttnd  once  with  the  married  recentlv.  amusements  makeup  editOT  s  Job. 


DEAo^iii-n***'”*'*”**  JosEEB  W.  Courier-Journal  and  once  with  the  married  recently. 

K^iiiTEdilor,  Campbell  Wateon,  MOlt  ^P  in  New  York,  has  been  ap-  *  ^ 


Andrew  P.  Palmer,  general 


IFUikirt  EXtd.,  Lot  AngHti  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk 
8-4151.  _ _ _ 

London,  England  O/ict.  Allan  Delaeons, 
managtr,  19  Dorcktsttr  Court,  MutwM  HOI, 
London.  N.  10. 


*  *  *  and  one-half,  is  joining  the  staff  appointed  to  the  Woonsocket  De- 

Donald  C.  Lapham,  editor  of  of  the  New  Albany  (Ind.)  Trib-  velopment  Council.  ^ 
e  Solana  Beach  (Calif.)  San  une  as  a  general  assignment  re-  o  »  o.ew  wtjut  wAixfc. 


Nanagtr,  19  Dorckctttr  Court,  MumtU  HOI,  Ithe  Solana  Beach  (Calif.)  San  une  as 

t^***-^'  _  Dieguito  Citizen,  has  been  named  porter. 

outstanding  young  man  of  1953 

of  Editoe  a  PuBLiaBEE  are  available  at  the  by  the  San  Dieguito  Junior  Cham-  MiS! 


°f  Commerce.  liamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette,  has 

Chareer  Mem^Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation..  ^  ^ 

Member  Aaiodated  Buiineai  Publications.  David  H.  Beetle,  Gannett  Pennsylvania  for  1953  by  the 

News  Service,  has  been  elected  Pennsylvania  Women’s  Press  As- 
Averwe  renewal  lor  7  yeare*..\....*r.78’*67%  president  of  the  Legislative  Cor-  sociation.  She  received  a  $100 
For  Subscription  Rates  see  Page  2.  r<>cnnndcntc  Acdnciafion  at  Al-  hnnd  oiven  hv  the  Allentown  fPa.I 


no  ter  .  Richard  Page,  WFBL  news- 

P  ■  baa  writer  and  former  reporter  for 

Miss  Naomi  Woolever,  Wil- 
Uamppor,  (Pa.)  SunCagpng.  has  fe. 


For  Subscription  Rates  see  Page  2. 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES 

A^ate  i  8  13  26  52~ 

Lines  'Hme  Times  Times  Times  Times 

584  S480  $390  $385  $335  $300 

282  280  215  205  190  170 

141  145  1  25  115  110  100 

70  95  85  75  65  60 

35  55  48  43  40  36 


respondents  Association  at  Al¬ 
bany. 


been  Tamed  top  woman  wri^r  Tn  of  l^e  Syracuse  Press  Club. 

?::Slrn!:  iZ^Xs  ^  Arnold  J.  (Mjkh)  Muxn^ 
sociation.  She  received  a  $100  T  r  j  nd  c 

bond  given  by  the  Allentown  (Pa.) 


Call-Chronicle. 


Bette  Klicka,  formerly  of  the  Judith  Pike,  former  Middle¬ 
man  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle  town.  Conn.,  correspondent  for 
library,  has  joined  the  San  Diego  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has 
(Calif.)  Union  -  Tribune  library  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
staff.  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record. 


Ledger-Enquirer,  is  now  on  the 
B  B  copy  desk  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 

former  Middle-  Democrat.  ^  ^  ^ 

correspondent  for  „  „  ,  ,  . 

:onn.)  r/m«,  has  ^  L  °  rlf- 

rtorial  staff  of  the  Port  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Tele- 

1.)  Record.  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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The  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun  •  The  Birmingham  News  •  Boston  Sunday  Herald  •  The  Charlotte  Observer  •  Chicago  Daily  News 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  •  The  Dallas  Morning  News  •  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
The  Detroit  News  •  The  Houston  Post  •  The  Indianapolis  Star 
Jacksonville  Florida  Times*Union  •  Los  Angeles  Times  •  The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  •  Miami  Daily  News 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune  •  The  Times-Picayune<New  Orleans  States  •  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin  •  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  •  The  Pittsburgh  Press 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  •  Providence  Sunday  Journal  •  Richmond  Times*Dispatch  •  Rochester  Democrat  A  Chronicle 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  •  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  •  San  Antonio  Express  •  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  •  The  Washington  Star 


The  33  Member^Newspapers  of 


THIS  WEEK  MAGAZINE 


are  proud  to  welcome  into  their  group 
another  great  newspaper: 


This  Week  MOST  WIDELY-READ  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 


10,600,0(1)  CIRCUUTION 


23,000,000  READERS 


THROUGH  34  LEADING  KEY-MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  CWST-TO-COAST 
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New  KEMP  Metal  Loaders 
Add  "Push  Button”  Control 
to  Loading  Remelt  Pots 


Inftalleci  at  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 

The  Sunpapers,  recently  moved  into 
their  new,  modern  plant,  now  enjoy 
continuous  metal  scrap  recovery  with 
newly  installed  Kemp  Metal  Loader. 


Speed  up  scrap  recovery  •  •  •  eliminate  heavy 
hand  loading  and  obnoxious  dumping  fumes 

Kemp  Engineering  scores  again!  Now  you  can  increase  the 
eflSciency  of  your  metal  remelt  pots  (regardless  of  make) 
by  installing  a  fully  automatic  Kemp  Metal  Loader.  Sturdily 
built  along  simple  lines,  each  Metal  Loader  is  designed  to 
give  you  long,  trouble-free  performance  with  a  minimum  of 
maintenance.  You  save  time  and  labor  .  .  .  are  assured  a 
continuous  flow  of  converted  linotype  scrap.  Find  out  how 
this  unique,  new  loader  can  be  used  with  your  present  equip 
ment  or  with  any  Kemp  Immersion  Melting  Pot. 

Write  today  for  complete  details  about  the  new  Kemp  Metal ' 
Loader  or  for  help  with  any  of  your  melting  problems. 

IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 

3  for  technical  information  find  facts  on  how  we 
^  can  help  you  cut  your  melting  costs,  write; 

OP  BAir/MORE  '  THE  C.  M.  KEMP  MfO.  CO. 

405  E.  Oliver  St.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 


CARBURETORS  .  BURNERS  .  FIRE  CHECKS  •  ATMOSPHERE  A  INERT  GAS  GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS  •  METAl  MELTING  1{NITS  *  SINGEING  EQUIPMENT.  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


I  Personal 

]  continued  from  page  36 


I  gram  copydesk,  has  joined  the 
1 Diego  (Calif.)  Union  copy- 
desk.  Another  newcomer  to  the 
I  Union  copydesk  is  Jim  Abell, 

!  formerly  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press.  *  ♦  * 

i  Calvin  Cowan,  formerly  of  the 
!  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  has 
joined  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  rewrite  battery. 

e  e  * 

Perry  C.  Hill,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club. 

AAA 

Thor  1.  Severson,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Denver  New.spaper  Guild. 

AAA 

Paul  R.  Conrad,  assistant  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Kansas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  become  editor-mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Great  Bend  (Kan.) 
Herald-Press,  a  weekly. 

AAA 

James  Burr  Miller,  reporter 
for  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman. 
recently  won  the  Pall  Mall  award 
of  $500. 

AAA 

Dan  Hoyi,  sports  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Sun,  has  been 
named  an  Ohio  state  commission¬ 
er  of  the  National  Hot  Stove 
league.  Cy  Butler  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  (Ohio)  Review  sports  de¬ 
partment,  national  president  of  the 
league,  made  the  appointment. 

AAA 

Meritt  Murphy,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Noblesville  (Ind.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Ledger,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Noblesville  Kiwanis 
Club. 

AAA 

Ralph  C.  Squillace  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times  -  Journal 
by  A.  B.  Bass,  publisher.  Mr. 
Squillace,  former  wire  editor,  fills 
a  vacancy  created  by  the  transfer 
of  Robert  B.  Spencer  to  the 
Loui.sville  (Ky.)  Times. 

AAA 

Marvin  Smith,  formerly  a  .staff 
member  of  the  Poultryman  mag¬ 
azine,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times-Journal 
as  farm  editor  and  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter. 

AAA 

Helen  Abel,  former  publicity 
manager  for  Florence  Chadwick, 
conqueror  of  the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  has  joined  the  society  staff 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

AAA 

James  C.  Taylor,  former  news 
I  editor  of  the  Elkin  (N.  C.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  joined  the  news  staff  of 
the  Statesville  (N.  C.)  Daily  Rec- 
I  ord. 

AAA 

Robert  Lee  Marks  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  High  Point 
(N.  C.)  Enterprise.  He  formerly 
worked  for  the  Greensboro 
Un.  Cl  Duily  \cws. 


Roy  W.  Downer,  managing 
editor  of  the  Willimantic  (Conn.) 
Evening  Chronicle,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Willimantic  Savings  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociation. 

AAA 

George  E.  Peverley  has  be¬ 
come  sports  editor  of  the  Chey¬ 
enne  (Wyo.)  Tribune.  Prior  to 
army  duty  he  worked  on  the  Raw¬ 
lins  (Wyo.)  Times. 

AAA 

Harry  Schaudt,  formerly  of 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune, 
has  joined  the  telegraph  desk  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 


Where  They  Are  Now 


George  H.  Miller,  formerly 
on  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times. 
Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  Tribune,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  Ev¬ 
ansville  (Ind.)  Courier-Press,  and 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger,  has  been 
named  head  of  the  news  bureau 
of  the  Greater  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

AAA 

Clarence  E.  Dungan,  formerly 
a  reporter  for  three  years  on  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  is  the 
new  director  of  promotion  for  the 
Radio  and  Television  Commission 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

AAA 

Ray  M.  White,  a  veteran  of 
26  years  in  newspaper  work  and 
a  former  president  of  the  Buck¬ 
eye  Press  Association,  has  been 
named  secretary  to  Gov.  Frank  J. 
Lausche  of  Ohio. 

AAA 

Robert  J.  Stone,  formerly  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Schenecta¬ 
dy  (N.Y.)  Union-Star,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Kingston  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Leader,  and  with  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star -Ledger  and 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Ford  Motor 
Company’s  New  York  area  pub¬ 
lic  relations  office. 

AAA 

Jack  F.  Gow,  a  former  news¬ 
paperman,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  post  of  manager 
of  public  relations  and  publica¬ 
tions  department  of  the  Eastern 
Division  of  the  Tide  Water  Asso¬ 
ciated  Oil  Company  in  New  York, 
a  company  he  has  served  since 
1946. 

AAA 

William  J.  Sanders  has  re¬ 
signed  as  manager  of  the  United 
Press  bureau  in  Baltimore  to  join 
the  public  relations  staff  of  the 
John  LaCerda  Agency  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

AAA 

Thomas  Westerlin  has  re¬ 
signed  as  state  manager  for  the 
United  Press  in  Wisconsin  with 
headquarters  at  the  Madison  bu¬ 
reau  to  join  the  public  relations 
department  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Westerlin  started 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star. 
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Where  bottle  cars  help 

mix  a  molten  cocktail 


It  takes  a  lot  ot  space  to  hold  a  steel 
plant,  especially  one  as  big  as  Great 
l.akes  Steel,  division  of  National  Steel. 
Here  materials  must  frequently  be 
moved  over  considerable  distances, 
from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  another. 
This  calls  for  speed  and  accuracy  in 
material  handling  if  all  the  carefully 
meshed  steel-making  operations  are  to 
be  kept  in  balance. 

An  exan^le  is  the  giant  bottle  cars 
used  on  Great  Lakes  own  private  rail¬ 


NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


road.  Holding  more  than  100  tons  of 
molten  pig  iron  in  a  single  load,  cars 
such  as  the  artist  has  pictured  here 
transport  the  “hot  metal”  over  two 
miles  from  blast  furnaces  to  open 
hearth  furnaces  where  it  is  combined 
with  other  materials  and  made  into  steel. 

Lined  with  firebrick,  these  ingenious 
cars  operate  somewhat  like  a  gigantic 
vacuum  bottle  and  can  keep  their  loads 
in  a  molten  state  for  many  hours.  The 
magnitude  of  this  steel-making  oper¬ 


GORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


AN  INDEPENDENT  COMPANY  OWNED  BY  MORE  THAN  19,000  STOCKHOLDERS 


ation  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
three  and  one-half  ol  these  bottle  cars 
are  needed  to  transport  the  pig  iron 
from  a  single  tapping  of  one  of  Great 
Lakes’  four  giant  blast  furnaces. 

Here,  as  in  all  its  far-flung  operations. 
National  Steel  uses  the  most  modern 
methods  and  equipment  to  produce 
more  and  better  steel.  Completely  in¬ 
tegrated  and  entirely  independent. 
National  Steel  continues  to  go  forward 
in  the  vanguard  of  steel  prepress. 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
COMPLETE  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 

Gf*ot  loliM  $t*«l  Copp.  Wtirfon  SImI  Compony 

$tran>Sf««l  Divition  Honna  Iron  Or#  Compony 

Tho  Honno  Fwrnoco  Corp.  NoHonol  Minot  Corp. 
Notional  Stool  Frodoett  Co* 


Newark  News 
Salutes  Edison 
In  Carrier  Film 


Probe  into  Weekly's 
Circulation  Stops 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
An  investigation  into  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  County  News,  a  weekly, 
to  determine  whether  circulation 


Whole  Staff 
Vies  in  Selling 
Subscriptions 


CIRCULATION  .  .  _  ...  UUVinlA  StrrH  Christopher  Awards 

For  Newspaper  Items 

Christopher  Awards  for  individ¬ 
ual  creative  efforts  in  the  arts  and 
communications  for  the  fourth 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Nine  hundred  Enquirer  em-  •"  news^per  fields 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  News  was  misrepresented  in  soliciting  ployes  have  entered  a  “Lucky  ® 

A _ _ ekr1\ra«>«Se«ri««  Vioe  U\r  Riiplrc”  cu/pprictstlfpc  HpcionpH  5111  lOgrapny  WaS  prCSeiiTeO  TO  ulC 


light  on  training  advertising,  has  been  dismissed  by  Bucks”  sweepstakes  designed  as  an  »  P  '  »  P  «  “ 

rilh  a  motion  nic-  Judge  H.  L.  Neelan  in  District  all^u.  search  tor  130,000  faml- 


casts  some  new 

of  carrier  boys  with  a  motion  pic-  Judge 

ture  which  cost  less  than  $300^0  C^urt  at  the  request  of  the  district  narou7V^ea:^TVe"  U™ 

produce.  The  premiere  showing  attorneys  office.  week-day  subscription  lists.  ^  ■' 

was  in  the  Thomas  Alva  Edison  “Since  the  John  Doe  proceed-  The  contest,  open  to  all  Enquir- 

Museum  at  West  Orange,  N.  J.  ings  were  instituted,  the  alleged  cr  workers  except  circulators,  will  rvcurm/rncrc  Konnon  Mmirv 
The  film,  entitled  “Richie  Goes  misrepresentations  of  the  circula-  run  up  until  Jan.  29.  More  than  A 

Into  Business,”  was  made  by  the  tion  of  the  newspaper  have  been  200  subscriptions  were  entered  on  «  ,  „  ^  ’  v^rt-  n/Wiv 

staffs  of  the  News  and  Radio  Sta-  abated,”  the  prosecutor  stated.  first  day’s  report.  A  total  w  ’  ^ 

tion  WVNJ  under  direction  of  -  5,000  or  more  is  expected  by  the  ^^ws- 

Karl  F.  Hall,  assistant  circulation  .u  i  u  •  .•  *  of  the  month,  Charles  W.  ^^th  MacKay  fm  hw  article, 

Hirm-tnr  t/>  ♦!,»  the  Valuable  business  practices  of  §{33^,  circulation  director  said.  Thanksgiving  is  More  Than  Just 

selling,  delivering  and  collecting  “Hollywood”  ballyhoo  accom 


formation  Agency. 

Other  Awards: 

Newspapers  —  Reuben  Maury 


director.  Dedicated  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Thomas  Edison,  who  de¬ 
livered  newspapers  in  his  boyhood 
days,  it  shows  how  Richard 


on  their  routes. 


panics  the  race  in  which  employ 


Turkey,”  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune. 
Mrs.  C.  R.  Pollock  for  her 


Vice  Admiral  Harold  G.  Bowen,  gj  jjjg  newspaper  are  given  a  article,  “A  Christmas  Gift  for 

TOVT  D  \  _  K _ **  Tw _ .. _  _  \  n _ « 


McHugh  14  developed  a  profit-  fi'^ctor  chance  to  win  more  than  $2,000  Jesus,”  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

v,-!.  V?  „  P  of  the  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foun-  nKtoinm.,  Georce  Sokolskv  for  his  s 


able  Newark  News  route  Sun-  - - -  - - - -  ,n  casn.  tacn  employe  opiaining  lu.  u.;. 

^rting  roles  are  played  by  other  a  13-week  new  subscription  at  JO  «Jed  column,  “The  Advent  of  a 

News  carriers. 


viding  industry  for  young  people. 
_  .  .  „ ,  He  said  its  work  is  a  great  bal- 

The  premiere  was  in  Edison  s  force  and  cure  for  pes- 

Iibrary  where  he  worked  on  in-  simism 
ventions  which  resulted  in  found¬ 
ing  the  motion  picture  industry. 

The  showing  also  coincided  with  Distnbution 


in  cash.  Each  employe  obtaining  George  Sokolsky  for  his  syndi- 
a  13-week  new  subscription  at  30  cated  co’ 
cents  receives  a  one-dollar  bill  Church.” 


and  container  plus  an  entry  slip. 
A  coupon  from  the  slip  is  de¬ 
posited  in  a  hopper.  Seven  se- 


Cartoons  —  Arthur  Wood,  Jr., 
for  “A  House  Divided  Against  It¬ 
self,”  Richmond  (Va.)  News- 


rial  numbers  were  drawn  on  Leader. 

Jan.  15  and  22  and  $200  awarded  Dan  Dowling  for  “The  Race  To 


the  75th  anniversary  of  his  inven-  carriers  and  dealers  each  time.  Those  having  five  or  The  Grade  Crossing,”  New  York 

tion  of  the  electric  light.  The  50  ^?''don  (Conn.)  more  subscriptions  are  entitled  to  Herald  Tribune. 

boys,  parents  and  other  guests  received  their  copies  compete  for  the  “grand”  awards,  S.  J.  Ray  for  “And  Now  The 

toured  the  Edison  Museum  after  edition  without  jn  which  first  prize  is  $200;  sec-  I-Bomb,”  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 

the  progrL  cost  as  a  gift  from  the  Day  Pub-  ond,  $100;  third,  $50;  fourth  and  Star. 

Lloyd  M.  Felmly  editor  of  the  Co.  fifth  prizes,  $25,  all  cash.  Newspaper  Magazines  —  Jim 

News,  spoke  on  “Our  Big  Family”  gratis  distribution  marked  Twelve  employes  producing  the  Bishop  for  “Who  Is  Charlie?”, 

in  a  program  accompanying  the  copies  have  greatest  number  of  subscriptions  American  Weekly. 

film.  He  declared  that  carrier  given  to  carriers  and  dealers  will  be  given  prizes  ranging  down-  Barbara  Ward  for  “Dawn  Of 


News  because  they  are  the  ones 
who  conclude  the  intricate  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  by  “putting  it 
on  the  porch.”  They  carry  out 
the  News  slogan,  “Always  Reach¬ 
es  Home,”  Mr.  Felmly  said. 


in  1939  of  Theodore  Bodenwein, 
the  Day’s  publisher,  from  1891 
until  his  death. 


boys  are  indispensable  to  the  anniversary  of  the  death  ward  from  $100.  ’  New  Hope  For  The  Individual”, 

imn  -«  Ti  J  n_j  leading  department  will  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

go  the  Roger  H.  Ferger  Award.  Emily  Genauer,  art  editor  of 
Hand-illumined  on  handmade  pa-  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  for 
Originally,  free  papers  were  p«r,  this  trophy  will  show  Presi-  “Midnight  In  The  Museum,”  This 

given  as  a  gift  on  New  Year’s  dent  Ferger  tipping  his  hat  to  that  Week. 

Day,  and  when  that  particular  department.  ■ 

Praising  the  characteT-building  a  plant-wide  holiday  The  only  “catch”  is  that  “lucky 

afforded  by  newspaper  delivery  '?  began  distribu-  bucks”  must  not  be  spent  until 

routes.  Mr.  Felmly  stated  that  hon  of  gratis  papers  on  Dec.  31.  the  event  is  over.  Every  coupon 

there  “is  nothing  that  means  more  ,  ®  contains  the  serial  number  of  the 


nothing 

to  us  all  than  to  get  young  boys 
and  girls  on  the  right  road.” 

Jere  C.  Healy,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  News,  maintained  that 
newspaper  routes  are  a  valuable 
combatant  for  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency  because  an  “occupied  per- 


of  a  suggestion  contest  among  dollar. 
Day  staffers. 


Safety  Begins  at  Home 


Philosopher  of  Credit, 
Floyd  Egner,  Retires 

Cleveland 
One  of  the  oldest  employes  in 
the  point  of  service,  Floyd  E. 
Egner,  retired  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  on  Jan.  1, 

Mr.  Egner,  assistant  credit  man¬ 
ager,  completed  44  years  in  var- 


Soyword  Heads  News 

Portland,  Ore.  Staff  on  ^^alden  Daily 

As  its  “Crusade  for  Traffic  Malden,  Mass. 

_ ^  _ _ _  pw-  Safety”  wound  up  its  .second  Samuel  Sayward,  a  veteran  rious  capacities  with' the  newspa- 

son  seldom  gets  into  difficulty.”  month,  the  Oregon  Journal  took  Boston  newspaperman,  has  been  started  in  the  credit 

He  added  that  youngsters  learn  ^  within  its  own  ranks  to  pro-  named  news  editor  of  the  Malden  department,  but  transferred  to  dis- 

mote  the  cause  of  traffic  safety  Evening  News,  it  was  announced  advertising,  and  at  various 

when  it  issued  Scotchlight  tape  to  by  the  publisher  and  editor,  David  jj^^s  was  in  charge  of  the  display 
more  than  2,500  of  its  own  news-  Brickman.  advertising  make-up  and  na- 

paper  boys  for  use  on  bicycles.  Mr.  Sayward  is  a  former  city  advertising.  In  1921  he  i«- 

The  move  was  born  when  a  staffer  of  the  Boston  American.  He  mrned  to  the  credit  department, 
subscriber  telephoned  John  White,  also  has  served  for  many  years  work  he  developed  a 

Journal  traffic  safety  editor,  to  as  editor  of  the  Medford  Mercury,  philosophy  about  the  honesty  of 
complain.  “The  Journal  is  con-  which  is  now  associated  with  the  humans,  which  he  stated:  ‘The 
ducting  a  Crusade  for  Safety,”  she  Malden  News.  great  majority  of  people  are  hon- 

said,  “yet  just  the  other  night  my  Other  personnel  changes  at  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  them 
hu-shand  and  I  nearly  struck  a  both  the  News  and  the  Mercury  p^y  jj^gir  when  due,  although 
young  bicycle  rider  carrying  your  were  announced  by  Mr.  Brickman.  frequently  works  a  hardship.” 
papers  because  we  could  not  see  Harold  H.  Harding,  who  served  for  b 

him.”  many  years  as  basiness  manager 

Within  a  few  days  of  the  re-  of  the  Malden  News,  has  taken  a 
flective  tape  announcement,  Mr.  position  with  a  bank.  Arthur  H. 

White  had  received  more  than  600  Erwin  will  be  advertising  director 

pledges  from  boy  bicycle  riders,  of  the  News.  At  the  Medford  pa-  Old  Timers  Club  held  its  30th 
promising  this:  “I  pledge  myself  per,  Philip  R.  Scheier  moves  up  annual  party  last  week  and  added 
to  ride  my  bicycle  with  caution  to  managing  editor  and  Howard  17  new  members.  Membership  is 
and  to  walk  with  care  from  this  G.  DeWolf  assumes  the  job  of  limited  to  employes  with  20  or 
day  forward.”  assistant  publisher.  more  years  on  the  newspaper. 
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Circulation  f 

INCREASE* 

Competition  keen.  Outside 
papers  whittlinir  away  at  your 
eiroulation  I  And  alwa.vs  that 
urjtent  need  for  an  increase. 

We  are  specialists  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  and  administration  of 
CIRCULATION  CAMPAIGNS. 
As  Consultants,  we  have  demon- 
trated.  time  and  time  airain.  our 
ability  to  be  of  practical  help. 

May  we  tell  you  WHAT  we  DO 
and  HOW  we  DO  IT?  Write  for 
data.  And  in  strict  confidence. 

Circulation  Development  Service, 
Inc. 

Floyd  L.  Hockenhull,  President 
53  W.  Jackson,  Tel.  WAbash  2-5007 
Chicago  4,  Illinois 


17  More  Old  Timers 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s 
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We  Americans  make  a  great  deal 
of  noise  about  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  this  country. 

It  is  quite  likely,  however,  that  if 
you  operated  one  of  these  four 
forms  of  transportation  you’d 
make  a  lot  of  noise  about  in¬ 
equality. 

Suppose,  for  example,  you  oper¬ 
ate  a  railroad.  Naturally,  you’d 
compete  with  companies  using  the 
waterways,  the  highways  and  the 
airways. 

Only  you,  however,  would  have  to 
pay  out  of  your  own  pocket  the 
cost  of  building  and  maintaining 


your  right  of  way — in  addition  to 
paying  taxes  on  it. 

Only  you  would  have  to  build  and 
maintain  your  stations— and  pay 
taxes  on  them — while  various  gov¬ 
ernmental  bodies  build  and  main¬ 
tain  airports,  waterway  facilities, 
highways,  and  bus  and  truck 
terminals  for  your  competitors. 

If  you  were  in  the  railroads’  posi¬ 
tion,  you  would  undoubtedly  feel 
as  they  feel:  that  they  are  placed 
in  an  unfavorable  competitive 
position  vis-a-vis  other,  subsidized 
forms  of  transportation — in  addi¬ 


tion  to  being  burdened  with  many 
outmoded  federal  and  state  regu¬ 
lations  that  hinder  them  from 
operating  at  the  peak  of  economic 
efficiency. 

The  railroads  feel  that  the  public 
would  be  better  served  if  com¬ 
petitors  in  transportation  were 
put  on  an  equal  basis — with  all 
forms  of  transportation  offering 
only  services  their  customers  were 
willing  to  pay  for,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  part  of  them  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers  ....  Eastern  Railroad 
Presidents  Conference,  143  Liberty 
Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 


Advenisement 


As  an  Editor  trained  in  weighing  Facts— 

WHICH  OF  THESE  4  FORMS  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  OPERATE? 


PROMOTION 


Air  Base  PR  Stories 


^  ?  Heceive  Citations 

AMCLVtTXS  CL  OPOCtCLl  OSCZtOtXm  .  Memphis,  1 

•  A  cArt^c  /\f  iirtir»lA«  in  IHa  At 

Then  Merchandise  It! 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

There  are  at  least  two  schools 
of  thought  about  special  sections. 
One  school  believes  in  them.  The 
other  believes  in  them  only  if 
they  perform  a  desirable  service 
to  readers. 

There  is  only  one  school  of 
thought,  at  least  as  far  as  this 
corner  is  concerned,  about  what 
to  do  with  special  sections  once 
you  publish  them.  That  is,  pro¬ 
mote  them  and  merchandise  them 
until  they  are  all  tattered  and 
torn.  That  way  you  get  the  great¬ 
est  value  out  of  them. 

Ned  Chilton,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  evidently  believes  in  that 
too.  When  the  Gazette  published 
a  special  section  in  connection 
with  the  West  Virginia-Georgia 
Tech  Sugar  Bowl  game  at  New 
Orleans,  it  turned  out  to  be,  to 
quote  Mr.  Chilton,  “the  most 
successful  special  section  we  have 
ever  undertaken.” 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are 
apparent  in  what  the  Gazette  did 
to  promote  and  merchandise  the 
section.  Here  is  Mr.  Chilton’s  re¬ 
port  on  that: 

“We  started  working  on  it  im¬ 
mediately  after  West  Virginia  was 
selected  to  play  the  Sugar  Bowl 
game,  and  we  promoted  it  hot  and 
heavy  when  we  realized  that  we 
were  on  to  a  good  thing. 

“Although  the  section  went  to 
our  regular  readers  on  Jan.  1,  so 
they  could  use  it  as  they  viewed 
the  game  on  television  or  listened 
to  it  over  the  radio,  we  printed 
the  section  enough  in  advance  to 
distribute  copies  on  a  special 
train  leaving  Charleston  prior  to 
the  game. 

“We  also  sent  copies  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  team  prior  to  the 
game,  and  we  distributed  copies 
in  New  Orleans  hotels  and  res¬ 
taurants.  In  all,  we  put  out  about 


NEWSPAPER 
Nominations  Invited 

Deadline  Feb.  I,  1954 

Send  entries  to: 

Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  Director 
Sigma  Delta  Chi 
3S  E.  Wackar  Dr.,  Chicago  I. 

Additional  details  on  request 


2,200  complimentary  copies, 
which  we  feel  will  help  us  from  a 
goodwill  standpoint. 

“In  addition,  we  promoted  the 
section  in  a  series  of  large  and 
small  ads  in  the  Gazette  and  we 
received  more  than  900  single 
orders  at  10  cents  each  to  be  sent 
to  persons  all  over  the  world. 

“Revenue  -  wise,  we  realized 
more  than  $11,000  from  this  sec¬ 
tion.  We  charged  a  premium  rate 
for  advertising  in  it.  For  the  most 
part,  advertisers  had  no  qualms 
about  paying  this  extra  rate.  Many 
of  the  advertisers  were  new  ones, 
or  infrequent  users  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette. 

“From  an  editorial  standpoint, 

I  think  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  make  this  section  more  inclu¬ 
sive,  as  every  possible  record  has 
gone  into  it.” 

That  last  part,  of  course,  is 
highly  important  to  the  success  of 
any  special  section.  Editorially, 
this  Sugar  Bowl  section  was 
worthwhile.  It  made  good,  in¬ 
formative  reading.  Strikes  us  that 
this  is  a  24-page  special  section, 
cover  in  two  colors,  that  lots  of 
folks  around  West  Virginia  will 
keep  for  a  long  time,  despite  West 
Virginia’s  losing  the  game. 

Annual  Reports 

Everybody’s  Daily  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  believes  in  live  and  ag¬ 
gressive  promotion.  It  publishes 
not  one  annual  report  to  readers, 
but  two.  One  page  is  in  Polish. 
The  other  is  in  English,  for  the 
benefit,  as  Promotion  Director 
Frank  X.  Gorny  explains,  “of  those 
of  our  readers  and  advertisers 
who  are  unable  to  read  Polish.” 

Millard  Cope,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marshall  (Tex.) 
News  Messenger,  come.s  up  with 
an  annual  report  page  that  is  a 
challenge  to  the  reader  in  that  it 
is  a  full  page  of  type.  But  our 
money  says  that  this  page  will  be 
as  well  read  as  any  page  in  the 
News  Messenger  this  year.  An 
important  part  of  the  report  is  the 
section  headed  “There  are  .some 
things  we  should  do  in  1954,” 
which  is  as  fine  a  civic  improve¬ 
ment  and  development  program  as 
we  have  read. 

Public  Interest 

There’s  a  great  line  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  bro¬ 
chure  telling  about  its  part  in  the 
creation  of  Isle  Royale  National 
Park.  It  deserves  to  be  engraved 
on  the  walls  of  every  promotion 
department. 

The  park  was  first  suggested  in 
1921  by  Albert  Stoll,  Jr.,  for 


Tenn. 

A  series  of  articles  in  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette  to  acquaint  Little 
Rock  with  the  people  who  will 
man  a  new  Air  Force  base  in 
that  city  was  cited  this  week  by 
the  Mid-South  Chapter  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Society  of  America. 

Also  receiving  a  citation  was 
Willard  Hawkins,  Little  Rock  pub¬ 
lic  relations  consultant,  who  wrote 
the  stories  for  the  Gazette  during 
a  two-week  tour  of  duty  as  a  ma¬ 
jor  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

“Through  a  series  of  special 
front-page  articles,  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  effectively  marshaled  pub¬ 
lic  acceptance  and  support  for  the 
base  and  made  clear  the  important 
role  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com¬ 
mand  in  maintaining  the  atomic 
striking  force  and  air  defense  of 
our  nation,”  the  newspaper  cita¬ 
tion  said. 

many  years  the  News’  conserva¬ 
tion  editor.  Visitors,  the  brochure 
says,  will  thus  ever  be  reminded 
that  “public  interest  is  at  once  a 
newspaper’s  greatest  charge  and 
greatest  asset.” 


Key  to  News 

The  Salinas  (Calif.)  Califor¬ 
nian  on  Jan.  9  published  a  page 
one  promotion  box  featuring  a 
key  which  led  to  an  inside  pull¬ 
out  page  which  could  be  folded 
into  a  small-size  pamphlet  con¬ 
taining  points  about  writing  wom¬ 
en’s  page  publicity.  The  folder 
was  written  and  copyrighted  by 
Dorothy  Hight  Vera,  social  edi¬ 
tor. 


In  the  Bag 

New  York  Mirror  out  with  a 
folder  that  says  “Pulling  .strings 
is  good  business.”  It  puts  in  your 
hand  a  bunch  of  strings,  each  one 
tagged  with  the  name  of  a  New 
York  newspaper.  Then  you  open 
the  folder  .to  discover  a  series  of 
doors.  By  pulling  the  right  string, 
you’re  told,  you  get  “point  of  pur- 
cha.se  cooperation  in  New  York.” 
The  doors  are  to  supermarket 
general  managers,  merchandising 
managers,  buyers,  store  supervis¬ 
ors,  market  managers  and  floor 
managers.  When  you  pull  the  tag 
marked  “Mirror,”  all  the  doors 
open.  Neat? 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  out 
with  its  new  “Greater  Philadelphia 
Market  Book,”  covering  the  city, 
the  8-county  metropolitan  area, 
and  the  14-county  retail  trading 
zone,  and  containing  information 
on  population,  housing,  retail  and 
wholesale  trade. 

■ 

3,316  Pages  in  Year 

Bend,  Ore. 

The  Bend  Bulletin  in  its  50th 
anniversary  year  of  1953  printed 
the  greatest  number  of  pages  in 
its  history — 3.316.  or  228  more 
than  any  previous  year. 


White  House 
Safety  Parley 
Plans  Are  Laid 

Washington 

Mobilization  of  newspaper  and 
other  media  support  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Highway 
Safety,  which  has  as  its  objective 
a  40  per  cent  reduction  in  traffic 
accidents  in  1954,  was  planned 
here  last  week  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Charles  F.  McCahill 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 

Meeting  at  the  call  of  President 
Eisenhower,  the  committee  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  Confer¬ 
ence  here  Feb.  17,  18  and  19. 

First  step  in  the  program  out¬ 
lined  by  Mr.  McCahill  called  for 
getting  information  on  the  scope 
and  urgency  of  the  highway  acci¬ 
dent  problem  before  all  newspa¬ 
pers. 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe  Democrat,  presented  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  objectives  of  the  safe¬ 
ty  program  his  newspaper  has 
been  carrying  on  since  July  (E&P, 
Jan.  16,  page  32). 

Quite  apart  from  its  humanitar¬ 
ian  objectives,  the  conduct  of  a 
highway  safety  campaign  is  good 
business  for  a  newspaper,  Mr. 
Ray  stated.  Reader  interest  has 
intensified  as  the  campaign  pro¬ 
gressed,  he  said. 

Paul  Williams,  safety  editor  of 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald, 
who  is  secretary  of  the  media 
planning  committee,  said  his  paper 
had  continued  its  safety  crusade 
beyond  the  original  publication 
date  because  of  reader  interest. 

The  major  purpose  of  the  White 
House  Conference  Is  to  enlist 
community  support  for  safety. 


Editor  Gets  Thin 
On  Own  Calorie  Stunt 

Manhattan,  Kan. 

Get  “fat”  on  the  compliments 
and  get  thin  yourself. 

That  comes  as  advice  to  fel¬ 
low  editors  from  Bill  Colvin,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Manhattan 
Mercury-Chronicle,  who  developed 
his  own  diet  feature  patterned  on 
syndicated  columns. 

“Colvin’s  Calorie-Cutting  Cru¬ 
sade”  had  a  healthy  reader-inter¬ 
est,  Mr.  Colvin  reported,  and  it 
also  knocked  off  some  of  his  226 
pounds.  The  .series  ran  eight  days, 
and  while  no  spectacular  circula¬ 
tions  gains  were  racked  up,  “it 
didn’t  cost  much  either,”  the 
M.  E.  said. 

An  initial  printing  of  500  cal¬ 
orie  counters  was  exhausted  in 
two  days.  More  were  printed  and 
they  went  fast,  too.  Restaurants 
got  into  the  act  and.  with  credit 
to  the  paper,  talked  up  proper 
food  items  for  low-calorie  eating. 

The  long-range  result,  Mr.  Col¬ 
vin  said,  was  a  volume  of  fan 
mail  which  will  keep  him  in  col¬ 
umn  material  for  months  to  come. 
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The  chase  national  bank  is  now  madmg 
to  shareholders  its  Annual  Report  for  1953, 
and  has  released  it  to  the  press  so  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  can  be  informed  of  the  Bank’s  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  In  brief,  during  1953  Chase — 

—Earned  $54,958,000  (or  $7.42  per  share  on 
7,400,000  shares)  before  taxes 

—Set  aside  $27,944,000  (or  $3.77  per  share) 

{ 

from  1953  earnings  to  meet  Federal  and  State 


—Earned  $27,014,000  net  ($3.65  per  share) 
after  taxes 

—Paid  $14,800,000  in  dividends  ($2.00  per 
share)  to  77,500  shareholders 

—Increased  its  capital  funds  to  $382,000,000 

—Had  total  resources  of  $5,562,000,000 

—Paid  more  than  $1,300,000  to  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


—Had  total  loans  and  mortgages  (gross)  of 
$2,477,000,000  at  year  end 

—Handled  247,700,000  checks  in  New  York 
with  an  approximate  value  of  $164  billion 

These  are  highlights  of  an  eventful  year  during 
which  the  Chase,  as  in  the  past  several  years, 
established  new  records  for  volume  of  transac¬ 
tions  and  number  of  customers  served  in  New 
York,  throughout  the  nation,  and  overseas. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
Annual  Report  on  request. 
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Kindly  Editors  Credited 
With  Column  Success 


Sausalito,  Calif. 

Orchids  are  heaped  on  editors 
by  Eugene  Burns,  who  credits  a 
series  of  kindnesses  by  editorial 
room  bosses  with  the  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  of  his  new  column. 

There  are  now  83  newspapers 
under  contract  to  receive  “Is  That 
So,”  devoted  to  natural  history, 
as  the  result  of  courtesies  extended 
in  the  80-day  period  Mr.  Bums 
spent  in  writing,  distributing,  bill¬ 
ing  and  selling  his  product  from 
editorial  door  to  editorial  door. 

With  the  acceptability  of  his 
column  now  proven,  Mr.  Burns 
has  signed  a  contract  with  Mc¬ 
Clure  Newspaper  Syndicate. 
Mr.  Bums  previously  developed 
Buried  Treasure,  a  newspaper  col¬ 
umn.  (E&P,  May  16,  1953,  page 
67.) 

“The  success  of  the  new  column 
was  all  made  possible  by  editors 
pitching  in  and  helping  with  it,” 
he  said.  “Even  the  original  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  column  came  from 
a  newspaper  executive.” 

“Gene”  Bums,  former  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  war  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent,  received  the  suggestion 
last  Summer  while  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park  developing  material 
for  one  of  the  “Rivers  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  books. 

A  Column  Is  Bora 

“Why  don’t  you  write  a  natu¬ 
ral  history  column?”  asked  Jeffer¬ 
son  Jones,  publisher,  Bozeman 
(Mont.)  Chronicle,  who  intro¬ 
duced  himself  after  listening  to 
Mr.  Burns’  lecture  on  wild  life. 
Encouraged  by  the  publisher’s 
views,  he  set  to  work  on  the  first 
proposed  releases. 

Finally  came  completion  of  the 
writing,  submission  to  a  syndi¬ 
cate,  weeks  of  waiting,  and  then 
a  rejection.  Disappointed,  Mr. 
Burns  got  into  his  car  near  mid¬ 
night  and  started  around  the  Park. 
Midway  around,  he  decided  to  .sell 
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the  column  himself. 

Next  morning,  his  first  call  was 
at  the  office  of  Jefferson  Jones. 
There  the  first  sale  was  made. 
The  second  was  to  Guy  Mooney, 
managing  editor,  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Missoulian.  Lew  Risken. 
Butte  Montanan,  took  the  column 
and  gave  the  author  his  Editor  & 
Publisher  Year  Book  as  a  valu¬ 
able  aid.  The  Jackson  Hole 
(Wyo.)  Guide  was  next  to  sign. 

Mr.  Burns  headed  across  the 
mountains  to  the  Idaho  Falls 
(Ida.)  Post-Register.  There  Ed¬ 
win  F.  McDermott  signed  and 
suggested  the  column  needed  a 
name.  The  two  went  into  a 
huddle  and  “Is  That  So”  resulted. 

At  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
Robert  Notson,  managing  editor, 
said  his  paper  could  use  the  col¬ 
umn  Sundays.  At  his  suggestion, 
a  longer  release  for  weekends  re¬ 
sulted. 

Editor  Loses  Wager 

Ernest  Knight,  executive  news 
editor,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News- 
Trihune,  was  frankly  not  inter¬ 
ested — at  first  inquiry.  He  of¬ 
fered  to  wager  $5  the  columnist 
was  wasting  his  time  there.  Mr. 
Burns  won  that  bet,  but  refused 
the  money.  The  odds  were  with 
him,  he  explained,  as  he  had  not 
sold  19  of  21  newspapers  visited. 

Mr.  McKnight  provided  a  typ¬ 
ical  promotion  packet  for  tempo¬ 
rary  reference  so  the  columnist 
could  see  a  newspaper’s  needs  in 
presenting  a  new  feature.  He  also 
suggested  tips  on  syndication. 

Leo  Levy,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  supplied  preliminary  en¬ 
gravings  used  in  promotion.  Frank 
Ford,  San  Francisco  News,  con¬ 
tributed  suggestions  resulting  in 
equal-length  columns  written  for 
cutting  of  last  paragraphs  when 
necessary.  Mr.  Ford,  A.  M.  Glass- 
berg,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald, 
and  A.  L.  Alford.  Lewiston  (Ida.) 
Tribune,  were  among  those  pre¬ 
sold  on  the  column  by  recom¬ 
mendations  from  fellow  editors. 

Other  Assists 

Phone  calls  ahead  placed  by 
editors  enabled  him  to  see  many 
prospects.  W.  T.  Marineau.  Mos¬ 
cow  (Ida.)  Idahonian,  made  a 
Sunday  afternoon  appointment  for 
him  with  A.  L.  Alford.  Lewiston 
(Ida.)  Tribune.  Myron  Depew, 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  phoned 
editors  in  Fresno  and  Modesto. 

Suggestions  continued,  even  by 
mail  in  response  to  queries  which 
developed  sales  across  the  coun¬ 
try  and  up  into  Canada.  John  C. 
Colburn,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  cooked  up  a  “natural” 
promotion  line,  “America’s  most 
astonishing  column.”  R.  P.  John¬ 
son,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union- 


Tribune,  suggested  a  100  -  word 
“shorty”  for  alternate  use  with  the 
full  750-word  feature  when  space 
was  short. 

R.  S.  Tofflemire,  Twin  Falls 
(Ida.)  Times,  suggested  the  use  of 
Mr.  Bums’  title,  “Ranger  Natur¬ 
alist,”  in  the  byline. 

“I  think  it  can  be  said  that  the 
personal  sale,  to  83  newspapers  in 
two  and  a  half  months  is  unprece¬ 
dented,”  Mr.  Bums  said. 

“Is  That  So”  is  now  enjoyed  in 
Japan,  where  it  is  carried  in  the 
domestic  pages  of  Asahi. 

The  column  carries  matted  line 
drawings  by  A1  Cunningham,  San 
Francisco  artist. 

“At  first,  editors  even  priced 
the  columns  for  me.  1  simply  did 
not  know  what  to  ask  for  it,”  Mr. 
Burns  explained.  “It’s  astonishing 
how  fair  editors  were  when  I 
asked  them  to  price  the  copy 
themselves.” 

Radio-TV  Column 

Larry  Wolters’  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  column  in  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune  is  being  offered  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “TV-Radio  Re¬ 
view”  by  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate.  Six  days 
a  week  he  looks  at  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  business  inside  and  out  and  re¬ 
lates  its  programming  plans,  in¬ 
terviews  and  personality  bits. 

For  Lent 

A  special  Lenten  series  of  brief 
sermons  by  the  Rev.  John  Evans 
— “Lent.  Day  by  Day” — has  been 
designed  to  run  for  40  weekdays 
commencing  Ash  Wednesday, 
March  3.  Each  release  offered  by 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate  is  approximately 
200  words  and  the  approach  is 
non-.sectarian.  Dr.  Evans,  now  re¬ 
ligion  editor  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  has  been  an  Episcopal  min¬ 
ister,  Chautauqua  lecturer  and  war 
correspondent  in  Korea. 

Dixie  Package 

Dixie  News  Service,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Hendersonville,  N.  C., 
has  four  new  offerings  for  the 
new  year,  according  to  Louis  E. 
Jaeckel,  president.  The  list:  “Win¬ 
dows  Toward  the  Dawn,”  by  Lee 
Bennett;  “Science  Today,”  by 
George  A.  Boyd;  “Reports,”  by 
Paul  Harvey,  and  “A  Faith  to 
Live  By,”  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Maschoff. 

In  March  the  syndicate  will  re¬ 
lease  “Sports  Oddities”  by  A.  S. 
“Doc”  Young. 

Laugh  Panel 

A  WEEKLY  two-column  panel  in 
which  Lloyd  Baker  toys  with 
space  comedy  is  scheduled  for  re¬ 
lease  in  February  by  the  Heller 
Agency,  New  York.  It’s  titled 
“Out  of  This  World." 

News  and  Notes 

George  E.  Sokolsky,  author  of 
the  King  Features  Syndicate 
column,  “These  Days,”  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  La  Salle 
Collegian  Award  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  journalistic  merit.” 


AP  Has  Spring 
Supplement 
On  'Your  Home* 

AP  Newsfeatures  is  distributing 
sample  copies  of  “Your  Home," 
its  eighth  annual  Spring  supple¬ 
ment,  to  managing  editors  and  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  more  than 
1.200  member  newspapers  of  the 
Associated  Press.  This  is  the  first 
of  four  special  sections  planned 
by  AP  for  this  year.  Others  will 
feature  food,  back-to-school  and 
Christmas. 

Magazine  Treatment 

“Your  Home”  dramatizes  the 
experiences  of  one  white  collar 
worker  who  doubled  his  money 
by  modernizing  an  old  house  in 
his  spare  time  and  with  a  limited 
budget.  His  complete  project  is 
given  a  magazine-type  treatment 
in  nine  separate  stories  with  18 
illustrations. 

Edited  to  appeal  to  a  maximum 
number  of  householders — owners 
and  tenants  as  well  as  to  prospec¬ 
tive  builder  s — “Your  Home” 
stresses  the  “how-to-do-it”  aspects 
of  home  care,  repair,  furnishing 
and  planning.  It  comprises  16 
tabloid-size  pages,  but  may  be 
broken  up  and  the  material  used 
in  a  standard  size  supplement  or 
on  regular  real  estate  pages. 

The  85  illustrations  are  avail¬ 
able  matted  with  captions  on  the 
mats,  or  as  photoprints  for  pa¬ 
pers  making  their  own  cuts.  There 
are  52  headline  features  and  16 
shorts  in  the  supplement’s  16 
pages. 

The  back  cover  is  devoted  to  a 
four-column  cross-section  of  a 
house,  entitled  “Your  Home 
Trouble  -  Shooting  Chart.”  listing 
points  to  watch  in  routine  home 
maintenance. 

Latest  Design 

Two  pages,  including  17  illus¬ 
trations,  show  some  of  the  latest 
furniture  designs  now  on  exhibit 
at  Chicago’s  furniture  show. 

There  is  a  page  on  power  tools 
for  the  home  handyman’s  work¬ 
shop.  There  are  features  on  how 
to  sell  your  house,  how  to  add  a 
bathroom,  pointers  on  kitchens, 
heating  plants,  landscaping,  deco¬ 
rating.  fire  safety,  floor  coverings, 
storage  closets  and  various  other 
problems  in  home  improvement. 

“We  planned  this  supplement 
with  an  aim  to  making  it  both 
practical  and  interesting  to  read¬ 
ers,”  said  Wes  Gallagher,  general 
executive  in  charge  of  AP  News- 
features. 

In  the  past,  some  nwespapers 
have  built  up  the  16  AP  supple¬ 
ment  pages  to  as  many  as  64  tab¬ 
loid  pages  with  local  advertising. 

“Your  Home”  has  been  com¬ 
piled  and  edited  by  David  G.  Ba- 
reuther,  AP  real  estate  editor, 
whose  weekly  column  “On  the 
House”  is  published  nationally. 
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Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Committees 
Are  Appointed 

Committee  appointments  to 
carry  on  activities  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  Professional  Journalistic  Fra¬ 
ternity,  during  1954  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  U.  Brown,  ed¬ 
itor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
national  president  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  society. 

The  appointments  follow: 

Advancement  of  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation — V.  M.  N'ewton,  Jr.,  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune,  chairman;  Bruce  Camp¬ 
bell,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press;  Jim 
Bormann,  WCCO,  Minneapolis;  Allen 
Duckworth,  DaUas  (Tex.)  News:  Da¬ 
vid  N.  Schutz,  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune;  Charles  A.  Fell,  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News;  John  R.  Cauley,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star;  Keen  A.  Rafferty, 
University  of  New  Mexico;  Buren  H. 
McCormack,  IPatl  Street  Journal,  New 
York;  John  Herbert,  Patriot  -  Ledger, 
Ouincy,  Mass.:  and  Howard  Cleavinger, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle. 

Journalistic  Research — Dr.  Earl  Eng¬ 
lish,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  chairman; 
Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Marvin,  Iowa  State 
College;  Prof.  Raymond  B.  Nixon,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  M‘ttttcsota;  James  A.  Byron, 
WBAP  AM-TV,  Fort  Worth;  Dr.  Chil¬ 
ton  R.  Bush,  Stanford  University  and 
Michael  Bradshaw,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade. 

Historic  Sites  in  Journalism  —  Ken 
Clayton,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  chair¬ 
man;  Gideon  Seymour,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune;  Palmer 
Hoyt,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post;  Norman 
Ch.andler,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times- 
Mirror;  Walter  C.Johnson,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ;  Turner  Catledge,  New  York 
Times;  Bill  Henry,  NBC,  Washington; 
and  Amon  G.  Carter,  Fort  Iv orth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Professional  Chapter — Odom  Fanning, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  chairman;  Ralph  Jones, 
Fairchild  Publications,  Chicago;  Staley 
McBrayer,  Fort  Worth;  Stuart  G.  New¬ 
man,  Miami  Beach;  Cruise  Palmer,  Kan¬ 
sas  CTity  Star;  John  Rose,  Glendale,  Cal¬ 
if.;  Floyd  Edwards,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times;  Anthony  F.  Ingrassia,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel:  John  C.  O’Brien, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  E.  James 
Tippett,  Toledo;  Frank  G.  Steinebach, 
Penton  Publications,  Cleveland;  and  A. 
Pat  Daniels,  Houston. 

Undergraduate  Chapter  —  Chris  Sav¬ 
age,  Indiana  University,  chairman;  Al- 
hert  G.  Pickerell,  California;  Dean  John 
E.  Drewry,  Georgia;  John  T.  Trebil- 
cock,  Illinois;  Charles  E.  Bamum,  Iowa; 
William  A.  Fisher.  Kent  State;  Dean 
C.  Baker,  Michigan-  Prof.  Dale  R. 
Spencer,  Missouri;  Prof.  A.  L.  Higgin¬ 
botham,  Nevada;  Claron  Burnett,  Okla¬ 
homa  AiM  College;  Prof.  Frank  Thay¬ 
er,  Wisconsin,  and  Prof.  Franklin  Ban¬ 
ner,  Pennsylvania  State. 

Fellows  Nominating  Committee — Lee 
Hills,  Detroit  Free  Press,  chairman; 
Charles  C.  Clayton,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat;  and  John  M.  McClel¬ 
land,  Jr.,  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News. 

Honor  Awards  —  Prof.  Floyd  Arpan, 
M  e  d  i  I  1  School  of  Journalism,  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston,  Ill.,  chair¬ 
man;  Carl  R.  Kesler,  Chicago  Daily 
News:  and  Neal  Van  Sooy,  Carson  City 
(Nev.)  Nevada  Appeal. 

Ways  and  Means — Robert  Tarr,  Pon¬ 
tiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  chairman; 
Walter  R.  Hnmphrey,  Fort  Worth 
Press;  John  Stempel.  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity;  and  Luther  A.  Huston,  New  York 
Times. 

50th  Anniversary  (1959) — George  A. 
Brandenburg.  Editox  &  PuBLisim, 
Chicago,  chairman;  Charles  C.  Oayton, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat ;  John  M.  Mc¬ 
Clellan  Jr.,  Lonview  Daily  News,  and 
James  A.  Stuart,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star. 

Public  Relations  —  Bill  Kostka,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  chairman;  Albert  W.  Bates, 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
New  York;  Volney  Fowler,  Electro-Mo¬ 
tive  Division,  GM.  La  Grange,  Ill.;  Otto 
Silha,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  and 
Arvile  O.  Schaleben,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal. 

West  Coast  Convention  —  Alden  C. 
Waite,  Culver  City,  Calif.,  chairman; 
Lawrence  E.  Davies,  New  York  Times, 


San  Francisco;  Ed  J.  Dooley,  Denver 
Post;  Hugo  Autz,  Spring  News,  St. 
Louis;  and  Marvin  Tonkin,  Associated 
Press,  Chicago. 

Headquarters  Building — ^Merrill  Prit¬ 
chard,  Sigma  Chi,  Evanston,  Ill.,  chair- 
manj  Claude  Walker,  Forest  Park  (Ill.) 
Review;  Don  Eck,  National  Editorial 
Association,  Chicago,  and  William  F. 
Canfield.  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chicago. 

New  Awards  —  Sol  Taishofl.  Broad¬ 
casting  •  Telecasting,  Washington; 
chairman;  Richard  B.  Hull.  WOI-TV, 
Ames,  Iowa;  Burton  D.  Harrison,  Pull¬ 
man,  Wash.;  Marvin  H.  Alisky,  Indiana 
University;  Bill  Ray,  NBC,  Chicago; 
Dean  Burton  W.  Marvin,  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Kansas;  Dud¬ 
ley  B.  Martin,  Institute  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance,  New  York;  John  H.  Gleason,  Bos¬ 
ton  University,  and  Donald  W.  Krimel, 
Landover  Hills,  Md. 

Canadian-U.  S.  Exchange  Program — 
Alvin  E.  Austin,  Head,  Department  of 
Journalism,  University  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  chairman. 

Representatives  to  the  Executive 
Council — Darwin  Sator.  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  James  J.  Brophv,  American 
University;  Charles  Longuet,  Jr.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston;  and  Jack  Pridgen, 
President,  University  of  Florida. 

■ 

Noel  Would  Capitalize 
On  Reds'  Loss  of  Face 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  | 

Frank  Noel,  Associated  Press  | 
photographer  and  ex  -  Korean 
POW,  hopes  U.  S.  officials  and  the 
press  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
propaganda  weapon  that  fell  into 
this  nation’s  hands  when  only  21 
Americans  decided  to  stay  with 
their  Red  captors. 

The  photographer,  who  spent 
32  months  in  North  Korean  prison  j 
camps,  told  the  Arkansas  Press  i 
Association’s  82nd  annual  meeting  I 
here  Jan.  15  that  Chinese  Com- 1 
munists  “lost  face”  when  their  j 
propaganda  program  netted  only 
21  Americans.  | 

At  the  two-day  meeting,  W.  R. ! 
Whitehead  of  Magnolia  was  elect- 1 
ed  to  succeed  J.  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  { 
of  Harrison  as  president  of  the 
Arkansas  Press  Association. 

At  their  fifth  annual  session, 
the  Arkansas  Newspaper  Women 
voted  to  affiliate  with  the  National 
Association  of  Press  Women. 
They  elected  Mrs.  O.  E.  Jones  of ' 
Batesville  president. 

■  ! 
Newsprint  Record 
For  Canada;  U.  S.  Off 

Canadian  mills  achieved  a  new 
record  in  newsprint  production  in 
1953  but  the  North  American 
total  fell  short  of  the  1952  figure 
due  to  a  decline  in  production  at 
United  States  mills.  This  was  at¬ 
tributed  largely  to  the  fact  that 
several  marginal  mills  ceased  sup¬ 
plying  the  newsprint  market. 

While  the  Canadian  mills  pro¬ 
duced  34,245  tons  more  in  1953 
than  in  1952,  the  U.  S.  mills  pro¬ 
duced  62,882  fewer  tons.  Canadi¬ 
an  output  totalled  5,721,296  tons; 
U.  S.,  1,083,982  tons. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
ANPA  consumed  2.6  per  cent 
more  newsprint  in  1953  than  in 
1952  and  their  stocks  at  the  end 
of  December  averaged  44  days’ 
supply,  as  compared  with  49  days 
at  the  end  of  1952.  Mill  stocks 
were  down  to  119,270  tons,  com¬ 
pared  with  134,238  tons. 


iAdvertisement) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Open  Even  When 
He’s  Closed 


Must  have  been  daydreaming  on 
my  way  to  a  meeting  down  in  Center¬ 
ville  the  other  night.  My  car  ran  dry 
before  I  thought  to  look  at  the  gas 
gauge,  but  I  managed  to  baby  it  along 
and  coast  into  a  gas  station — and 
found  it  closed! 

Welly  I  thought  my  plans  were 
ruined  for  sure  until  I  noticed  a  gaso¬ 
line  can  with  a  sign:  "'This  is  emer¬ 
gency  gas.  J ust  help  yourself  and  leave 
the  can  with  $1.00.  Thanks.''' 

Got  the  old  bus  started,  made  the 
meeting  on  time,  and  had  enough  gas 
to  get  back  home  again — thanks  to  a 
trusting  friend. 

From  where  I  sit,  folks  who  trust 
their  neighbors  make  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in.  For  instancey  letting 
a  friend  express  his  personal  prefer- 
enceSy  is  one  way  of  trusting  your 
neighbor.  Sometimes  I  prefer  a  tem¬ 
perate  glass  of  beer  in  the  evening  to, 
say,  coffeey  but  Til  always  ask  what 
you'd  like  before  I  pour  yours. 


Copyright,  19.54,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Desk-Size  Encyclopedia 
From  a  Standard  Work 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord, 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


THE  COLUMBIA-VIKING  DESK  EN¬ 
CYCLOPEDIA.  Editor-in-chief,  Wil¬ 
liam  Bridgewater.  New  York:  The 
V’iking  Press.  1093  pp.  $8.95. 


This  week  Mrs.  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  bashed  a  traditional 
magnum  of  champagne  across  the 
cheek  of  the  atomic  submarine 
“Nautilus.”  She  launched  the  300- 
foot  “turtle”  that  can  travel  at  25 
knots  an  hour  for  more  than 
30,000  miles  without  re-fueling. 

The  $55,000,000  undersea  raid¬ 
er,  lethal  as  it  can  be  for  a  long 
time,  will  nevertheless  be  “out-of- 
date”  almost  immediately.  The 
“Sea  Wolf,”  nearly  finished  at 
Groton,  Conn.,  “will  greatly  out¬ 
strip  the  currently  longest-cruising, 
most  deadly  sub  in  the  world.” 
One  satisfaction  —  they’re  both 
American. 

And  why  dub  this  newest  battle- 
whale  a  turtle?  Well,  according 
to  the  newest  desk-size  encyclo¬ 
pedia — expertly  streamlined  from 
the  long-standard  two-handed  one- 
volume  “Columbia  Encyclopedia” 
— the  first  American  submarine 
older  than  the  United  States,  was 
the  “Turtle,”  invented  by  a  colo¬ 
nial  Yale  student  and  applauded 
by  George  Washington  for  scar¬ 
ing  the  socks  off  a  British  battle¬ 
ship  from  underneath  it  in  the 
Revolution.  The  Turtle  was  ped¬ 
aled  like  a  bicycle  under  water. 

Several  subs  fought  in  the  Civil 
War,  but  the  idea  went  back  to 
Leonardo  Da  Vinci  in  the  15th 
centurj^.  Da  Vinci,  a  painter, 
sculptor,  scientist,  natural  son  of 
a  Florentine  notary  and  a  peasant 
girl,  was  the  “supreme  example 


.  .  .  Including  Metro's  idea- 
pocked  PIUS  BUSINESS,  which 
comes  with  every  edition.  Write 
us  or  ask  our  representative  to 
show  you  these  ether  proven 
linoge  building  services: 


•  Metro  Department  Store  Service 

•  Foihion  Review  Service 

•  Greater  Soles  Service 

•  Metre  Jewelry  Service 

•  Metre**  Super  Food  Service 

.  .  .  And  many  other  supplementary 
services  that  meon  INCREASED 
IINAGE  for  your  newspoperf 


METRO 


60  Madison  Avr. 
Npw  York  16  N  Y 


of  Renaissance  genius,”  according 
to  this  one-handed,  terse  but 
meaty  “Columbia  -  Viking  Desk 
Encyclopedia.” 

This  Reader’s  Digest  of  a  larger 
reference  book  is  not  merely  for 
the  man  who  hasn’t  a  20-odd  vol¬ 
ume  set  of  the  $100-odd  encyclo¬ 
pedia.  Many  need  those  scholarly 
books  to  draw  on  when  they  have 
leisure.  This  small  desk-space 
book  is  for  rush  times  of  the  full- 
set  owners  and  for  any  writer, 
or  curiosity-blessed  reader,  who 
needs  something  near  an  elbow 
on  a  desk  that  also  holds  a  type¬ 
writer,  an  ashtray,  his  notes,  and 
a  telephone — a  book  he  can  use 
fruitfully  while  the  minute  hand 
goes  once  around  and  a  deadline 
breathes  on  his  throat. 

This  Columbia-Viking  will  do 
that. 

Heavily  Illustrated  Book 
Of  Magazine  Head  Layout 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOK  ON 
HEADLINE  DESIGN  IN  PUBLI 
CATION  LAYOUT.  By  Kenneth  B 
Butler.  Mendota,  Ill.:  Butler  Typo 
Desien  Research  Center.  95  pp. 

If  there  were  no  reading  mat¬ 
ter  in  this  book,  the  long-collected 
exhibit  of  magazine  page  layout, 
always  showing  headlines  in  cre¬ 
ative  and  yet  practical  type  de¬ 
sign,  would  provide  a  storehouse 
of  suggestions  for  a  layout  man. 

Simplicity,  legibility,  attractive¬ 
ness — those  are  the  virtues  of  a 
headline  or  a  woman.  No  reader 
likes  to  be  confused  at  either  first 
or  second  glance;  he  likes  to  un¬ 
derstand,  and  to  be  pleased.  He 
likes  eye-direction,  eye-flow.  He 
likes  the  suggestion  that  the  head 
and  its  dress,  the  look  in  the  eye, 
the  movement  of  the  face  he  first 


HO 


ecHneim 


Shouldar  high 
panel  brings  ink 
control  of  upper 
color  cylinders 
to  press  room  floor. 


COiOlffOOl' 


^standard  on  Headliner  presses 

THE  OOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
1535  S.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago  8,  Hi.  , 


sees  promises  interest  and  value  if 
he  stays  with  it  awhile. 

Mr.  Butler’s  handbook  offers 
richly  suggestive  creative  ideas  and 
a  clear  explanation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  reasons  involved.  His 
book  is  almost  as  suggestively  use¬ 
ful  for  newspaper  feature  pages  as 
for  magazines. 

7-Language  Dictionary 
Introduced  to  Press 

BRITANNICA  WORLD  LANGUAGE 
DICTIONARY.  Chicago:  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,  Inc.  2  vols.,  3 
parts,  1,970  pages.  $35.  (Less  to 
__owners_^f_Encycioj>aedia_^ritannica)^ 

A  NEW  seven-language  Britan¬ 
nica  World  Language  Dictionary 
was  unveiled  before  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press  by  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica,  Inc.,  at  a  din¬ 
ner  (the  menu  was  printed  in  the 
seven  languages)  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  on  Jan.  18. 

Robert  G.  Preble,  president  of 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Inc., 
Chicago,  (ex-City  News  Bureau, 
Chicago)  and  James  Colvin,  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  (ex- 
Chicago  Daily  News),  explained 
to  the  newsmen  how  the  two-vol¬ 
ume  dictionary  will  be  a  useful 
tool  in  new.spaper  offices.  It  of¬ 
fers  a  fundamental  English-lan¬ 
guage  word  list,  plus  equivalents 
in  the  other  major  languages  of 
the  Western  World  —  French. 
German,  Italian,  Spanish.  Swed¬ 
ish  and  Yiddish.  These  languages 
are  spoken  by  625,000,000  per¬ 
sons — about  80%  of  the  Western 
World. 

The  dictionary  is  the  creation 
of  Mr.  Preble  and  its  execution 
was  supervised  by  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  186-year-old-refer- 
ence-work  company  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  John  V.  Dodge,  Britan- 
nica’s  managing  editor. 

The  new  work  constitutes  an 
addendum  to  an  existing  English- 
language  dictionary  —  the  two- 
volume  Funk  &  Wagnall’s  New 
Practical  Standard.  Mr.  Preble  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  “world  language” 
conception  was  incorporated  in  the 
Funk  &  Wagnall’s  because  Britan¬ 
nica  owners  insist  on  having  a 
“big”  English-language  diction¬ 
ary  along  with  the  Britannica  it¬ 
self,  in  order  to  round  out  a  home 
library. 

The  “world  language”  section 
comprises  420  pages  in  Volume 
;  II  of  the  Funk  and  Wagnall’s,  and 
I  consists  of  these  parts: 

'  1.  The  basic  word  list,  alpha- 

:  bctically  in  English,  with  the 
,  equivalents  in  parallel  columns  in 
I  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish. 
Swedish  and  Yiddish. 

2.  A  second  part,  in  effect  the 
reverse  of  the  above — alphabetic- 

,  ally  listing  the  same  words  in 
French  to  English:  German  to 
English;  Italian  to  English;  Span¬ 
ish  to  English;  Swedish  to  English 
;  and  Yiddish  to  English.  Pronun¬ 
ciations  occur  here. 

3.  Useful  expressions — in  trade, 
traveling,  etc. —  in  each  of  the 
languages  and  abridged  gramma¬ 
tical  rules  in  each  language. 

EDITOR  &  P 


No  Censorship. 
Gist  of  Ruling 
In  Movie  Cases 

Washington 

Two  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  —  William  O.  Douglas  and 
Hugo  L.  Black  —  have  sought  to 
have  movies,  radio,  and  TV  placed 
under  the  protections  against  ad¬ 
vance  censorship  which  now  cover 
newspapers  and  other  printed  mat¬ 
ter. 

The  remaining  members  of  the 
court  did  not  comment  on  the 
proposition,  but  there  was  no  dis¬ 
sent  to  a  Jan.  18  ruling  that  New 
York  and  Ohio  censors  went  too 
far  when  they  tried  to  bar  “La 
Ronde”  in  the  former  state  on  the 
ground  that  the  story  runs  coun¬ 
ter  of  accepted  morals,  and  “M” 
in  the  latter  state  because  it  glori¬ 
fied  criminals,  might  invite  imi¬ 
tation. 

The  decision  was  in  the  form  of 
a  court  order  which  merely  stated 
that  a  similar  ruling  in  the  case 
of  ‘The  Miracle,”  unsuccessfully 
barred  by  New  York  censors, 
holds  good  in  this  case.  In  that 
situation  the  censors  entered  ob¬ 
jections  on  the  ground  of  sacri¬ 
lege. 

The  Douglas  -  Black  opinion, 
written  by  the  former  and  con¬ 
curred  in  by  the  latter,  said  blunt¬ 
ly:  ‘The  argument  of  Ohio  and 
New  York  that  the  government 
may  establish  censorship  over 
moving  pictures  is  one  I  cannot 
accept.” 

Justice  EJouglas  continued: 

“Certainly  the  spoken  word  is 
as  freely  protected  against  prior 
restraints  as  that  which  is  written. 
Such  indeed  is  the  force  of  our 
decision  in  Thomas  vs.  Collins. 
The  freedom  of  the  platform 
which  it  espouses  carried  with  it 
freedom  of  the  stage.  .  .  . 

“Motion  pictures  are  of  course 
a  different  medium  of  expression 
than  the  public  speech,  the  radio, 
the  stage,  the  novel,  or  the  maga¬ 
zine.  But  the  First  Amendment 
draws  no  distinction  between  the 
various  methods  of  communicat¬ 
ing  ideas.  .  .  . 

‘The  First  and  the  Fourteenth 
•Amendments  say  that  Congress 
and  the  States  shall  make  ‘no 
law’  which  abridges  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press.  In  order 
to  sanction  a  system  of  censor¬ 
ship  I  would  have  to  say  that 
‘no  law’  does  not  mean  what  it 
says,  that  ‘no  law’  is  qualified  to 
mean  ‘some’  laws.  I  cannot  take 
that  step. 

“In  this  Nation  every  writer, 
actor,  or  producer,  no  matter 
what  medium  of  expression  he 
may  use,  should  be  freed  from 
the  censor.” 

■ 

$10,000  Contest 

Boston 

A  new  Boston  Herald  puzzle 
contest  called  ‘Tour  New  Eng¬ 
land”  offers  $10,000  in  prizes. 
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FINAL  NOTICE! 

This  is  the  last  call  for  the 
1953  Editor  &  Publisher 
Newspaper  Promotion  Contest. 

Read  the  rules  below,  then  send 
in  your  entry.  Hurry!  Hurry! 


HERE  ARE 
THE  RULES: 

THE  FIELD’S 
WIDE  OPEN! 

Deadline  for 
entries: 

February  ISth 


An  E  &  P 

BRONZE  PLAQUE 
Award  for  .  .  . 

1.  The  best  series  of  six  or  more 
advertisements  during  1953.  de¬ 
signed  to  obtain  national  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  and  run  in  one  or 
more  trade  papers,  other  newspa¬ 
pers.  or  own  newspaper  —  to  be 
mounted  and  presented  in  port¬ 
folio  form. 

2.  The  best  direct  mall  promo¬ 
tion  piece  during  1953.  designed  to 
obtain  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

3.  The  best  sales  presentation 
during  1953,  designed  to  obtain  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  advertising,  which 
may  Include  presentation  of  prod¬ 
uct  inventories  or  market  research 
(as  many  separate  entries  as  de¬ 
sired  ) . 

4.  The  best  presentation  ( printed 
or  hand-lettered)  during  1953,  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  new  local  adver¬ 
tising  generally,  or  designed  for  a 
special  classification  of  accounts 
or  an  individual  account. 


5.  The  most  outstanding  single 
campaign  during  1953,  designed 
to  obtain  classified  advertising, 
consisting  of  advertisements  run 
in  own  newspaper  (or  other  local 
media)  and  direct  mall  pieces 
(or  both),  to  be  presented  in  port¬ 
folio  form  (as  many  separate  en¬ 
tries  as  desired). 

6.  The  best  package  presentation 
of  promotion  for  1953,  embracing 
local  and  national  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation,  classified,  and  public  re¬ 
lations  (designed  to  show  quantity 
and  quality  of  promotion  activities, 
and  limited  to  papers  in  the  50,000 
or  less  circulation  bracket). 

7.  The  most  outstanding  single 
circulation  promotion  program 
during  1953.  embracing  any  form  of 
printed  promotion,  or  carrier  boy 
and/or  dealer  activities,  special 
events,  etc.  (to  be  presented  in 
album  form). 

8.  The  most  outstanding  single 
community  service  activity  con¬ 
ducted  during  1953,  aimed  at  im¬ 
proving  the  economic  aspects  of 
the  area  or  the  general  public  wel¬ 
fare  Interests  (to  be  presented  in 
word  or  word-and-plcture  descrip¬ 
tion  in  scrap-book  form;  as  many 
separate  entries  as  desired). 


GENERAL  CONTEST  RULES 

Contest  is  open  to  all  dally  news¬ 
papers  In  the  I'nited  States  and 
Canada;  elosing  date  for  entries 
postmarke<l  February  1.5,  19.54.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  entries  to  the  Promotion 
Contest  Editor,  EDITOR  &  PI  B- 
IJSIIEK,  1700  Times  Tower,  New 
York  36,  New  York. 

I.MPOKT.ANT:  Continuing  pro¬ 
grams  or  ropy  themes  will  not  be 
eligible  If  they  have  previously 
won  first  award. 

Each  contestant  shall  paste  se¬ 
curely  on  the  front  of  each  entry 
a  label  bearing  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  and  classification  for 
which  the  entry  Is  submitted. 

Where  more  than  one  entry  Is 
made  In  a  given  cla.sslfiration,  each 
one  must  he  designated  by  a 
separate  label. 

Definitions  of  classifications  must 
be  followed  closely  In  order  to 
h.ave  the  entry-  eligible. 

Judging  will  be  done  by  a  se¬ 
lected  group  of  advertiser,  agency, 
clrciilutlon,  and  public  relations 
executives,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Judges  will  be  final. 

Special  Merit  Certific-ates  will  be 
awarded  in  any  classification  at 
the  dls4Tetlon  of  the  Judges. 
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Reporter  at  U.N. 

continued  from  page  12 


authority  to  do  so.  This  has  cut 
down  the  number  of  rank  outsid¬ 
ers  who  had  no  business  being 
present  and  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  press  corps. 

Many  Are  Accredited 

By  virtue  of  being  a  public  or¬ 
ganization,  suported  by  the  tax¬ 
payers ‘of  many  lands,  the  United 
Nations  Department  of  Public 
Information  does  its  best  to  make 
facilitiies  available  to  every  medium 
of  information.  It  has  accredited 
hundreds  of  journalists  of  several 
lands,  on  both  sides  of  the  iron 
curtain,  but  only  about  150  re¬ 
porters  watch  it  in  and  around 
New  York  all  year. 

News  dispatches  go  out  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  newspapers  around  the 
globe.  The  U.N.  Radio,  according 
to  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary-General,  puts  out  regu¬ 
lar  programs  in  25  languages 
which  are  relayed  to  67  countries 
and  territories.  Films  have  been 
adapted  for  regional  use  and  the 
Secretary-General  reported  their 
distribution  has  been  asured  in  no 
less  than  87  countries  and  terri¬ 
tories. 

“Activities  in  the  field  of  tele¬ 
vision  have  been  broadened,”  the 
Secretary  -  General  added  in  the 
only  reference  in  that  section  to 
what  was  a  real  headache  for  a 
while  for  the  reporters. 

Television  came  of  age  in  the 
U.N.  when  it  showed  to  millions 
of  Americans  the  antics  of  So¬ 
viet  Delegate  Jacob  A.  Malik  as 
President  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  in  August,  1950,  during  which 
he  stalled  every  action  of  the 
Council.  After  that,  sessions  of 
various  Councils  and  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  were  televised.  Del¬ 
egates  received  the  new  medium 
with  open  arms,  except  when 
they  found  it  had  on  occasion 
portrayed  their  large  yawns  or 
even  showed  them  quietly  snooz¬ 
ing  in  their  seats. 

Television  eventually  insisted  on 
taking  part  in  press  conferences 
and  then  the  rub  began.  Re¬ 
porters  found  that  the  subject,  in 


U.  S.  Ambassador  Lodge  (far  right)  conducts  a  news  conference  at  United  Nations. 

(Rosenthal  photo) 


you  have  international  butinatt 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydnty  Anstrallo 
Anaael  SubecrtpHoa  te  U.  S.  $3.30. 
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the  few  press  conferences  tele¬ 
vised,  was  pointing  his  remarks  to 
the  public  outside  the  room  and 
was  not  getting  down  to  business. 
Also,  the  paraphernalia  that  went 
along  with  television,  wires,  lights 
and  huge  cameras,  crowded  the 
press  room  and  on  some  occa¬ 
sions  crowded  the  reporters  clear 
out  to  left  field. 

Agreement  on  TV 

There  were  mutterings  all 
around  the  place  until  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Information, 
representatives  of  the  delegates 
and  the  correspondents  themselves 
reached  an  informal  agreement. 
TV  cameras  remain  out  of  purely 
press  conferences  except  in  un¬ 
usual  and  rare  instances,  but  TV 
can  and  does  contact  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  put  them  on  the  screen 
as  often  as  they  are  willing  to  go 
before  the  camera.  Some  dele¬ 
gates  find  it  mighty  convenient  to 
go  before  the  television  camera, 
especially  if  they  are  American 
politicians  and  are  sensitive  to  the 
American  vote. 

The  delegates  are  taking  tele¬ 
vision  good  -  naturedly  on  the 
whole. 

There  is  one  big  horse-fly  in 
the  ointment  over  here.  This  con¬ 
cerns  admission  to  the  floor  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  vari¬ 
ous  Councils  and  the  Commit¬ 
tees.  At  Lake  Success,  every  one 
worked  almost  in  each  other’s 
laps.  This  was  wide-open  diplo¬ 
macy  and  the  press  sat  a  few 
feet  away  from  the  delegates. 
When  the  first  meeting  was  held 
in  the  new  headquarters  in  New 
York  City,  a  reporter  strolling 
casually  onto  the  floor  of  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Commission  was  halted 
at  the  door  and  told  he  could 
go  no  farther. 

This  reporter  protested  that  this 
infringed  on  his  rights  and  de¬ 


manded  to  know  by  whose  author¬ 
ity  the  rules  in  effect  at  Lake 
Success  had  been  changed.  The 
ball  bounced  from  the  unhappy 
guard  through  all  the  floors  of  the 
tall  glass  building  and  landed  on 
the  desk  of  Secretary  -  General 
Trygve  Lie. 

A  committee  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Correspondents  Association 
waited  upon  Lie  to  determine 
what  had  happened.  Lie  said  he 
had  issued  the  order  because  sev¬ 
eral  delegations  wanted  privacy. 
His  order  barred  any  reporter 
from  entering  the  floor  of  any 
Assembly,  Council  or  committee 
meeting  before,  during  or  after 
such  meeting.  No  one  ever  made 
a  point  of  going  on  the  floor  too 
much  during  a  meeting,  for  it 
was  admitted  the  delegates  had  to 
be  delegates.  But  there  were  some 
last-minute  checks  to  be  made  be¬ 
fore  a  meeting  and  the  practice 
had  been  worthwhile. 

Policing  by  Association 
Lie  refused  to  name  the  dele¬ 
gates  who  demanded  privacy. 
After  some  discussion,  he  later 
modified  his  order  to  permit  re¬ 
porters  to  go  on  the  floor  of  these 
meetings  as  soon  as  they  had  ad¬ 
journed.  That  is  where  the  situ¬ 
ation  stands  today.  Lie’s  successor. 
Dag  Hammarskjold,  also  was 
waited  upon  and  the  views  of  the 
reporters  were  made  known.  He 
said  that  personally  he  had  no 
objection  but  it  was  up  to  the 
delegates  and  he  would  have 
soundings  taken.  In  due  time,  the 
reporters  were  informed  that  the 
soundings  showed  some  of  the 
delegates  wanted  the  rule  upheld 
and  it  would  have  to  be  enforced. 
No  names  were  mentioned  but  it 
was  learned  from  other  sources 
that  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Jr.,  chief  American  dele¬ 
gate,  Informed  Hammarskjold  the 
United  States  wanted  the  present 


rules  upheld.  That  killed  the  idea 
for  the  time  being  but  the  re¬ 
porters  here  are  adamant  in  their 
insistence  that  the  rules  be  lifted. 
The  Correspondents  Association 
has  guaranteed  to  police  its  own 
members  to  make  certain  no  vio¬ 
lations  of  ethics  will  take  place. 

This  brings  up  one  final  point 
that  is  disturbing  some  far-seeing 
reporters  at  the  U.N.  More  and 
more  expressions  are  being  heard 
in  formal  debate  of  the  need  for 
secret  diplomacy.  This  means  the 
U.N.  delegates  may  put  up  more 
and  more  bars  to  information. 
The  reporters  agree  that  diplo¬ 
mats  have  the  right  and  duty  to 
conduct  business  in  private  but 
they  have  found  that  the  closed 
door  diplomacy  is  not  always 
good. 

Neither  is  the  wide-open  type 
in  which  speeches  are  made  for 
propaganda  purposes  and  no 
other  reason.  The  fear  here  is 
that  the  swing  from  the  open- 
door,  propaganda  type  of  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  closed  door  sessions 
will  go  too  far  and  the  U.N.  will 
enter  a  period  of  secret  diplo¬ 
macy  in  which  even  the  time  of 
day  is  kept  from  the  reporter 
when  he  is  looking  at  the  diplo¬ 
mat’s  watch. 

There  still  is  hope  that  level¬ 
headed  delegates  will  not  go  too 
far  on  the  road  to  secrecy  and 
that  the  people  of  the  world  still 
will  know  what  takes  place  here. 
After  all,  the  people  will  be  the 
victims  if  trouble  comes  from  sec¬ 
recy.  So  they  should  know  the 
developments  by  way  of  objec¬ 
tive  and  unbiased  reporting  and 
in  that  way  they  can  influence 
their  own  destinies. 

That  is  the  highest  duty  of  the 
journalist  at  the  U.N. — to  tell  the 
truth  to  the  people  in  objective, 
unbiased  fashion.  To  do  less  is 
to  fail  to  keep  the  faith. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Editor  Gives  Pointers 
For  Picture  Stories 


By  James  L  CoUings 

Graflex,  in  the  interest  of  its 
own  annual  photo  contest,  recent¬ 
ly  asked  several  magazine  editors 
what  qualities  they  sought  in  a 
picture  story. 

One  editor,  representing  a  na¬ 
tional  publication  that  concen¬ 
trates  heavily  on  photos,  had  a 
six-point  answer.  What  he  has  to 
say  is  just  as  applicable  to  news¬ 
papers  as  it  is  to  magazines — if 
only  newspapers  \sould  use  more 
picture  stories. 

A  specific  theme  or  story  must 
be  presented,  the  editor  said,  and 
the  title  must  reflect  content  and 
interest. 

The  pictures,  he  said,  must  tell 
a  story,  same  like  in  an  article. 
The  photographs,  in  other  words, 
should  introduce  the  subject,  then 
spin  a  tale,  and  reach  a  conclu¬ 
sion. 

Plot  or  .Mood 

You  don’t  just  toss  a  bunch  of 
shots  together  and  call  it  a  picture 
story,  he  added.  Putting  it  in 
salon-style  language,  the  editor 
said,  “It  is  a  carefully-edited  and 
arranged  series  of  visual  impres¬ 
sions  which  have  a  beginning, 
middle  and  end,  with  either  plot 
or  mood  effect.” 

Furthermore,  he  said,  the  job 
of  assembling  a  picture  story  calls 
for  the  proper  assessment  of  each 
photo.  Once  this  is  done,  it’s  a 
matter  of  giving  correct  empha¬ 
sis. 

The  picture  story,  too,  has  to 
have  f^lievability,  according  to 
this  editor.  It  must  be  convinc¬ 
ing.  If  people  are  involved,  then 
what  they  do  in  the  pictures,  and 
the  way  they  do  it,  has  to  ring 
true.  The  late  Senator  Taft,  for 
instance,  looked  silly  posing  with 
a  fish. 

“Ideally,”  the  editor  explained, 
“the  story  should  provide  the 
reader  with  some  measure  of 
identification  or  vicarious  exper¬ 
ience.” 

In  summation,  he  said:  “A  pic¬ 
ture  story  can  be  entertaining, 
informative,  provocative  or  any 
combination  of  the  three.  In  any 
case,  it  must  leave  the  reader  with 
the  satisfaction  that  his  reading 
time  was  stimulating  and  well 
spent.” 

Treed  Rabbit 

And  now,  the  animal  story  of 
the  week. 

It  seems  that  Frank  Monell, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald-Journal 
photographer,  and  two  local  de¬ 
tectives  have  a  wonderful  story 
but  are  stuck  with  it  because  they 
have  no  picture  proof. 

The  detectives  visited  the  news¬ 
paper  office  and  asked  for  a  pho¬ 


tographer.  Bud  Vander  Veer,  a 
sportswriter,  asked,  in  turn,  why 
they  wanted  one.  One  of  the  drag¬ 
net  boys  said  he  couldn’t  say  why 
they  wanted  a  cameraman. 

Mr.  Vander  Veer — just  to  keep 
the  game  going,  no  doubt — asked 
why  again. 

“You  wouldn’t  believe  it,  that’s 
why,”  one  of  the  dicks  replied. 
“There’s  got  to  be  a  picture  to 
prove  it.” 

This  guarded  conversation 
prompted  the  sportswriter  to  lead 
them  to  Mr.  Monell.  Finally,  it 
all  came  out — the  cops  had  been 
cruising  around  the  town’s  west 
side  when — shades  of  John  Bur¬ 
roughs — they  saw  a  rabbit  sitting 
in  a  tree. 

The  newsmen  did  a  verbal  re¬ 
take.  Huh?  they  said.  After  all, 
at  a  time  like  that,  there  isn’t 
much  more  you  can  say.  Yes,  the 
detectives  insisted,  a  rabbit  in  a 
tree. 

They  invited  the  newsmen  to 
take  in  the  view  for  themselves. 
When  they  all  arrived,  Mr.  Monell 
reports,  sure  enough,  there  was  the 
rabbit.  He  was  sitting  on  a  branch 
about  10  feet  from  the  ground. 

Just  as  the  photographer  was 
setting  up  his  camera,  the  furry 
fellow  jumped  off  the  limb  and 
took  off. 

Incidental  intelligence:  rabbits 
can  run  30  miles  an  hour. 

Smallsreed  Heads  OPPA 

George  Smallsreed,  Jr., 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
Press  Photographers  Association. 
Robert  K.  Waldron,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  Lima  News,  was  named 
vicepresident. 

Crack  Picture 

Frank  Wilkin,  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette,  was  cruising  around 
in  his  car  when  he  got  in  a  collision. 
His  assignment:  to  get  traffic  safe¬ 
ty  pictures. 

Queens  Sought 

There  are  several  sponsors  go¬ 
ing  around  looking  for  beauty 
queens.  One  is  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association.  Lloyd 
B.  Walton,  Indianapolis  Times, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
Miss  National  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  affair,  to  be  held  at  Atlantic 
City  June  9-12  in  conjunction 
with  the  NPPA’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion.  The  New  York  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  is  the 
other  group.  They  seek  a  beauty  to 
reign  over  their  silver  anniversary 
ball  in  March. 


Color  Picture^  Token  {  i 

From  Television  Screen 

Less  than  24  hours  after  the  first 
color  telecast  was  received  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  the  Minneapolis  Star  car¬ 
ried  on  its  front  page  a  full  color 
reproduction  of  a  scene  from  the 
telecast. 

A  photo  of  a  Moby  Dick  float 
in  the  Tournament  of  Roses  parade 
in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  was  taken  at 
12:30  p.m.  on  Jan.  1  from  a  12V4- 
inch  monitoring  screen  and  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  editions  of  the  Star 
Jan.  2. 

Two  Star  photographers,  Wayne 
Bell  and  James  Godbold,  had  spent 
two  nights  shooting  test  patterns 
on  the  screen  to  determine  proper 
exposure.  Then,  they  got  their 
parade  picture,  using  a  Speed 
Graphic  camera  equipped  with  a 
2.5  Aero  Ektar  lens,  and  Type  B 
Ekatchrome  4x5  film,  shooting 
at  one-half  second  with  the  lens 
wide  open. 

By  8:30  p.m.  the  film  had  been 
developed  and  separated  into  blue, 
red  and  yellow  prints.  At  9  p.m. 
the  prints  had  been  retouched,  sized 
and  registered  and  were  ready  for 
the  engraving  crew.  Engraving 
plates  were  done  at  11:30  p.m. 
and  were  waiting  for  stereotypes 
when  they  came  to  work  at  6:30 
a.m.  the  following  day. 

The  stereotypes  had  baked  mats 
and  cast,  routed  and  nickeled  press 
plates  by  9:45  a.m.,  giving  the 
press  room  crew  65  minutes  to 
register  and  lock  up  plates  before 
the  first  press  run. 

In  charge  of  the  special  opera¬ 
tion  were  Lee  Dahlberg,  Star  and 
Tribune  color  co-ordinator,  and 
Charles  McGuire,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent. 

Airboot  Ruxis  Wild.  Panics 
and  Dunks  Photographers 
Mike  Ackerman,  veteran  United 
Press  photographer,  says  he  would 
“rather  go  back  to  covering  a  war 
somewhere”  than  take  another  pic¬ 
ture  of  airboats  in  the  Evergla^s. 

Mike  was  shooting  pictures  of 
Walter  Lee  King  of  Frog  City,  Fla., 
running  his  airboat  over  a  ramp, 
through  the  air,  and  down  again 
into  the  high  sawgrass.  On  the 
second  jump  the  airboat  came 
down  nose  first,  spilling  King  from  > 
the  driver’s  seat.  i 

The  pilotless  airboat  started  to 
run  wild. 

“All  we  could  see  were  those 
flashing  airplane  propeller  blades,” 
.Mike  said.  It  circled  us  five  times, 
getting  closer  each  time.” 

In  leaning  over  in  their  boat  to 

I  escape  the  blades,  the  photogra¬ 
phers  tipped  it  over.  Mr.  Acker¬ 
man  and  AP  photographer  Earl 

’  Shugars  were  dumped  into  the  j 

:  water.  The  errant  airboat  finally ' 

I  crashed  into  the  overturned  pho- ! 

•  tographers’  craft,  stalling  its  en- 

•  gine.  I 

;  The  photographers  had  a  good  i 

I  .scare,  badly-soaked  cameras  and 

'  clothes,  and  lost  filmholders,  but  I 

they  were  unhurt.  1 
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Publishers  Touch  Off 
Hot  Political  Battle 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

Political  observers  saw  a  sec¬ 
ond  Roosevelt-Dewey  contest 
growing  out  of  a  debate  on  Ni¬ 
agara  power  development  at  the 
midwinter  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Association 
here  Jan.  13-13. 

This  time  it  would  be  a  battle 
for  the  Governor’s  chair  between 
the  12-year  incumbent.  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  and  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  Jr.,  who  is  now  a  member 
of  Congress.  FDR.  Sr.,  who  went 
to  the  White  House  from  the  gov¬ 
ernorship,  defeated  Mr.  Dewey  in 
his  bid  for  the  Presidency  in  1948. 

Shop  talk  sessions  were  second¬ 
ary  on  the  publishers’  agenda  to 
the  supercharged  discussion  of 
whether  Niagara  power  should  be 
developed  and  distributed  by  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  agencies.  Repr.  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Miller,  (R.,  N.  Y.),  who 
spoke  in  favor  of  private  compan¬ 
ies  undertaking  the  project,  heard 
himself  characterized  by  Governor 
Dewey  as  a  “flannel-mouthed  ora¬ 
tor.” 

Young  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  conver¬ 
sion  to  a  modified  state-federal 
plan  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Governor’s  program  drew  Mr. 
Dewey’s  scorn.  “Junior,”  said  the 
Governor,  had  climbed  into  bed 
with  him  and  that  was  a  fate 
worse  than  death,  but  since  “Jun¬ 
ior”  hadn’t  gone  all  the  way,  his 
(Mr.  Dewey’s)  virtue  was  still 
unblemished. 

Paul  Miller,  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  association  president, 
offered  Mr.  Miller  an  opportunity 
for  rebuttal  but  he  declined.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  was  not  present  during 
the  Governor’s  attack.  He  had 
left  for  home  to  attend  to  a  head 
cold  and  fever.  Although  no  poll 
was  taken,  volume  of  applause  in¬ 
dicated  a  leaning  toward  the  pri¬ 
vate  company  plan.  Members  of 
the  Legislature  and  a  delegation 
from  the  private  utilities  were 
guests  of  the  newspaper  group. 

The  debate  and  its  political  im¬ 
plications,  after  a  public  relations 
aide  for  an  important  Democratic 
chieftain  released  a  Roosevelt-for- 
Governor  balloon,  actually  stole 
the  headlines  from  the  publishers’ 
own  business. 

Bulk  Mail  Protested 

NYSPA  members  joined  with 
the  members  of  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies,  constituting  the 
smaller  papers  of  the  state,  in  a 
resolution  urging  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  revoke  its  privi¬ 
lege  of  sending  bulk  mail  ad¬ 
dressed  merely  to  “Householder.” 

W.  Stanley  DeHimer,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Rome  Sentinel, 
warned  the  bulk  mail  distribution 
rnight  seriously  affect  newspaper 
linage  if  large  firms  found  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  mail  out  circulars. 
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John  Mullen,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  Newsday,  said  he  thought 
the  bulk  mail  idea  might  be  used 
to  advantage  in  solicitation  of  new 
subscribers. 

The  formal  resolution  stressed 
that  the  bulk  mail  regulation  was 
“detrimental  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  and  the  government, 
and  an  unnecessary  burden  to 
mail  carriers.” 

Leading  a  panel  discussion  on 
business  outlook.  Gene  Robb, 
publisher  of  the  Albany  Times- 
Union,  recommended  that  care 
be  exercised  in  editing  business 
news  so  as  not  to  promote  a  re¬ 
cession.  It  is  necessary  for  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  to  combat  the 
psychology  of  “slideoff.” 

The  Hearst  executive  said  he 
saw  room  for  improvement  in  la¬ 
bor-management  relations  and  he 
suggested  that  publishers  do  some¬ 
thing  to  convince  unions  that  the 
economic  health  of  the  industry 
is  essential  for  both. 

Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  publisher  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker, 
said  there  are  indications  of  a  sta¬ 
bilizing  trend  in  production  costs. 

The  fabulous  growth  of  News- 
day  in  13  years  was  described  by 
Mr.  Mullen,  who  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  85  per  cent  of  the 
over-2()(),000  circulation  is  home- 
delivered  at  30c  a  week.  There 
hasn’t  been  a  single  stop  due  to 
television,  he  reported. 

“A  good  daily  program  log  for 
all  stations  and  a  column  of  news 
and  comment  about  radio-TV 
shows  helps  to  get  sales.”  Mr. 
Mullen  said. 

Low  Accident  Rate 

Glenn  Winger,  Westchester 
County  Publishers,  reported  that  a 
reduced  premium  for  workmen’s 
compensation  in  the  special  car¬ 
rier  category  is  in  sight  if  the  low 
accident  record  continues.  There 
were  136  mishaps  among  22,500 
boys  in  the  first  report  period 
since  the  new  carrier  regulations 
went  into  effect.  More  than  100 
of  the  accidents  were  dog  bites, 
falling  off  bicycles,  etc.  in  which 
only  small  claims  were  paid. 

A  classified  promotion  plan  in 
which  ads  are  sold  as  units,  with 
a  stated  price,  rather  than  by  word 
or  line,  was  suggested  by  Ted 
MacDonald,  advertising  consultant. 

Mr.  DeHimer  said  he  was  not 
advocating  that  other  publishers 
drop  special  representation  in  the 
national  field  but  he  had  found 
advertising  agency  piersonnel  will¬ 
ing  and  anxious  to  talk  with  peo¬ 
ple  who  come  from  small  com¬ 
munities  and  can  tell  a  real  inti¬ 
mate  story  about  them. 

In  the  same  symposium,  Fred 
W.  Stein,  editor  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Press,  asserted  that  newspa¬ 
pers  don’t  pay  enough  to  keep 
real  talent.  There  is  a  great  need 


today,  he  said,  for  copy  readers 
in  the  sports  department  because 
TV  is  making  local  sports  unim¬ 
portant  and  more  wire  copy  must 
be  processed. 

Potentialities  of  the  systema¬ 
tized  press  training  pro^am  in  ef¬ 
fecting  sounder  bargaining  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  supply  of  manpower 
were  related  by  Robert  H.  Spahn, 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company, 
who  described  the  work  done  by 
a  group  of  southwestern  publish¬ 
ers  in  conjunction  with  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times.  Since  the 
project  was  unveiled  to  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  November,  he  said,  the 
pressmen  in  Oklahoma  City  had 
agreed  to  a  contract  which  runs 
four  years  and  three  months. 

Mr.  Spahn  said  that  leaders  of 
the  pressmen’s  union  appeared  to 
be  taking  a  more  realistic  view  of 
the  apprentice  problem  and  short¬ 
er  training  periods  and  he  antici¬ 
pated  a  meeting  with  them  soon 
to  go  over  the  details  of  the  south¬ 
western  program  in  which  four 
men  learned  to  operate  a  press  at 
full  speed  after  22  days  of  train¬ 
ing. 

The  visual  aids  in  this  program. 
Mr.  Spahn  said,  help  not  only  to 
focus  attention  on  the  training  ef¬ 
fort  and  “emergency”  value  but 
to  give  publishers  and  their  nego¬ 
tiators  a  competent  understanding 
of  press  room  operations  and  ter¬ 
minology. 

Frank  E.  Phillips,  manager  of 
the  New  England  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Association,  urged  publishers 
to  prepare  younger  men  to  take 
over  the  negotiator  jobs  and  to 
avoid  setting  a  pattern  for  “luna¬ 
tic  fringe”  benefits.  He  called  at¬ 
tention  to  two  clauses  in  a  guild 
contract  which  a  New  England 
publisher  had  accepted.  They  pro¬ 
vide  for  premium  pay  whenever 
an  employe  is  consulted  on  off- 
duty  hours  or  undertakes  an  as¬ 
signment  which  he  considers  to  be 
hazardous. 

Taft-Hartley  Law  changes  are 
a  political  proposition;  publishers 
must  find  a  way  to  go  along  with 
it,  Mr.  Phillips  advised.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  some  papers  being 
in  difficulty,  he  said,  is  that  they 
failed  in  the  1920s  to  move  up 
their  dollar  intake  to  maintain 
profit  ratio.  Too  many  publishers 
raise  rates  only  enough  to  meet 
the  increases  already  granted,  he 
declared. 

“Some  New  England  papers  are 
making  a  lot  of  money,”  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  reported.  “Some  are  on  the 
border  line  and  a  few  are  in  red 
ink.  Newspapers  can  live  longer 
dead  than  any  other  industry.” 

■ 

Heads  Writers  Group 

Washington 

Frederic  W.  Collins,  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal  and  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin.  has  succeeded  Joseph  Harsch. 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Overseas  Writers  in 
Washington. 


Stiles  Is  Honored; 
Sold  Paper  in  '49 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  second  life  membership  cer¬ 
tificate  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association  to  a 
retired  member  was  given  Jan.  15 
to  James  E.  Stiles,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rockville  Centre 
(L.  1.)  Nassau  Review-Star. 

Holder  of  the  first  such  honor  is 
Arthur  D.  Hecox,  retired  Gan¬ 
nett  newspaper  publisher. 

Accepting  the  certificate.  Mr. 
Stiles  disclosed  that  he  had  sold 
the  Review-Star  to  S.  I.  Newhouse 
on  Jan.  1,  1949.  He  continued 
as  publisher  until  last  October 
when  he  wound  up  the  affairs  of 
the  paper  following  its  suspension 
a  few  months  earlier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stiles  plan  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  Far  East  in 
the  near  future. 

*  * 

Philip  Hochstein,  speaking  for 
Mr.  Newhouse,  told  E  &  P  that 
the  purchase  of  the  paper  was  not 
publicly  announced  at  the  time 
becau.se  of  a  pending  effort  to 
negotiate  settlement  of  litigation 
between  Mr.  Stiles  and  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

Tangle  Brands'  Ad 
Contest  in  Portland 

Portland,  Ore. 

Cash  prizes  totaling  $10,225 
are  being  offered  by  the  Oregon 
Journal  in  a  new  contest  known 
as  “Tangle  Brands.” 

Copyrighted  and  prepared  by 
the  H.  H.  Hollister  organization 
of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  contest 
is  built  around  identification  of 
nationally  and  locally  -  advertised 
food  products.  This  marks  the 
first  time  the  new  contest  has  been 
offered  by  a  metropolitan  daily, 
explains  Harry  McLain,  Journal 
advertising  director. 

The  game  consists  of  56 
scrambled  drawings,  appearing 
one  each  day.  The  entrant  must 
identify  and  rearrange  letters  of 
each  group  so  that  they  spell  cor¬ 
rectly  the  brand  name  of  a  food 
product  advertised  in  the  Journal. 
■ 

Editor  Ousted  From 
Secret  Session 

Bastrop,  La. 

Matt  Sheley,  editor  of  the  Bas¬ 
trop  Daily  Enterprise,  was  ejected 
from  a  meeting  of  the  Morehouse 
Pari-sh  Library  Board  when  it  went 
into  secret  session  to  adopt  the 
1954  budget. 

Later,  Mrs.  Lou  Venia  Jone.s. 
librarian,  acting  on  orders  of 
James  Madison,  president  of  the 
board,  refused  to  give  or  show  a 
copy  of  the  budget  adopted  to 
City  Editor  Bill  Butler. 

The  newspaper  is  waging  a 
spirited  editorial  campaign  to  have 
future  library  meetings  open  to 
the  public  in  accordance  with  a 
state  law  prohibiting  .secret  meet¬ 
ings  of  such  public  bodies. 
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RADIO  and  TELEVISION 


VHF  statioi.  The  power  an4  in¬ 
fluence  that  go  with  a  TV  station 
in  the  VHF  band,  combined  with 
the  power  and  influence  the  Palm¬ 
ers  already  have  through  their  vast 
newspaper  broadcast  and  other  in¬ 
terests,  may,  by  their  sheer  weight, 
not  only  adversely  affect  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  competitive  practices 
in  the  field  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions  in  that  area,  but  also  restrict 
the  opportunities  of  the  people  of 
Arkansas  to  receive  views  and  in¬ 
formation  from  diverse  sources 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  welfare 


FCC  Policy  ^Matured* 

On  Newspapers*  Bids 

Washington  of  newspapers,  similar  considera- 
Mere  newspaper  ownership  or  tions  would  hold,  he  indicated, 

control  of  an  applicant  for  a  tele-  Even  though  a  paper  is  a  mem- 

vision  station  is  no  bar  to  its  ber  of  a  chain,  it  may  be  locally 

favorable  consideration  for  the  edited  in  the  local  public  inter- 

channel,  under  current  Fed-  est,  and  as  such  would  receive  fa- 

eral  Communications  Commission  vorable  consideration  when  placed  public.  Whether  such  con* 

thinking,  FCC  Chairman  Rosel  alongside  a  group  of  investors,  centration  of  the  mass  inedia  in 

Hyde  said  this  week  in  replying  some  of  them  possibly  from  out-  hands  of  one  family  is  in  the 

to  questions  submitted  by  Editor  side  the  area  proposed  to  be  public  interest  should  not  be  de¬ 
ft  Publisher.  served  by  the  new  station,  who  termined  without  a  hearing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chair-  could  make  no  showing  of  local 
man  indicated,  as  between  an  ap-  public  interest. 

Little  Likelihood 
However,  he  said,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  the  commission 
would  seriously  consider  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  newspaper  which 
based  its  plea,  even  partly,  on  the 
ground  that  the  revenue  from  a 
TV  station  would  help  to  keep  the 

■  .  ,  A  .■  c  1-  newspaper  financially  sound — the  „  ■  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

mission  s  considerations  of  appli-  Commission  probably  would  take  Bureau  with  facts  to  back 

cants.  Mhude  that  its  primary  pur-  proposal  for  a  more  realistic 

pose  is  the  encouragement  of  ra¬ 
dio  and  television  for  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greate.st  number,  and 
that  it  has  no  concern  with  the 
survival  of  a  newspaper  unable  to 
stand  up  on  its  own  revenues  and 
service  to  the  community. 

As  far  as  a  newspaper  in  a  one- 
newspaper  town  operating  the 


plicant  controlled  by  a  local  news¬ 
paper  which  has  shown  itself  to 
have  community  interests  at  heart 
and  an  applicant  unable  to  make 
such  a  showing,  or  a  less  convinc¬ 
ing  showing,  the  newspaper  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  the  edge  for  the 
channel.  Of  course,  he  said,  many 
other  factors  enter  into  the  com- 


DuMont  Seeks  Data 
For  Faster  Depreciation 
Coincident  with,  but  not  en¬ 
tirely  related  to,  the  FCC’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  a  total  of  39 
UHF  permits  had  been  returned 
because  of  unprofitable  operation 
and  other  factors,  DuMont  Lab- 
oratorie.s  undertook  a  plan  this 
week  to  provide  the  Internal  Rev- 


Under  its  “matured"  philosophy 
in  considering  applicants  on  a 
local  service  basis,  the  type  of 
business  or  industry  that  owns  or 
controls  the  applicant  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  separate  factor.  If 
such  were  the  case,  Mr.  Hyde 
pointed  out.  certain  categorie.s  of 
applicants  (.such  as  newspapers. 

to  use  an  example)  would  be  auto-  ,  ... 

matically  precluded,  and  there  9"  ^  station  in  the  town,  this 
would  be  no  necessity  in  spending 


public  money  on  hearings  and 
other  proceedings. 

Joint  Arrangements  Favored 

The  Commissioner  said  he 
didn’t  believe  that  the  attitude  of 
the  FCC  has  undergone  any  ab¬ 
rupt  change  since  earlier  years 
when  there  were  at  times  decisions 
eliminating  newspaper  applicants 
(mostly  for  radio  stations  in  those 
days),  but  he  believes  the  atti- 


itself  would  not  constitute 
reason  for  non-consideration  of 
such  an  application.  The  newspa¬ 
per’s  record  of  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  local  ownership  and  man¬ 
agement.  and  many  other  factors 
would  have  to  be  considered  even 
if  there  were  competing  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  .same  channel,  Mr. 
Hyde  said. 

Hennock  the  Dissenter 
The  FCC  this  week  granted 


south.™  N.w,pap.r,,  m... 


ment,  reflecting  the  basic  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  Communications  Act 
and  the  Commission’s  policies — 
the  provision  of  communications 
facilitie.s  (broadcasting  and  tele¬ 
casting  in  this  case)  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country  in  the  “public 
interest.” 

Joint  arrangements  between  a 
local  newspaper  and  a  local  com¬ 
munity  group  in  the  application 
for  and  proposed  operation  of  a 


ers  of  both  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
newspapers  a  permit  for  a  TV  sta¬ 
tion  on  Channel  9  at  Hot  Springs, 
the  first  VHF  .station  there. 

Commissioner  Freda  B.  Hen- 
nock  noted  a  vigorous  dis.sent  to  OakUmJ  Trihune,  has  purchased  a 


schedule  of  equipment  deprecia¬ 
tion. 

DuMont  believes  that  the  prog¬ 
ress  and  expan.sion  of  a  national 
television  system  depends  upon  a 
formula  that  will  eliminate  the 
“terrific  hardships’’  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  allowable  depreciation  rates 
impose  on  all  broadcasters. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  out  to 
all  .stations  to  gather  exact  data 
on  the  useful  life  of  television 
equipment  as  determined  by  ex¬ 
perienced  and  authoritative  opin¬ 
ion.  The  DuMont  schedule  would 
spread  depreciation  and  obsoles¬ 
cence  over  a  much  shorter  pe¬ 
riod  than  the  Bureau  now  speci¬ 
fies.  It  is  ba.sed  on  the  assumption 
that  greater  depreciation  during 
the  formative  years  of  station  op¬ 
eration  will  provide  capital  to  the 
broadcaster  when  he  needs  it 
most. 

■ 

Newspaper  Figures 
loin  in  TV  Group 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publisher, 


minority  intere.st  in  Channel  Two. 
Inc.,  which  has  an  application 
pending  for  a  television  channel 
here. 

Ingraham  Read,  former  publish¬ 
er,  Oakland  Post-Enquirer  and 


the  decision  of  the  majority,  say¬ 
ing: 

"Today’s  grant  adds  another 
VHF  station,  with  all  the  power 
and  influence  that  goes  with  it,  to 

television  station  are  considered  ownership  of  the  Palrher  fam-  . .  . _ 

healthy  signs  that  the  propo.sed  already  own  one  TV  sta-  head  of  San  Francisco  offices 

station  would  best  serve  the  pub-  ’’Of’ .  Texarkana:  own  or  have  vfoloney,  Regan  ft  Schmitt,  is 
lie  intere-st  and  thereby  merit  fa-  intere.st  in  five  AM  stations  among  vicepresidents  of  the  cor- 
vorable  consideration,  the  chair-  serving  Arkansas;  publish  the  only  poration  headed  by  Stoddard  P. 
man  said,  although  as  far  as  final  daily  newspapers  in  Hot  Johnston,  president  and  general 

consideration  is  involved,  the  other  Springs;  control  a  number  of  manager. 

factors,  such  as  know-how,  finan-  other  newspapers  arid  have  an  in-  Howard  L.  Chernoff,  formerly 
cial  ability,  a  previous  record  of  terest  in  an  advertising  company  general  manager.  San  Diego  Jour- 
public  service,  and  similar  differ-  representing  70  newspapers  .  .  .  pptji  recently  general  man- 

ences  would  be  taken  under  ad-  “.As  already  indicated,  the  ap-  ager,  KFMB-TV  and  KFMB-AM, 
visement.  plicant  here  is  being  granted  the  San  Diego,  has  been  named  execu- 

In  the  case  where  a  newspaper  first  VHF  station  in  Hot  Springs  tive  director.  He  also  has  acquired 
applicant  might  be  one  of  a  group  which  is  90  miles  from  its  existing  a  minority  interest. 
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Knight  Heads 
Mergenthaler 
Awards  Panel 

Only  two  months  remain  in 
which  to  submit  recommendations 
for  the  first  Mergenthaler  Awards 
for  excellence  during  19.^3  in 
Latin  American  journalism. 

James  B.  Canel,  manager  of 
the  Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  nominations  for  the 
prizes,  having  a  total  value  of 
$2,500,  will  be  received  by  the 
Association  until  March  15. 

An  awards  panel  headed  by 
John  S.  Knight,  president  of  the 
Knight  newspapers,  has  been 
named  to  select  winners.  Other 
members  of  the  panel  are  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Chicago  (111.)  5’M«-riwej.‘ William 
Pepper,  editor  of  the  Gainesville 
(Fla.)  Sun:  G.  Nicholas  Ifft,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Poiaiello  (Idaho)  State 
Journal;  Harmodio  -Arias,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Panama- American  of 
Panama.  R.  P.;  Julio  Mesquita, 
publisher  of  O  Estado  de  Sao 
Paulo  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil;  Raul 
■Mfonso  Gon.se,  editor  of  El  Mun- 
do  of  Havana.  Cuba,  and  Dean 
Carl  Ackerman  of  the  Columbia 
University  graduate  school  of 
journalism,  consultant. 

Individual  prizes  of  $500  each 
will  go  to  newspapermen  for  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  the  five  fields  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  editorials  or 
special  articles,  reporting,  car¬ 
tooning  and  photography.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  newspaper  distinguishing 
itself  through  public  service  to  the 
community  will  be  awarded  a 
bronze  plaque. 

The  winners  will  be  announced 
at  the  Association’s  next  meeting 
in  Sao  Paulo,  during  October.  The 
awards  were  established  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  through  the  action  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
in  placing  at  its  disposal  $62,500 
in  annual  amounts  of  $2,500,  over 
a  period  of  25  years  to  finance  the 
distribution  of  prizes. 

Some  additional  conte.st  dead¬ 
lines  (EftP.  Jan.  16,  page  26): 

Feb.  15 — Lasker  Foundation 
Awards  for  medical  journalism: 
send  entries  to  Nieman  Founda¬ 
tion.  44  Holyoke  House,  Cam¬ 
bridge  38.  Mass. 

April  15  —  Education  Writers 
Association  prizes  for  articles 
dealing  with  education;  send  en¬ 
tries  to  Leonard  Buder,  secretary. 
EWA,  Sew  York  Times,  N.  Y. 

■ 

10th  Flowers  Booklet 

Memphis,  Tenn. 
The  loth  edition  of  the  Paul 
Flowers  Greenhouse  booklet  is  off 
the  presses  and  Mid-Southerners 
are  grabbing  them  up  faster  than 
usual.  Clippings  from  Mr.  Flow¬ 
er’s  daily  column  in  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  fill  the  book  with 
“little  things  that  wouldn’t  com¬ 
mand  headlines,  but  stuff  that’s 
close  to  the  hearts  of  folks  who 
read  the  paper.” 
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Local  Sports 
Now  S^ondary, 
Seminar  View 

Austin,  Tex. 

Tough  new  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  sports  staff  were  tackled 
at  a  three-day  seminar  of  25  Tex¬ 
as  sports  editors  at  the  University 
of  Texas  School  of  Journalism 
here  Jan.  11-13.  The  meeting  was 
one  of  a  series  of  seminars  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  Texas  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association. 

Much  more  attention  must  now 
be  paid  to  national  ratings  and 
to  sports  results  outside  the  news¬ 
paper’s  trade  territory,  the  editors 
agreed.  More  space  likewise  must 
be  given  to  picture  coverage  in 
response  to  the  picture  conscious¬ 
ness  created  by  television. 

Little  League  coverage  brought 
up  headaches.  Some  sports  ed¬ 
itors  regarded  Little  League  events 
of  little  value  newswise;  but  most 
of  them  conceded  that  proper 
coverage  would  bring  high  read¬ 
ership.  With  three  and  four  Little 
Leagues  blossoming  in  each  city, 
coverage  by  staff  men  was  con¬ 
sidered  impossible,  except  in  very 
important  games. 

Page  for  Little  Fellows 

One  of  the  larger  city  papers 
gives  a  page  to  little  leaguers  each 
Sunday,  rather  than  scattered 
stories  throughout  the  week.  An¬ 
other  does  not  report  individual 
games,  but  searches  out  feature 
ideas  and  pictures.  Many  editors 
have  established  a  system  of  tele¬ 
phone  reports  from  team  manag¬ 
ers  and  secretaries,  but  complain 
that  the  system  frequently  breaks 
down. 

Furman  Bisher,  sports  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
and  keynote  speaker  at  the  semi¬ 
nar  banquet,  outlined  the  growth 
in  popularity  of  sports.  “With  this 
growth,  the  sports  writer  has 
changed  from  the  happy-go-lucky, 
catch-as-catch-can  writer  to  a  pro¬ 
fessional  who  organizes  his  staff, 
gets  systematic  coverage,  and  has 
the  respect  of  his  fellow  report¬ 
ers,”  Mr.  Bisher  commented. 

Walter  R.  Humphrey,  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Press,  served  as 
seminar  chairman.  The  five  ses¬ 
sions  covered  the  following  top¬ 
ics: 

Staff  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration — moderator,  Furman  Bish¬ 
er;  discussion  leader,  Clark  Neal- 
son,  Houston  Post. 

Features  and  the  overnight 
story  —  moderator.  Bob  Milburn, 
San  Angelo  Standard-Times;  dis¬ 
cussion  leader,  John  Hollis.  Hous¬ 
ton  Press. 

Reader  interest  —  moderator, 
B  I  a  c  k  i  e  Sherrod,  Fort  Worth 
Press;  discussion  leader.  Jack  Fis- 
er,  Shreveport  Times. 

Art,  make  -  up,  promotions — 
moderator,  Dave  Campbell,  Waco 
News  -  Tribune;  discussion  leader, 
Porin  McMullen.  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 


SPORTS  COVERAGE  is  the  general  topic  at  a  Texas  seminar  where 
Dick  Oliver  (left)  of  Port  Arthur  News  and  Harry  Gilstrap  (right)  of 
Amarillo  News  and  Glohe  Times  compare  notes. 


Coverage  —  moderator,  Harry 
Gilstrap,  Amarillo  Daily  News 
and  Globe-Times;  discussion  lead¬ 
er,  Dick  Oliver,  Port  Arthur 
News. 

Other  sports  editors  in  attend¬ 
ance  were:  Louis  Anderson,  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  Caller-Times;  Mark 
Batterson,  Austin  America  n- 
Statesman;  A.  C.  Becker,  Jr.,  Gal¬ 
veston  News;  Bill  Bogart,  Tyler 
Courier  -  Times  and  Telegraph; 
Louis  Cox,  Dallas  Times  Herald; 
Glenn  Elkins,  Borger  News  Her¬ 
ald;  Bob  Herdien,  Wichita  Falls 
Times  and  Record-News;  Dick 
Freeman,  Houston  Chronicle; 
Thomas  T.  Hart,  Big  Spring  Her¬ 
ald;  Merle  Heryford,  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News;  Jack  Holden,  Abilene 
Reporter  -  News;  John  Lovelace, 
Sherman  Democrat;  Woodrow 
Montgomery,  Temple  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram;  Robert  Mundella,  Texar¬ 
kana  News-Gazette;  Clyde  Mur¬ 
ray,  Baytown  Sun;  Harold  Sher- 
witz,  San  Antonio  Light. 

Special  observers  were  Fred 
Hartman,  publisher,  Baytown 
Sun;  Bruce  Underwood,  director. 
University  of  Houston  department 
of  journalism;  and  Warren  Agee, 
director,  Texas  Christian  Univer¬ 
sity  department  of  journalism. 
Olin  Hinkle,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
was  in  charge  of  local  arrange¬ 
ments. 

■ 

Men's  Wear  Copy 
Features  Expanded 

Chicago 

Men’s  Wear  features  in  the 
Chicago  American  were  greatly 
expanded  recently  with  the  ddi- 
tion  of  Bert  Bacharach’s  “Stag 
Lines”  column  along  with  the 
American’s  own  “Madison  Wack- 
er”  feature  for  men. 

Every  Wednesday  the  two  col¬ 
umns  will  appear  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  as  part  of  the  paper’s  expand¬ 
ed  coverage  of  men’s  fashions 
which  will  be  presented  on  two 
pages,  including  men’s  wear  ads. 
Both  features  are  illustrated  and 
are  designed  to  provide  national 
and  local  authority  on  men’s  wear 
subjects. 


Large  Family  Aided 
With  Readers'  Gifts 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Readers  of  the  Albany  Times- 
Union  opened  their  hearts  and 
their  pocketbooks  during  the 
Christmas  season  so  a  widowed 
mother  and  her  10  children  could 
have  a  little  happiness. 

The  family  faced  the  prospect 
of  a  bleak  Christmas.  The  father, 
who  had  been  ill  for  more  than  a 
year,  committed  suicide  Dec.  13. 
Their  mother,  who  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  keep  her  family  together, 
was  expecting  another  baby  with¬ 
in  a  few  weeks. 

.\  Times-Union  reader  who 
knew  of  the  family’s  plight  sug¬ 
gested  a  fund  for  the  children  and 
offered  to  contribute  $10.  After 
investigating  the  circumstances, 
the  Times-Union  published  a  se¬ 
ries  of  stories,  and  the  response 
was  immediate.  In  the  week  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  approximately 
$5,000  in  cash  was  contributed  by 
residents  of  the  area. 

■ 

Press  Appeal  Aids 
Burned  Out  Family 

Florence,  Ala. 

Less  than  24  hours  after  their 
plight  was  reported  by  picture  and 
story  on  Page  1  of  the  Florence 
Times  and  Tri-Cities  Daily,  the 
burned  out  Lee  Olover  family  had 
enough  food,  clothing  and  bed¬ 
ding  to  last  them  for  a  long  time. 

They  even  had  a  house  to  live 
in,  rent  free  for  two  months,  as  a 
result  of  the  fast  work  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  two  newspapers,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Tri-Cities  Publish¬ 
ing  Company.  Fire  left  the  fam¬ 
ily  without  food,  clothing  or  a 
home. 

■ 

Fund  for  Needy 

Wilmington,  Del. 

The  News  -  Journal  Company’s 
fund  for  the  Twenty-Five  Neediest 
Families,  reached  a  record  high  of 
its  30  years  existence  when  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  $11,000  was  con¬ 
tributed.  The  all-time  amount  of 
the  fund  totals  $149,624. 


Church  Leaders 
Given  Pointers 
In  News  Parley 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Pulpit  criticism  of  newspapers 
for  headlining  mankind’s  misdeeds 
is  a  boomerang.  Dr.  Roland  E. 
Wolseley,  authority  on  religious 
journalism,  declared  here  recent¬ 
ly  at  a  seminar  sponsored  by  the 
Nashville  Tennessean.  Dr.  Wolse¬ 
ley  said  “newspapers  must  give 
considerable  space  to  man’s  mis¬ 
deeds  rather  than  to  his  good 
deeds  because  newspapers  that 
have  tried  anything  else  usually 
have  failed.” 

He  said  also  that  religious  news 
must  have  the  same  elements  of 
timeliness,  general  interest,  mean¬ 
ing  and  novelty  that  other  news 
events  contain. 

The  speaker  is  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Coleman  .A.  Harwell,  editor  of 
the  Tennessean,  said  in  welcom¬ 
ing  the  300  Middle  Tennessee 
ministers  and  church  lay  leaders 
to  the  Jan.  14  seminar  that  “news¬ 
papers  are  becoming  increasingly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  re¬ 
ligious  news.” 

G.  W.  Churchill,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tennessean,  urged  the 
ministers  to  help  the  press  pro¬ 
duce  better  news  pictures  of  re¬ 
ligious  events  by  permitting  pho¬ 
tographers  to  take  pictures  of 
church  ceremonies. 

Creed  Black,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Tennessean,  was  moder¬ 
ator  of  the  panel  discussions  which 
brought  out  both  criticism  and 
compliments  for  the  newspapers. 
Among  other  things  the  leaders 
said: 

Reporters  don’t  cover  sermons; 
that  atomic  energy,  beauty  con¬ 
test  winners  and  crime  news  make 
page  one  of  a  newspaper  but  re¬ 
ligious  news  seldom  does;  news¬ 
papers  often  fail  to  keep  laymen 
posted  on  trends  in  the  religious 
worlds;  reporters  misuse  religious 
and  sectarian  terminology  with 
results  that  are  sometimes  sad,, 
sometimes  ludicrous. 

On  the  other  hand  the  church 
leaders  agreed  that  the  newspa¬ 
pers  have  to  contend  with  such 
problems  as: 

Church  representatives  who 
want  to  decide  for  an  editor  what 
is  news  and  what  is  not;  religious 
leaders  who  “coyly  refuse  to  give 
out  news — but  complain  when  a 
newspaper  ignores  their  church 
activities;  hundreds  of  churches 
contending  for  equal  space. 

■ 

Kemsley  Scholar 

Toronto 

Robert  Moon,  28-year-old  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Regina  Leader-Post, 
received  the  eighth  Kemsley 
Scholarship  in  Journalism.  He 
will  spend  a  year  in  Britain  gain¬ 
ing  experience  in  the  various  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Kemsley  newspapers. 
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Bangor  (Me.) 
Commercial 
Ends  Long  Life 

Bancor,  Me. 

The  Bangor  Evening  Commer¬ 
cial  and  Sunday  Commercial  sus¬ 
pended  publication  Jan.  17, 

James  D.  Ewing,  the  publisher, 
attributed  the  action  to  steadily 
rising  publication  costs,  a  deterio¬ 
rating  economic  picture  in  north¬ 
ern  and  eastern  Maine  and  a  local 
advertising  problem. 

The  Commercial  was  founded 
in  1872  and  has  been  published 
continuously.  Bangor,  Maine’s 
third  largest  city,  has  a  population 
of  32,000.  A  morning  newspaper, 
the  Bangor  Daily  News,  is  pub¬ 
lished  six  days  a  week,  including 
a  combined  Satiirday-Sunday  edi¬ 
tion. 

Bennett  H.  Fishier,  publisher  of 
the  Ridgewood  (N.  J.)  Herald 
News  and  Sunday  News  and  the 
Teaneck  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Sun  and 
Sun-Bulleiin,  wa.s  chairman  of  the 
board  and  associate  publisher  of 
the  Commercial,  in  which  he 
bought  an  interest  in  1951. 

“The  paper  had  been  losing  for 
many  years  and  it  was  better  for 
it  to  die  right  now  than  to  go  on 
and  end  in  a  fiasco.”  Mr.  Fishier 
told  E&P.  “As  it  was,  the  flag  was 
flying  when  the  ship  went  down.” 

A  statement.  “In  Conclusion,” 
by  Publisher  Ewing  in  the  Jan.  If 
edition  pointed  out  that  success 
for  a  crusading  newspaper  could 
not  be  achieved  unless  a  majority 
of  the  city’s  merchants  bought  ad¬ 
vertising  space  in  reasonable  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  business. 

“The  problem.”  he  said,  “was 
not  to  persuade  a  handful  of  big 
advertisers  to  purchase  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  space.” 

‘Every  Kind  of  Pressure’ 

The  Commercial  never  ducked 
a  fight,  Mr.  Ewing  added,  and  at 
times  “powerful  interests  sought 
to  destroy  it.” 

“At  times,”  he  related,  “every 
kind  of  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  to  prevent  the  publication  of 
information  to  which  the  public 
was  entitled.” 

A  story  and  editorial  in  the  last 
edition  told  about  a  state  officer 
who  denied  reporters  access  to 
information  on  a  death  certificate 
because  he  didn’t  think  a  newspa¬ 
per  has  “a  legitimate  and  tangible 
interest  in  records  of  death.” 

The  Commercial  was  a  “sick 
paper”  when  Mr.  Ewing  acquired 
it  in  1946.  Since  then  it  had 
doubled  its  circulation  and  a  Sun¬ 
day  edition  had  been  launched. 
Sales  of  the  latter  rose  to  22,000. 
■ 

Heads  Press  Club 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Richard  Page  of  WBFL,  a  Syra¬ 
cuse  reporter  for  the  last  1 1  years, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Press  Club  for  1954  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Edward  B.  Griffin,  Herald- 
Journal  police  reporter. 


DEATH  HATCH — This  was  the  scene  in  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial’s  city  room  while  the  editor, 
Wayne  Jordan  (in  slot),  told  the  staff  that  the  Sunday  edition  would  be  the  last  one  for  the  82-year-old 
paper.  Sitting  on  the  desk,  at  right,  is  Kenneth  Zwtcker,  managing  editor. 


NLRB  Mows 
Complaint  by 
ITU  Member 

Washington 

A  trial  examiner  has  ruled  that 
individual  composing  room  work¬ 
ers  can  file  valid  complaints  with 
the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  even  though  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  has 
not  qualified  under  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act. 

In  a  case  involving  discharges 
for  union  activity  the  examiner 
rejected  the  employer’s  contention 
that  the  complainant  was  “front¬ 
ing”  for  the  ITU  in  efforts  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  shop.  .Admitted  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  help  from  the  union 
in  filing  the  charges  was  held  not 
to  invalidate  the  complaint. 

The  case  was  that  of  Herbert 
Horton  v.  Publishers  Printing 
Company,  Inc.,  a  Louisville,  Ky. 
firm  which  publishes  magazines, 
circulars,  newspapers,  etc.  Mr. 
Horton,  a  member  of  the  ITU, 
was  foreman  of  the  composing 
room. 

Criteria  for  ‘Fronting’ 

The  ruling  followed  a  similar 
one  in  a  recent  case  of  nine  indi¬ 
viduals  V.  News  Printing  Company 
of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

In  previous  cases  involving 
other  industries,  courts  gave  the 
criteria  for  “fronting”  to  be  (1) 
the  charging  individual  was  an 
official  of  the  union,  and  (2)  he 
was  the  chief  protagonist  of  the 
interested,  disqualified  union. 

The  examiner  found  neither  of 
these  elements  present  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  case.  Examiner 
Herbert  Silverman  said,  “Horton’s 
purpose  in  filing  the  charge  was 
to  obtain  individual  redress  and  he 
merely  enlisted  the  assistance  of 
the  union  for  such  purpose,  which 
would  not  constitute  objectionable 
‘fronting.’  ” 

He  summarized,  for  Board  ap¬ 
proval  : 

“The  avowed  purpose  of  the 


■Act  (Taft-Hartley)  is  not  to  favor 
or  promote  unions  as  such.  It  is 
lo  promote  and  protect  the  rights 
of  individual  employes  to  join 
unions  and  to  be  free  from  co¬ 
ercion  and  interference  either  way. 
.Any  person,  including  a  stranger 
to  the  labor  contract,  may  file  a 
charge  pursuant  to  Section  10  (b) 
of  the  Act  to  vindicate  infringe¬ 
ments  upon  rights  guaranteed  em¬ 
ployes  by  the  Act. 

“An  otherwise  valid  charge 
filed  by  an  individual  is  not  viti¬ 
ated  because  a  non  -  complying 
union  was  active  in  the  employer’s 
plant  at  the  time  that  the  employ¬ 
er  is  alleged  in  the  charge  to  have 
infringed  upon  employe  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Act,  or  a  non¬ 
complying  union  assisted  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  preparing  and  filing 
the  charge. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  com¬ 
plaint  will  be  dismissed  if  the 
charge  which  initiated  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  filed  by  an  individual 
whose  purpose  in  taking  such  ac¬ 
tion  was  to  advance  the  interest 
of  a  noncomplying  union  even 
though  such  individual  coincident- 
ally  may  have  had  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  obtaining  redress  for  an 
alleged  discrimination  or  other 
violation  of  the  Act  against  him¬ 
self.” 

■ 

Boston  Post  Appoints 
New  Financial  Editor 

Boston 

Seward  R.  Sheldon  has  been 
named  financial  editor  of  the 
Boston  Post,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Publisher  John 
Fox. 

Mr.  Sheldon  has  come  to  Bos¬ 
ton  from  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press,  where  he  served  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  capacity.  He  was  also  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal  and  is  a  former  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press.  In 
addition  to  his  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  been 
principal  financial  officer  of  the 
Marland  Oil  Co.,  a  $150,000,000 
firm  that  has  now  consolidated 
with  Continental  Oil  Co. 


Labor  Shortage 
Cited  As  Factor 
In  Ky.  Merger 

Henderson,  Ky. 

The  two  jointly-owned  newspa¬ 
pers  in  this  city  of  17,000  were 
merged  Jan.  19  into  a  morning 
and  Sunday  publication. 

The  Morning  Gleaner  and  the 
Evening  Journal  are  now  the 
Henderson  Gleaner  &  Journal.  The 
newspapers  arc  published  under  the 
joint  name  on  Sunday. 

Miss  Francele  Armstrong,  exec¬ 
utive  editor,  said  the  consolidation 
of  the  4,323-circulation  morning 
paper  and  the  2,031 -circulation 
evening  publication  is  an  adjust¬ 
ment  to  a  general  shortage  of 
printers  and  a  rising  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  No  personnd  changes  will 
be  involved. 

The  Journal  was  established  as 
a  weekly  in  1883.  The  Gleaner 
began  two  years  later.  Leigh  Har¬ 
ris,  now  publisher  of  both  news¬ 
papers,  bought  the  Journal  in  1909 
after  it  had  gone  into  bankruptcy. 

■ 

New  Mexico  Press 
Awards  Bestowed 

Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Winners  in  the  1953  contests  of 
the  New  Mexico  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  were  announced  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  Jan.  23.  The 
list  included; 

Shaffer  .Awards;  news  story — 
William  Henry  Richardson,  Jr., 
Associated  Press;  editorial  — 
Brown  wood  Emerson.  Roswell 
Daily  Record:  feature  —  Julius 
Golden,  .AP. 

Advertising  originality:  daily  ad 
— ^Bob  Wilson.  Portales  Daily 
News;  weekly  —  David  B.  Dahl- 
berg,  Belen  News-Bulletin. 

Photography  news — Bill  Laskar, 
Albuquerque  Journal;  Kathryn 
Hobbs,  Hobbs  Daily  News-Sun; 
Jim  Rawls,  Hobbs  News-Sun; 
feature — Jim  Rawls. 

Typography:  Heinsohn  trophy, 
Carlsbad  Current-Argus. 
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^Round  Dk  eir  Idea,  ti 

Facts  Forum 
Expose  Series 
Widely  Read 

Providence.  R.  I. 

A  single  Washington  column 
run  deep  inside  the  Providence 
Sunday  Journal  last  Sept.  20 
started  a  series  of  articles  which 
has  brought  the  Journal  Bulletin 
one  of  the  largest  responses  it 
has  ever  experienced,  drawn  na¬ 
tionwide  interest  and  reprinting 
and  led  to  the  first  press  confer¬ 
ence  ever  held  by  H.  L.  Hunt, 
Dallas  oilman. 

The  column  by  Bureau  Chief 
Frederic  W.  Collins  described  the 
reasons  why  he  had  turned  down 
a  routine  offer  by  Mr.  Hunt’s  new 
“voter  education”  organization, 
Facts  Forum,  to  interview  Sen. 
Joseph  McCarthy  on  television. 
Mr.  Collins  stated  some  unan¬ 
swered  questions  about  Facts  For¬ 
um. 

Reporter  Ben  H.  Bagdikian 
was  assigned  to  look  into  Facts 
Forum.  After  two  months  of  re¬ 
search.  he  wrote  a  series  of  eight 
page-one  articles,  in  which  de  de¬ 
scribed  how  Facts  Forum  had 
grown  to  influential  proportions, 
obtained  a  federal  tax  exemption, 
and  obtained  free  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  time. 

Ihe  Journal  Bulletin  series  de¬ 
clared  that  the  literature  and 
press  activities  of  Facts  Forum 
were  heavily  biased  toward  the 
isolationist,  pro  -  McCarthy  point 
of  view.  Facts  Forum.  Mr.  Bag¬ 
dikian  reported,  paid  newspaper 
writers  for  sympathetic  articles 
and  editorials.  It  also  paid  per¬ 
sons  who  wrote  letters  to  the  ed¬ 
itor  and  had  them  printed.  Of 
every  $10  paid  for  letters  to  ed¬ 
itors  on  political  subjects.  $9  was 
for  pro  -  Hunt  political  opinions 
and  $1  for  the  opposite  view,  the 
Journal  Bulletin  said. 

“Public  Opinion  Poll’’  consist¬ 
ing  of  120,000  postcards  sent  out 
monthly  was  actually  used  to  sug¬ 
gest  Mr.  Hunt’s  own  viewpoints, 
the  newspaper  series  declared. 

The  articles  were  printed  in  en¬ 
tirety  in  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  and  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  and  condensed  to  a  page  and 
a  quarter  in  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
C  ourier-Journal. 

The  Journal  Bulletin  said  re¬ 
quests  for  10,000  copies  of  re¬ 
prints  of  the  articles  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  first  10  days  after 
the  stories  were  printed. 

■ 

Honor  for  Reporter 

Indianapolis.  Tnd. 

A  series  of  articles  on  racial  in¬ 
tegration  in  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  written  by  Fremont  Power, 
a  reporter  for  the  Indianapolis 
News,  won  for  him  a  place  on  the 
1953  race  relations  honor  roll  of 
the  Indianapolis  Recorder,  Negro 
weekly  paper. 


Hunt  Denies  Facts 
About  Facts  Forum 

Dallas,  Texas 

H.  L.  Hunt,  elusive  Texas  oil 
billionaire,  held  his  first  press  con¬ 
ference  Jan.  9  to  take  issue  with 
a  series  of  new.spaper  articles  about 
Facts  Forum,  a  discussion  group 
which  he  founded. 

Mr.  Hunt  and  his  Facts  Forum 
moderator,  Dan  Smoot,  who  did 
most  of  the  talking,  denied  that 
Facts  Forum,  in  48  states  and  13 
foreign  countries,  is  95  per  cent 
financed  by  Mr.  Hunt,  that  it  is 
pro-McCarthy  or  that  it  furthers 
racial  prejudice. 

North  Atlantic  Report 

Cincinnam.  Ohio 

Enquirer  reporters  hugging 
radiators  and  hoping  for  a  scarc¬ 
ity  of  fires  in  near-zero  weather 
pitied  Philip  M.  Swatek  when  he 
left  on  a  real  shiver-making  as¬ 
signment. 

Mr.  Swatek  went  aboard  the 
USCG  ship  Half  Moon  bound  for 
the  North  Atlantic  patrol  around 
Greenland.  He  flew  with  Coast 
Guard  B  17s  gathering  weather 
data,  searching  for  icebergs  and 
standing  for  rescue  work.  He 
took  his  own  photos  and  came 
back  to  get  warm,  with  enough 
material  for  a  series. 

Coffee  Break 

Hamilion,  Ont. 

Dennis  Harvey  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Spectator  hit  the  reporter’s 
four-run  homer  on  a  night  off 
when  an  interna¬ 
tionally  wanted 
key  witness  in 

the  Walter  Reu- 
t  h  e  r  shooting 
case  gave  himself 
up  in  a  coffee 
shop  near  here. 

When  word 
was  received  that 
the  witness, 

Donald  Ritchie, 
was  believed  in 

the  vicinity  of  Harvey 

Preston,  Ontario.  Mr.  Harvey 
went  along  with  the  two  reporters 
assigned  to  cover  the  man-hunt. 
Reporters  Eaton  Howitt  and  Jack 
Nightscales  were  busy  checking 
with  the  police  at  the  station 
while  Mr.  Harvey  was  having  a 
cup  of  coffee  in  a  restaurant. 

It  looked  like  a  cold  lead  at 

first,  and  the  reporters  were  told 
to  stick  around  “just  in  case.’’ 
When  Mr.  Harvey  heard  this  he 
made  arrangements  with  the  coun¬ 
ter  man  at  the  cafe  to  phone  him 
if  there  was  a  chance  of  a  ride 
back  to  Hamilton  with  any  truck 
that  stopped. 

The  counter  man  duly  phoned 
when  two  truckers  stopped.  When 
Mr.  Harvey  reached  the  restau¬ 
rant  there  was  a  third  man  with 
the  truckers,  and  they  asked  Mr. 
Harvey  if  he  was  one  of  the  re¬ 
porters  covering  the  chase.  He 
said  he  was  a  reporter  with  the 
Hamilton  Spectator.  The  third 


man  then  announced  who  he  was. 
and  when  Mr.  Harvey  thought  he 
was  being  taken  for  a  “ride,”  he 
brought  out  identification  papers 
and  allowed  the  reporter  to  phone 
for  the  police  officers. 

Now  She  Tells  Usl 

Miss  Ruth  Chin,  who  recently 
resigned  from  the  staff  of  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Press  to  become  a 
free-lance  photographer,  disclosed, 
after  five  years,  that  she  didn’t 
know  how  to  operate  a  camera 
when  she  got  her  first  job. 

When  the  American-born  girl  of 
Chinese  parentage  got  out  of  col¬ 
lege  she  had  $200  left  so  she 
bought  a  Speed  Graphic  camera 
to  help  her  art  career.  After  pur¬ 
chasing  the  camera  she  had  diffi¬ 
culty  understanding  how  to  oper¬ 
ate  it  from  the  printed  instruc¬ 
tions,  so  she  took  it  back  to  the 
store  where  she  bought  it. 

A  reporter  for  the  Muncie  Press 
was  in  the  store  at  the  same  time. 
He  noticed  the  camera  and  asked 
Miss  Chin  where  she  was  work¬ 
ing.  When  he  found  out  she  did 
not  have  a  job  he  told  her  about 
an  opening  at  his  paper. 

“I  applied  for  the  job,”  she  said. 
“When  the  editor  asked  if  I  could 
handle  a  Speed  Graphic  I  told 
him:  ‘I  have  one  of  my  own.’  ” 

Miss  Chin  held  the  job  for  five 
years  before  she  finally  told  any¬ 
one  at  the  paper  that  she  had  just 
acquired  the  camera  and  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

But  by  then  it  made  little  dif¬ 
ference  because  Miss  Chin  had 
become  such  an  expert  photogra¬ 
pher  she  had  a  long  list  of  prizes 
to  her  credit. 

Sporting  Chance 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 

What  started  out  to  be  just 
another  Sunday  for  Tev  Laude- 
man,  a  member  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  Times  sports  staff,  probably 
will  be  one  of  the  most  remem¬ 
bered  days  of  his  life. 

A  second  lieutenant  in  an  Indi¬ 
ana  National  Guard  fighter  squad¬ 
ron.  Mr.  Laudeman  went  through 
nine  bombing,  rocket  and  strafing 
runs  over  nearby  Camp  Atterbury 
in  his  P-51  in  weekend  training. 
Then  on  the  10th  run  all  the  con¬ 
trols  of  his  plane  went  mushy. 

An  experienced  pilot  from 
World  War  II,  Mr.  Laudeman 
tried  a  few  tricks,  like  rolling 
the  ship  over  on  its  back  and 
nosing  it  down,  to  try  to  pick  up 
speed,  but  it  was  useless. 

He  bailed  out  at  about  2,500 
feet  and  the  plane  crashed  and 
started  burning  within  two  or 
:  three  .seconds  after  his  chute 
opened.  He  hit  on  his  feet  but 
was  going  backwards. 

1  “I  hated  to  lose  a  good  plane. 

1  but  if  I  was  going  to  stay  alive. 

■  1  had  to  leave  it,”  he  wrote  in  a 
I  story  of  his  experiences. 

■  Suppressed  Desire  Editor 

:  Denver,  Colo. 

;  Everyone,  it  seems,  has  a  sup- 
1  pressed  desire — but  not  so  sup- 


Harmon  Kallman 

pressed  that,  given  the  proper  out¬ 
let.'  they  wouldn’t  talk  about  it. 

So  discovered  Harmon  Kallman, 
reporter  on  the  Denver  Post.  Mr. 
Kallman  was  assigned  by  Willard 
Ha.selbush.  city  editor,  to  handle 
an  open  invitation  to  readers  to 
explain  their  suppres.sed  desires. 
With  the  invitation  went  a  promise 
from  the  Post  that  the  10  persons 
with  the  most  unusual,  stimulating 
hidden  yearnings  would  have  them 
gratified. 

More  than  800  letters  poured 
in.  Suppressed  desires  ranged 
from  trips  to  far-off  lands  to  the 
confession  of  a  30-year-old  house¬ 
maid  who  wants  to  own  a  billiard 
parlor  to  gratify  her  desire  to 
shoot  all  the  pool  she  wants. 

The  10  winners  were  chosen 
and  on  Sunday,  Jan.  17,  the  Post 
began  a  series  of  stories  by  Mr. 
Kallman  showing  how  the  hidden 
yearnings  came  true.  The  first 
story  told  how  a  bus  driver,  in 
appreciation  of  his  passengers’ 
kindness,  took  them  out  to  dinner 
and  a  movie. 

■ 

Roving  Reporters 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  New  Haven  Evening  Reg¬ 
ister  has  launched  an  expanded 
news  service  in  the  lower  Con¬ 
necticut  Valley  and  shoreline  area. 

The  new  arrangement,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Charles  McQueeney,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  includes  several  cor¬ 
respondence  offices  and  coverage 
by  a  team  of  six  roving  reporters 
and  at  least  two  photographers 
working  on  assignment. 

■ 

Joins  PR  Firm 

Allen  Raymond,  for  many  years 
a  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
become  a  partner  in  Tom  Com¬ 
pere  &  Associates,  public  relations 
and  promotion.  New  York  City, 
and  the  name  of  the  firm  has  been 
changed  to  Compere  &  Raymond. 
■ 

$  for  Lyrics 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati  Post  is  offering  $12.- 
000  in  cash  in  a  “Lucky  Lyrics” 
contest.  A  lyric  is  printed  daily 
and  with  it  a  group  of  possible 
titles.  Readers  check  the  title  they 
think  fits  the  words. 
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NAEA  REPORT 

Bureau  Head  Urges 
Effective  Ad  Use 


CONGRATULATIONS  are  extended  by  John  Moffett,  Minneapolb, 
Star  and  Tribune,  to  Perry  LaBounty,  Bloomington  (III.)  Pantagraph, 
on  his  34th  NAEA  convention.  OAers,  left  to  right,  are:  Clarence 
Harding,  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Norman  Saukerson,  Milwaukee 
(Mis.)  Journal,  and  Dean  Wilhelm,  South  Bend  Tribune. 


Chicago 

AovtRTisKRS  must  be  sold  on 
( 1 )  more  adequate  advertising 
budgets;  (2)  more  effective  use 
of  each  medium;  and  (3)  utilize 
better  market  research.  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  AN  PA.  declared  at 
the  bureau's  session  of  the  NAFA 
convention. 

“If  we’ll  concentrate  on  just 
those  three.”  he  said,  "literally 
and  truly  we  all  can  have  more 
in  ’54.” 

.Slimness  of  Schedules 

Ihe  advertising  dollar  today 
doesn’t  buy  anywhere  near  the 
visibility  or  the  impact  that  it  did 
before  the  war,  Mr.  Barnes 
pointed  out  in  dealing  with  the 
slimness  of  many  national  adver¬ 
tising  schedules,  regardless  of  the 
medium. 

"It  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
all  of  us  should  battle  for  more 
adequate  advertising  budgets.”  he 
asserted.  “You  who  are  clients 
should  sell  this  need  to  your  top 
management.  You  who  are  agen¬ 
cy  people  should  sell  this  need  to 
your  clients.  We  who  are  news¬ 
paper  salesmen  should  work  —  in 
our  humble  way — on  both  of  you 
— even  if  not  one  single  extra 
dollar  is  spent  in  our  medium. 
For  if  advertising  fails  to  measure 
up  to  expectations  primarily  be¬ 
cause  of  inadequate  budgets,  all 
of  us  are  going  to  suffer.” 

Turning  to  the  need  for  more 
effective  use  of  each  advertising 
medium.  Mr.  Barnes  directed  re¬ 
marks  to  advertisers,  as  follo'ss: 

"Obviously,  we  can’t  do  much 
to  promote  more  effective  use  of 
TV  or  magazines  or  blotters.  But 
there  are  things  that  we  can  and 
should  do  to  help  make  your 
newspaper  dollars  more  produc¬ 
tive. 

“First,  if  your  product  hasn’t 


got  enough  distribution  in  a  given 
market  to  justify  a  schedule,  the 
newspaper  should  tell  you  so 
frankly  and  promptly.  It  should 
urge  postponing  that  schedule  un¬ 
til  your  sales  department  has  cor¬ 
rected  the  situation.  Ours  is  an 
effective  medium,  but  using  any 
medium  to  build  distribution  is  a 
costly  process.” 

"Today’s  advertising  must  sing 
— and  sell.”  he  declared.  “That’s 
true  regardless  of  the  medium  you 
use.  And  if  you  truly  want  to  get 
the  most  out  of  your  newspaper 
dollars,  I  urge  that  you  assign  to 
the  creation  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  the  same  caliber  of  cre¬ 
ative  talent  that  you  assign  to 
magazine  ads  and  radio  and  TV 
commercials." 

By  so  doing,  he  continued,  an 
advertiser  will  find  that  the  same 
medium  “that  can  so  effectively 
get  a  product  out  of  trouble  can 
also  keep  that  product  out  of 
trouble.” 

He  pointed  out.  “before  you  can 
advertise  most  productively,  you’ve 
got  to  have  the  answers  to  such 
questions  as  these: 

“Which  arc  my  best  markets — 
which  are  average  markets — which 
my  poor  ones? 

“Can  my  poor  markets  be  de¬ 
veloped — or  should  I  write  them 
off? 

“Am  I  getting  the  same  mar¬ 
ket  share  everywhere?” 

He  added.  "If  ever  there  was  a 
year  when  the  philosophy  that 
'All  business  is  local’  can  pay  off. 
it’s  this  Year  of  Grace  1954 — 
of  which  18  days  have  already 
run  out.” 

Chain  Store  .Selling 

Another  phase  of  the  Bureau’s 
work  —  chain-store  selling  —  was 
presented  by  William  A.  Greene, 


assistant  director,  and  Ray  Scott, 
retail  sales  manager. 

Referring  to  the  Sears’  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $35  million.  Mr.  Greene 
said,  “this  is  more  than  double 
the  amount  all  tobacco  companies 
combined  spent  in  our  medium 
last  year.  More  revenue  by  far 
than  we  received  from  the  gasoline 
and  oil  classification  —  and  just 
about  equal  to  the  total  for  all 
toiletries  advertising  nationally  in 
newspapers. 

“So  when  we  talk  about  chain- 
store  dollars,  we  are  talking  about 
big  and  important  dollars.”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Dollars,  flhat.  frankly, 
don’t  recognize  any  economic  law 
which  says  they  must  go  into 
newspapers.  Dollars  that  see  cer¬ 
tain  appealing  factors  in  radio, 
television,  direct  mail — yes.  even 
magazines. 

“Fortunately  for  us.  relatively 
few  chains  have  been  outstanding¬ 
ly  successful  using  these  other  me¬ 
dia  as  the  basic  part  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  program,  simply  because 
those  media  are  not  as  adaptable 
to  local  selling  as  newspapers.  But. 

{Continued  on  page  56) 


AP  Member 
List  Increases 
Around  World 

The  Avsociated  Press  had  in¬ 
creases  in  each  category  of  its 
membership  in  1953,  President 
Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
liitlleiin.  reported  at  the  midwinter 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
this  week  in  New  York  City. 

A  gain  of  eight  brought  the  num¬ 
ber  of  United  States  member  news- 
napers  to  1,733  while  radio  mem¬ 
bership  rose  to  1.264,  an  increase 
of  79.  Outside  of  the  U.  S.,  Mr. 
McLean  said,  the  number  of  asers 
of  some  form  of  AP  service  in¬ 
creased  from  3,138  to  3,708.  There 
were  44  new  Wirephoto  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  the  U.  S..  making  the  total 
393. 

The  president’s  year-end  report 
called  particular  attention  to  the 
orwlnetion  of  more  news  from 
Rassia  than  in  any  v  e  a  r  since 
World  War  11. 

“This  was  coincident  with  the 
death  of  Stalin — the  most  electric 
story  out  of  Russia— but  it  also 
reflected  staff  enterprise,  some  un¬ 
usual  cooperation  of  AP  members 
and  some  easing  of  restrictions  by 
the  Soviet  Government.”  he  noted. 

Meanwhile,  censorship  and  other 
barriers  to  a  free  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  continue  to  darken  a 
large  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean  commented. 

On  all  major  news  fronts,  he 
said,  the  .AP  was  faced  with  parti¬ 
san  pressures  and  areas  of  popular 
emotion. 

"Ihere  were  bound  to  be  some 
mistakes,”  he  added,  “but  the  AP 
hewed  directly  to  the  news  line 
as  its  best  defense  against  partisan 
and  emotional  critics,  whose  at¬ 
tacks  many  times  balanced  off  each 
other  almost  mathematically. 

The  Board  endorsed  General 
Manager  Frank  J.  Starzel’s  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  highest  principles  of 
journalistic  honesty  and  integrity. 


•SOUTHERN  REPRESENTATION— Richard  Jones  and  William  Ledbetter  of  Shannon  &  Associates  are 
pictnred  at  NAEA  meeting  with  (left  to  right)  Mrs.  S.  A.  Hunter,  Everett  Allen,  Mrs.  Allen  and  Mr. 
Hunter,  of  the  Chattanooga  Newspapers. 
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2S-YEAR  HONORS  go  to  Robert  B.  Liggett,  who  retired  Jan.  1  after 
having  served  as  national  advertising  manager  of  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  and  manager  of  Ridder-Johns,  Inc.,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Left  to  right — B.  J.  Ridder,  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  publisher;  B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune 
publisher;  Mr.  Liggett;  and  D.  H.  Ridder,  St.  Paul  publisher. 


Bureau  Promotion 

continued  from  page  55 


I  might  add,  chain  stores  would 
never  be  where  they  are  today  if 
their  managements  did  not  keep 
looking  for  new  and  more  profit¬ 
able  answers.” 

Mr.  Greene  said  there  are  about 
81,000  chain-store  units  in  the 
U.  S.,  adding  that  few  newspapers 
did  not  have  one  or  more  of  these 
units  as  an  advertising  customer. 
He  outlined  the  program  the  Bu¬ 
reau  has  followed  since  1948  in 
cementing  better  chain-store  rela¬ 
tions. 

Tells  of  Sears  Test 

Mr.  Scott  told  how  the  Bu¬ 
reau  is  working  with  Sears  in 
helping  its  retail  stores  get  the 
most  out  of  their  ad  dollars. 
“Stocking  and  promoting  the 
right  item  at  the  right  time — and 
the  application  of  customers’  buy¬ 
ing  habits — were  certainly  not  new 
to  Sears.”  he  said.  “Our  job  with 
Sears,  then,  became  a  matter  of 
digging  deeper  into  the  buying 
pattern  principle — to  develop  and 
suggest  new  ways  for  Sears  to 
sharpen  its  advertising  timing.” 

He  told  of  the  19.^2  test  in 
Brooklyn,  where  the  Bureau’s 
plan  contributed  to  increased  sales 
results  by  bringing  in  more  traf¬ 
fic,  buying  more  of  the  right 
items,  at  the  right  time.  The  plan 
paid  off  for  newspapers,  too,  he 
said.  “We  knew  that  as  sales  in¬ 
creased,  the  Brooklyn  store  would 
in  all  probability  maintain  their 
advertising  percentage  to  sales 
and  that  newspapers  would  get 
additional  linage.  .  .  .  With  the 
new  money,  they  increased  their 
use  of  individual  newspapers  from 
two  papers  to  five  papers.” 

Ten  additional  studies  of  indi¬ 
vidual  Sears  markets  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  successful  “Operation 
Brooklyn,”  Mr.  Scott  stated.  “We 
believe  that  we  have  solidified  our 
position  with  a  $35,000,000  cus¬ 
tomer  at  whom  other  media  are 
shooting  every  day,”  he  added. 

Woolworth  in  Waterhury 

Mr.  Scott  also  revealed  how 


H.  H.  MacLean.  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  chairman  of 
NAEA's  Chain  Store  Committee, 
said  the  Bureau  is  doing  a  great 
job  both  with  regular  chain  store 
advertisers  to  increase  the  efficien¬ 
cy  of  their  advertising,  and  among 
the  non-advertising  chains  in  in¬ 
teresting  them  in  newspapers  by 
running  promotions  in  test  mar¬ 
kets  to  prove  to  headquarters’  ex¬ 
ecutives  that  advertising  can  and 
does  increase  volume  and  profits. 

Mr.  MacLean  urged  newspaper 
ad  managers  to  use  the  Bureau’s 
basic  plan  for  their  retail  adver¬ 
tisers.  “I  have  experienced  time 
after  time,  the  thrill  of  helping 
merchants  eliminate  waste  in  their 
advertising  and  seeing  them  able 
to  increase  their  use  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  and  at  the  same 
time  hold  their  cost  percentage  to 
sales  in  line.”  he  said.  “The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising  is  giving  you 
the  tools  to  do  this  job — it’s  your 
own  fault  if  you  don’t  use  them.” 

Workshop  for  Salesmen 

Edward  H.  Burgeson,  retail  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau,  closed  the 
session  with  a  plea  for  better- 
trained  newspaper  ad  salesmen. 
He  announced  the  Bureau's  pro¬ 
posal  for  “Workshops  for  Sales¬ 
men.” 

“Our  present  plans  call  for  full 
three-day  meetings  with  20  to  25 
salesmen  at  a  time  —  one  from 


each  paper  in  markets  of  different 
sizes.”  he  said.  “First  in  New 
York.  Later  perhaps  in  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco.  Each  session 
wil  be  brasstacks  affair  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  use  of  Retail  De¬ 
partment  Services,  demonstrating 
the  use  of  everything  from  the 
single  page  ‘Selling  Quickie’  on  up 
to  the  building  of  a  special  Tim¬ 
ing  and  Planning  Presentation  for 
one  of  your  own  accounts.” 

Ad  managers  were  asked  to  fill 
out  an  enrollment  blank  for  their 
salesmen  in  order  for  the  Bureau 
to  make  definite  plans  for  the 
workshop. 

Kemp  Sees  Staff  Selection 
As  Key  to  Classified  Gains 
Chicago 

Classified  advertising  is  ready 
to  a.ssume  its  full  role — that  of 
“a  powerful  third  leg  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  picture”  —  War¬ 
ren  P.  Kemp,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  told  NAEA  members. 

“We  must  be  staffed  with  human 
being.s  who  do  justice  to  this  spe¬ 
cial  type  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Kemp. 

‘The  transient  advertiser,”  he 
said,  “is  a  very  realistic  guy.  “He 
is  not  particularly  impressed  by 
your  ABC  statements.  He  is  ex¬ 
tremely  conscious  of  his  treatment 
by  the  newspaper  staff.  He  must 
be  treated  with  perfect  politeness 


Newspaper  Ads 
Set  New  Record 

Chicago 

Newspapers  in  1953  printed  the 
greatest  volume  of  advertising  in 
the  industry’s  history,  NAEA 
President  Laurence  T.  Knott, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  announced  at 
the  opening  session. 

Based  on  Media  Records’  fig-  \ 
ures,  he  said  general  advertising 
in  52  chart  cities  gained  6.9  per 
cent  over  1952.  Automotive 
gained  30.3  per  cent.  Total  ad¬ 
vertising  gained  4.1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Knott  quoted  a  wire  from 
Len  Collins  of  Media  Records, 
who  stated:  “This  high  year  of 
1953  contrasts  greatly  with  low 
year  of  1933.  Comparison  of 
these  two  periods  shows  general 
up  98  per  cent;  automotive  up  123 
per  cent;  total  general  and  auto¬ 
motive  up  100  per  cent;  total 
newspaper  advertising  up  145  per 
cent.” 


combined  with  kindness.  Excellent 
copy  must  be  prepared  for  him. 

Use  More  Promotion 

“Hundreds  of  transient  classified 
advertisers  properly  treated  and 
advised  could  easily  be  converted 
into  contract  or  daily  customers. 

“Our  commercial  accounts  too 
are  all  controlled  by  local  human 
beings.  They  too  must  have  excel¬ 
lent  service.  We  must  educate  , 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  firms.  The  manufacturer  with 
all  of  his  national  products,  to  the 
smallest  merchant  in  our  city.  We 
must  show  him  very  specifically 
how  he  can  profit  greatly  by  sup¬ 
plementing  his  retail  or  general 
advertising  schedules  with  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  How  he  can  take 
brand  new  money  and  win  many 
brand  new  customers.  We  must 
bury  once  and  for  all  the  old  feel¬ 
ing  that  classified  is  small,  classi¬ 
fied  is  not  dignified,  classified  is  a  j 
cheap  ad  read  by  a  cheap  reader 
audience.  Everyone  is  looking  for 
a  bargain  in  classified. 

“Tradition  keeps  many  fine  mer¬ 
chants  out  of  our  classified  col¬ 


the  Bureau  works  with  chains  in 
the  variety  store  field  that  have 
been  nonadvertisers,  or  relatively 
new  advertisers.  He  told  of  the 
plan  worked  out  for  Woolworth  to 
guide  its  Waterbury  store  in  ad¬ 
vertising  its  own  merchandise  to 
its  own  trading  area.  He  credited 
the  Waterhury  (Conn.)  Repub¬ 
lican  American  for  helping  the 
plan  to  show  results  so  quickly. 
Similar  tests  are  now  planned  for 
nine  more  markets,  he  said. 

“We  have,  we  believe,  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  success  which  can  be 
adapted  to  any  Woolworth  unit,” 
said  Mr.  Scott.  “With  the  encour¬ 
aging  results  to  date,  it  should 
spread  even  more  quickly  than  we 
had  originally  hoped.  The  Water¬ 
bury  budget  was  set  at  $6,000. 
Six  thousand  dollars  times  2,000 
stores  comes  to  12  million  dollars, 
chain-wide.” 
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BIG-CITY  MEN — Seen  during  confab  at  NAEA;  Left  to  right — ^Mar¬ 
shall  Hardy,  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Chicago;  Marshall  Trippe, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post;  and  George  G.  Steele.  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 


umns.  They  never  used  it  before. 
Why  should  they  break  that  habit? 
Yes,  a  thrilling  challenge  to  each 
of  us  in  the  newspaper  world. 

“Our  leading  department  stores 
maintain  classified  contracts.  Many 
very  high  class  firms  have  been 
converted  within  the  past  few 
years.  The  leading  firms  are  draw¬ 
ing  others.  The  day  will  come 
when  this  attitude  will  catch  fire. 

“No  longer  should  we  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  mediocre  anything,  espe¬ 
cially  sales  representatives.  We 
have  all  been  guilty  of  operating 
our  classified  departments  with 
many  staffers  not  capable  of  sell¬ 
ing  newspaper  space.  Staffers  we 
consider  good  enough  for  classi¬ 
fied  but  not  good  for  display.  We 
do  not  demand  hard-hitting  peri¬ 
ods  of  training.  For  Classified  to 
spiral  to  new  heights,  this  attitude 
must  change.” 
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In  Camera's  Eye  at  Chicago 


Beinaid  Elected 
NAEA  President 

Donald  M.  Bernard,  IVashing- 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post,  was  elevated  to 
the  NAEA  presidency,  succeeding 
Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times. 

Wilson  W,  Condict,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  first  vicepresidency 
and  Karl  Finn,  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Times -Star,  was  elected  second 
vicepresident.  Robert  C.  Pace, 
Danville,  Ill.,  was  reappointed 
secretary-treasurer. 

Newly-elected  directors  for  a 
three-year  term  are  Ralph  W. 
Callahan,  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star; 
John  Doherty,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune;  Charles  Lord,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News; 
and  Emile  A.  Hartford.  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times.  Elected  for 
a  one-year  term  is  Russell  W. 
Young,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

The  NAEA  Summer  conference 
will  be  held  June  28-30,  at  Hotel 
Coronado,  San  Diego.  Calif. 

Industrial  Tabloid 
Is  Monday  Feature 

New  Orleans,  La. 

The  Industrial  Weekly  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Orleans  Item  has 
just  marked  its  first  anniversary. 

The  supplement,  edited  by  Al¬ 
len  Johnson,  is  published  as  an 
eight-page  tabloid  each  Monday, 
and  covers  the  industrial  news  of 
the  area.  In  addition  to  being  cir¬ 
culated  to  all  subscribers,  the  tab¬ 
loid  is  handed  out  at  plants  and 
factories. 

Features  of  the  Industrial 
Weekly  include  an  '‘Industry  of 
the  Week,”  a  ‘‘Worker  of  the 
Week.”  guest  editorials,  and  “In¬ 
dustrial  Lagniappe”  of  personal 
news  about  workers,  and  a  “Who’s 
Who  in  New  Orleaas  Industry.” 

The  supplement  also  has  an  ac¬ 
tive  letters  to  the  editor  column. 

Advertising  is  sold  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis,  most  advertisers  hav¬ 
ing  a  52-week  contract. 

■ 

Lorain  Journal  Plans 
$1,000,000  Expansion 

Lorain,  Ohio 

An  expansion  program  repre¬ 
senting  an  investment  of  well  over 
$1,000,000  was  announced  Jan.  19 
by  officials  of  the  Lorain  Journal 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Lo¬ 
rain  Journal. 

Plans  call  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  plant  on  which  work 
will  be  started  in  a  few  weeks. 
.\n  eight-unit  press  will  be  in¬ 
stalled,  replacing  the  two-unit 
press  now  used. 

Recognizing  t  h  e  ever  -  growing 
parking  problem  in  the  city,  the 
publishing  company  decided  to 
move  from  the  present  location 
on  7th  Street  in  the  “downtown” 
area  to  a  site  at  17th  Street  and 
Broadway  which  has  ample  space 
for  a  l{)0-car  lot  and  a  railroad 
spur  track. 


Motley  Tells  Why 
Business  Is  Good 

Arthur  (Red)  Motley,  presi¬ 
dent,  Parade  Publications.  Inc., 
sounded  an  optimistic  note  at  the 
Monday  luncheon  session  of 
NAEA,  citing  10  facts  which 
should  make  1954  a  good  business 
year. 

These  factors  are  ( 1 )  the  coun¬ 
try  has  the  highest  employment 
in  history;  (2)  we  have  the  high¬ 
est  national  income;  (3)  the  high¬ 
est  profits  in  our  history;  (4)  we 
have  the  highest  disposable  in¬ 
come;  (5)  tax  cuts  are  assured; 
(fi)  we  have  accelerated  the  pace 
at  which  new  ideas,  new  designs, 
new  products  and  new  services 
reach  the  retailer;  (7)  we  have 
had  a  population  growth  that  has 
confounded  the  experts;  (8)  we 
have  the  broadest  income  base  in 
our  history — the  widest  distribu¬ 
tion;  (9)  there  are  more  liquid 
assets  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
than  ever  before;  (10)  we  have 
what  the  economists  call  “a  roll¬ 
ing  readjustment.” 

Applying  these  facts  to  .selling 
advertising,  Mr.  Motley  urged  ad 
managers  to  “make  sure  that  the 
guys  who  are  doing  the  calling 
and  selling  for  you.  whether  na¬ 
tional  or  local,  classified  or  dis¬ 
play,  understand  the  economic 
realities  of  our  present  situation.” 

He  also  took  occasion  to  criti¬ 
cize  those  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  who  are  responsible  for 
“dour  headlines”  not  based  on 
facts,  or  for  wrong  interpretation 
of  economic  conditions  and  also 
for  playing  up  the  pessimistic  pre¬ 
dictions  of  some  individual  deemed 
an  expert. 

Graham  Optimistic 

Philip  L.  Graham,  publisher  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  also 
sounded  an  optimistic  outlook  for 
newspapers  in  1954.  He  based  his 
remarks  on  the  recent  report  of 
the  joint  Association  of  National 
Advertiser  -  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  commit¬ 
tee.  This  report,  he  said,  dealt 
with  significant  changes  taking 
place  in  U.  S.  and  the  major  needs 
of  our  expanding  economy. 

He  said  there  are  more  people 
in  America,  more  jobs,  more  mon¬ 
ey,  more  education,  savings  going 
up,  people  eating  beitter,  more 
leisure  and  more  learning. 

Among  the  principal  needs  of 
the  nation,  he  said,  is  the  fact  that 
our  schools  must  be  almost 
doubled  in  the  next  10  years;  high¬ 
ways  are  antiquated  and  need  re¬ 
building:  housing  needs  are  stag¬ 
gering;  plenty  of  city  improve¬ 
ments  are  needed:  our  hospital  sys¬ 
tem  hasn’t  kept  pace  with  our 
growth  as  a  nation;  and  industry, 
generally,  needs  modernization. 

“There  is  no  need  for  crawling 
into  any  economic  storm  cellars.” 
said  Mr.  Graham,  who  urged 
newspapers  to  take  a  vital  part 
in  the  proposed  economic  educa¬ 
tional  program  now  underway  by 
the  Advertising  Council. 
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LOOKING  L P  to  .Arthur  (Red)  .Motley,  president  of  Parade,  as  he  pic¬ 
tures  a  business-full  1954  is  Laurence  T.  Knott,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
president  of  N.AEA  in  the  past  year. 


TRIO— Some  .NAF.A  veterans:  Left  to  right— C.  E.  McKittrick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune;  .Vlonroe  Green,  New  York  Times;  and  Richard  E, 
Beeler,  .Altoona  (Pa.|  .Mirror, 


CARNATIONS  are  “awarded”  to  newspaper  representatives’  com¬ 
mittee:  Left  to  right — John  Woodman,  Kelly-Smith  Company;  Miss 
Marge  Bonga,  Cresnier-Woodward;  Paul  Elsberry,  Scheerer  &  Co.; 
L.  T.  Beman,  Cresmer-Woodward;  and  Fisk  Lochridge,  Katz  .Agency. 
Mr.  Elsberry  is  president  of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 
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Press  Corps  Relieved; 

Ike’s  Treatment  Okay 

Washington 
One  year  after  their  first  news 
conference  with  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  which  he  limited  to  30 

minutes  and  then  took  up  25  min-  ence  produced  very  little.  Presi- 
utes  reading  a  statement.  White  dent  Eisenhower  probably  will 
Hou.se  correspondents  appear  to  not  consent  to  recordings  and 
be  relieved  of  apprehension.  It  quotes  when  the  nature  of  ques- 
hasn’t  turned  out  so  bad  as  many  tions  put  to  him  require  answers 
of  them  had  expected.  ‘no  comment’  or  ‘off  the  record.’ 

Things  looked  even  better  when.  The  alternative  to  a  recording  .  ...  . .  ^  .  u  u  i  i .  -.u  .u  >  „ 

as  a  result  of  a  newsman’s  squawk  studded  with  such  statements  is  a  ‘he  government  is  being  withheld  Humphrey  dealt  with  the  tax 
voiced  at  a  recent  conference  with  form  of  censorship.  I  don’t  be-  I  think  there  i.s— this  arises  aspects. 

Ike,  Attorney  General  Brownell  lieve  the  radio  companies  want  inaccessibility  of  key 

conducted  his  first  news  confer-  only  part  of  a  conference.  If  re- 
ence  on  Jan.  21.  About  80  re-  cordings  and  quotes  hamper  the 
porters  attended  and  Mr.  Brownell  flow  of  news,  the  purpose  of  a 


loHN  C.  O’Brien.  Philadelphia  pages  were  available  to  the  corres- 

tPa.)  Inquirer:  pondents  by  early  afternoon  Tues- 

“I  would  say  that  President  day. 

Eisenhower’s  relations  with  the  After  overnight  study,  the  news- 
press  are  more  formal  than  those  men  were  received  by  Budget  Di- 
between  the  press  and  his  two  rector  Jo.seph  Dodge  at  the  meet- 

“The  tape  recording  and  direct  Deniocratic  predecessors.  His  press  ing  room  used  for  Presidential 

quote  idea  is  an  innovation  which  conferen^s  have  .improved  dur-  press  conferences,  and  explanation 

I  don’t  believe  will  be  widelv  m  office  in  the  was  followed  by  a  q.  and  a.  session. 

Ld  Vhrorii  reJirded  confer-  *^^1^  t 

sharp  questions  without  showing  tail  on  the  defense  aspects  of  the 

While  he  seldom  budget,  a  press  conference  was 

evades  questions,  sometimes  his 

replies  are  not  as  direct  as  the 
correspondents  would  like. 

“If  there  is  a  feeling  among 

correspondents  that  news  about 


held  at  the  Pentagon  at  noon,  with 
brass  from  the  military  arms  on 
hand  to  prompt  the  Secretaries. 
In  the  afternoon,  a  conference 
with  Treasury  Secretary  George 


set  the  date  for  another  confer¬ 
ence  (in  the  morning)  two  weeks 
hence. 

Editor  &  Publisher  polled  a 
few  of  the  correspondents  for  ex¬ 
pression  of  present  attitudes. 
(H'l’f  of  the  replies  were  in  hand 
before  the  President  had  an- 


press  conference  is  defeated. 

Everybody  loses.” 

On  a  Weekly  Basis 
Lucian  C.  Warren,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express: 

"Some,  at  least,  of  the  reser¬ 
vations  which  Washington  news-  Newspapers: 


in  the  Administration.  I 
think  direct  quotation  of  the  Pres-  Kidnaping  Socrecy 
ident’s  answers  to  press  confer-  .■  j  t  n 

ence  questions  makes  for  reada-  _ ton  inue  from  page 

bility:  on  the  other  hand  it  creates 
difficulties  for  newsmen  since  the 
tran.scripts  often  lag  far  behind 
deadlines.” 

Good  from  the  Start 
Robert  W.  Richards,  Copley 


nounced  his  hope  they  would  get  papermen  had  about  the  President 


that’s  so  long  over- 


“the  raise 
due.”) 

Never  Satisfied 

Robert  J.  Donovan.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  president  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents’  As¬ 
sociation: 

“We’ll  have  to  begin  by  recog¬ 
nizing  that  nothing  ever  will  sat¬ 
isfy  all  of  the  reporters,  and  that 
there  is  some  information  which 
cannot  be  made  public.  That  be- 


and  which  the  President  had  about 
them  seem  to  be  disappearing. 
The  press  conference  didn’t  evap¬ 
orate  into  thin  air  as  was  threat¬ 
ened  and  is  now  on  a  weekly 
basis,  although  unfortunately  not 


■‘President  Eisenhower’s  press 
relations,  despite  reports  to  the 
contrary,  have  been  good  from 
the  start.  The  President,  at  the 
close  of  his  first  year  in  the  White 
Hou.se.  seems  more  comfortable 


At  International  News  Service, 
there  was  no  kidnaping  mention 
over  any  wired  facility  until  after 
the  arrests,  reported  Jack  Hanley. 

How  Break  Came 
The  climax  came  early  Tuesday. 
Prank  O'Mea.  Examiner  police 
reporter,  was  walking  along  Sloat 
Boulevard  when  a  police  car 
passed  and  an  officer  shouted: 
“We’ve  got  one  and  we’re  going 
to  get  the  other  one  now.  Len- 
nie’s  okay."  O’Mea  phoned 
t  V 


with  newsmen  than  at  first,  when 

so  arranged  as  to  give  an  even  he  appeared  somewhat  suspicious  Joshua  Eppinger,  executive 

break  to  morning  newspapers.  that  those  who  faced  him  were  editor. 

“The  President’s  desire  to  avoid  hostile  and  ready  to  embarrass  Police  sounded  an  alert  to  all 

the  answer  of  ‘no  comment’  is  him.  news  offices  and  took  the  prisoners 

highly  regarded,  although  at  times  “No  correspondent  can  com-  and  their  victim  to  the  informa- 
^ _  _  ,  _  reporters  find  it  difficult  to  know  plain,  however,  that  his  questions  tjon  center  after  visiting  the  fam¬ 
ing  acknowledged!  we  must  admit  exactly  what  he  means  by  his  are  not  fully  answered.  .As  one  fly. 

that  press  conference  relations  at  sometimes  garrulous  answers.  reporter  commented:  ‘If  you  a.sk  Such  a  "conspiracy  of  silence” 
the  White  House  are  good,  bet-  “Jim  Hagerty  and  the  President  time  of  day,  he  will  tell  might  be  difficult  to  obtain  again, 

ter  than  most  of  the  reporters  show  real  courage  to  try  the  tape-  -  about  the  history  of  watch  and  the  precedent  could  prove 

expected.  recording  idea  occasionally,  and  tricking.  Rarely  does  he  resort  to  dangerous,  declared  Larry  Ean- 

“Some  thought  we  might  not  this  reporter  for  one  likes  the  comment,  as  his  predecessors  ning,  managing  editor  of  the 

have  conferences  with  Ike  at  all,  idea  of  being  able  to  throw  di-  have  the  Chronicle. 

or  at  least  not  regularly.  The  rect  quotes  around  his  remarks  same  penchant  for  shooting  from  “It  vvas  all  voluntary.  said 


President  is  forthright,  he  doesn’t 
duck,  doesn’t  resort  too  much  to 
‘no  comment.’ 

“Reporters  assigned  to  the 
White  House  run  consider  Jim 
Hagerty  (Press  Secretary)  the 
best  ever  in  that  job,  when  it 
comes  to  helping  his  former  col¬ 
leagues  over  tough  humps,  such  as 
the  Bermuda  conference  arrange¬ 
ments. 

“I’m  sorry  broadcasting  of 


when  the  tape  is  used. 

“General  verdict:  Eisenhower’s 
press  relations  on  a  slow  but 
'  steady  upgrade  with  room  still  for 
improvement.” 

More  Informatiuii 

Eletcher  Knebee.  Cowles  Pub¬ 
lications: 

‘There  has  been  great  improve 
ment  in  Presidential  press  confer- 


the  hip  and  getting  his  foot  in  his  jack  McDowell,  city  editor  of  the 
mouth,  as  so  often  happened  to  Call-Bulletin.  “There  is  a  local 
Mr.  Truman,  during  his  early  precedent  for  such  a  news  black- 
meetings  with  the  press.  out  in  the  1939  Baby  Osborne 

“Many  papers  already  had  been  kidnaping  case.  Should  a  similar 
printing  the  unofficial  stenographic  request  be  made  futurely.  we 
texts  of  the  news  conferences,  would  have  to  weigh  all  the  facts 
Thus,  permission  by  the  White  before  making  a  decision.” 

Hou.se  to  use  direct  quotations  “This  is  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
probably  won’t  have  any  marked  amples  of  press  and  radio  coop- 
eflfect  on  present  coverage.  The  de-  eration  recorded,”  said  the  Oak- 
to  televise  press  confer- 


. . . ^  _ _ ^  ence  handling  since  the  first  of  cision  to  televise  press  confer-  land  Tribune.  “As  a  result,  the 

meetings  with  the  President  may  these  meetings  with  Ike  at  which  ences,  however,  could  detract  from  media  of  communications  are  en- 
continue.  It  will  spoil  the  quality,  he  plainly  filibustered  the  time  ibe  easy  give  and  take.  They  might  titled  to  the  respect  and  confidence 
the  sjjontaneity,  of  those  meetings,  away.  But  he  has  learned  to  take  well  muzzle  some  reporters,  sen-  of  the  .American  public.  We  have 
and  will  provide  an  outlet  for  ex-  questions,  ride  out  the  toughies.  sitiye  to  editorial  surveillance  of  demonstrated  we  can  keep  confi- 
hibitionists  who  want  to  get  into  kid  a  bit.  We’re  getting  more  in-  their  conduct,  via  the  TV  screen,  dences  and  the  police  know  it.” 
every  act.”  formation  now  than  we  have  in  Perhaps  that  is  a  motive  for  the  s^geoi  to  have  our 

Getting  Better  a  long  time.  Some  of  our  own  plan  to  use  them — that  is,  to  slow  ,,  |j(t|e  further  now  that 

Edward  Jamieson.  Houston  people  editorialized  their  ques-  some  of  the  curves  some  reporters  ]vjo,,kovitz  is  safe.”  observed 
(Tex.)  Chronicle:  tions  for  a  while,  the  Dexter  have  been  tossing  at  the  Presi-  fbarles  Massey,  managing  editor 

“Press  conferences  at  the  White  '^hite  queries  for  example,  but  dent. 

that  seems  to  have  stopped.  It  Budget  Briefings 

should.  President  Eisenhower’.s  budget 

“Tape  recording.  TV.  and  direct  proposals  were  announced  and 
quotes  would  turn  Presidential  elaborated  upon  this  week  in  a 
more  important  news  is  develop-  conferences  into  a  big  show.  Our  manner  which  hardly  could  give  pers  1  was  on  pins  and  needles, 
ing  via  the  conference  route  than  prima  donnas  would  love  that,  rise  to  complaint  from  the  most  When  nothing  was  mentioned 
in  the  early  days  when  there  were  But  they  should  be  used  sparingly  captious  reporter.  Marked  for  un-  about  the  kidnaping  it  was  like  a 
‘leaks.’  contradictory  statements  or  they  will  destroy  the  validity  veiling  at  noontime  Thursday  the  reprieve  and  1  began  to  breathe 
from  'top  sources.  of  the  press  conference.”  documents  in  about  1.500  printed  again." 
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House  are  improving.  They  are 
better  today  than  they  were  when 
the  President  first  met  with  the 
correspondents.  For  one  thing, 


of  the  News. 

The  kidnap  victim  expressed  his 
appreciation  and  related:  “Every 
time  a  newscast  started  or  either 
of  the  men  went  out  for  newspa- 
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70-cent  Shift 
Boost  Granted 
S.  F.  Engravers 

San  Francisco 

Newspaper  photoengravers  here 
were  granted  a  wage  increase  of 
70  cents  a  shift  or  $3.50  weekly  in 
an  arbitration  award  handed  down 
by  F.  S.  Deibler,  Chicago,  the 
board  chairman. 

'Previously  accepted  terms  in¬ 
cluded  a  50-cents  per  shift  provi¬ 
sion  for  a  welfare  trust  fund,  with 
a  $2.50  weekly  maximum. 

The  photoengravers  \^ithdrew 
from  negotiation  of  the  agreement 
after  other  craft  unions  had  ac¬ 
cepted  a  contract  providing  a  wage 
increase  of  20  cents  per  shift  or 
$1  per  week  as  well  as  the  welfare 
trust  provision. 

In  awarding  the  $3.50  increase 
the  arbitration  chairman  ruled  that 
the  case  turned  “on  the  weight  to 
be  given  to  inter-city  inequity  as 
against  the  pattern  of  rates  that 
have  prevailed  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  papers.” 

“1  conclude  .  .  .  that  the  San 
Franci.sco  rate  is  relatively  low.” 
Mr.  Deibler  said. 

The  increase  was  ruled  effective 
April  27.  1953.  “in  accord  with 
the  effective  dates  of  the  contracts 
of  the  other  five  unions.” 

In  a  guild  arbitration  decision 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Demo¬ 
crat  editorial  staff  members  with 
six  years  of  experience  received  a 
Sill  minimum.  Weekly  pay  in¬ 
creases  ranged  from  S2  to  $5. 

A  negotiated  agreement  just 
completed  with  the  San  Mateo 
Times  provides  a  new  top  mini¬ 
mum  of  $109.50.  a  gain  of  $3.50. 
Other  brackets  moved  up  $1.50 
to  $3.50  weekly. 

In  addition,  a  company  -  paid 
welfare  plan  for  all  employes  has 
been  effected  by  the  Times.  Guild 
sources  estimated  it  would  cost  the 
Times  $2.50  weekly  per  employe. 
■ 

AP,  Guild  Accept 
Pact;  $135.50  Top 

A  “sizable  majority”  of  wire 
service  members  ratified  the  .^s- 
.sociated  Press  arbitration  award  in 
a  referendum  this  week,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  announced. 
.AP  management  also  approved  the 
recommendations  and  approximate¬ 
ly  1.500  persons  will  receive  pay 
raises  of  from  $2.50  to  $4.50  a 
week,  retroactive  to  Nov.  5.  1953. 

The  guild  estimated  the  in¬ 
creases  would  aggregate  $300,000 
in  a  year.  The  new  top  minimum 
for  New  York  and  eight  other  key 
cities  Ls  $135.50,  or  $1  above  the 
New  York  City  newspaper  scale. 
■ 

CIO  Asks  Strike  Law 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  law  requiring  strike-bound 
industries  to  state  in  help  wanted 
ads  that  the  plant  is  idle  due  to 
a  strike  is  on  the  state  C  IO  le¬ 
gislative  program. 


(f^bttuarp 


Noel  D.  Ballard,  48,  former¬ 
ly  city  editor  of  the  Muskogee 
(Okla.)  Times-Democrat,  Jan.  10. 

*  *  * 

Vernelle  a.  Hatch,  veteran 
newsman  and  columnist  for  many 
years  for  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 
Post-Journal,  Jan.  14, 

«  *  * 

Ed  Carter,  78,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Keokuk  (Iowa)  Cit¬ 
izen  and  once  on  the  staff  of  the 
Keokuk  Dailv  Gate  Citv,  Jan.  8. 

Mrs.  Florence  E.  Smith,  for¬ 
mer  women’s  club  editor,  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  and  twice 
president  of  the  New  Jer.sey  Wom¬ 
en’s  Press  Club.  Jan.  12. 

*  *  * 

.Mrs.  .Marian  Parkhurst 
Sloane,  78,  former  art  critic  for 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Journal, 
Jan.  16. 

* 

Ray  O.  Evans,  66,  senior  staff 
cartoonist  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Evening  Dispatch,  Jan.  18.  He 
had  worked  on  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
News,  Baltimore  (Md.)  American, 
Baltimore  Sun  and  Baltimore 
News.  His  son,  Ray,  Jr.,  is  junior 
staff  cartoonist  of  the  Dispatch. 

*  * 

William  Otis  Hullinger,  78, 
publisher  from  1913  to  1919  of 
the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune, 
then  a  weekiv  and  now  a  daily, 
Dec.  28. 

n  *  if 

Henry  Farrand  Griffin,  73, 
former  New  York  Sun  reporter 
and  later  an  advertising  executive, 
at  Falmouth,  Mass..  Jan.  3. 

«  *  * 

William  R.  Devor.  89,  once 
publisher  of  the  Burlington  (Wis.) 
Free  Press,  Jan.  II. 

*  *  t 

John  Fields  MacKay,  85,  for- 
mor  publisher  of  the  Woodstock 
( Ont. )  Sentinel-Review  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe,  financial  agent  spe¬ 
cializing  in  amalgamating  news¬ 
paper  companies,  and  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  Canadian  Press  Ltd., 
forerunner  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspapers  ,A.ssociation,  at  Sim- 
coe.  Ont.,  Jan.  19. 

*  «  * 

Carl  Preston  Cloud,  71.  who 
established  and  published  the 
Riddle  (Ore.)  Enterprise  from 
1919  to  1925.  in  Riddle,  recently. 

*  *  « 

John  E.  C.  Vincent,  79,  for¬ 
mer  night  city  editor,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record,  Jan.  11. 

*  *  * 

Philip  M.  Doherty,  56,  former 
sports  editor.  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Journal,  Jan.  11. 

«  *  4> 

Edward  E.  Jafee,  41,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily 
Evening  Item,  Jan.  18.  He  had 
worked  for  the  lEorces/er  (Mass.) 
Evening  Post  and  the  Philadelphia 
( Pa. )  Record, 


Editor  Dies,  2  Others 
Hurt  in  Collision 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Harold  E.  Keenan.  52,  city  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Plainfield  Courier- 
News  for  26  years,  was  fatally  in¬ 
jured  Jan.  14  in  an  automobile- 
bus  collision  near  here  during  a 
snowstorm. 

Two  other  Courier-News  execu¬ 
tives,  A.  Wallace  Zimmerman,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  and  advertising 
manager,  and  Paul  E.  Smith,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  were  injured.  Mr. 
Zimmerman  suffered  a  broken 
pelvis,  two  broken  ribs  and  a  con¬ 
cussion.  Mr.  Smith  suffered  lacer¬ 
ations  and  shock. 

The  car  was  being  driven  by 
Mr.  Smith.  The  bus  driver  was 
held  on  a  charge  of  reckless  driv¬ 
ing. 

A  native  of  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
Mr.  Keenan  started  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  on  the  New  York  Sim. 
He  was  with  the  Bronx  Home 
News  before  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Courier-News  in  1926.  His 
wife  and  four  children  survive 
him. 

■ 

Greensburg  (Pa.) 
Publisher  Dies 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

Robert  B.  Herbert.  67,  president 
of  the  Tribune  Review  Publushing 
Co.,  died  Jan.  13.  He  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greensburg  Daily 
Tribune  and  the  Greenburg  Morn¬ 
ing  Review. 

Mr.  Herbert  became  associated 
with  the  Tribune  in  1911.  He  was 
business  manager  of  both  news¬ 
papers  and  became  their  publish¬ 
er  in  1947  upon  the  death  of  E. 
Arthur  Sweeney. 

■ 

C.  P.  Browning  Dies 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Charles  P.  Browning.  38,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Chicago  De¬ 
fender,  died  here  Jan.  20.  after 
suffering  a  fractured  skull  Satur¬ 
day.  He  had  arrived  in  a  chart¬ 
ered  plane  from  Hot  Springs  to 
board  an  air  liner  for  Chicago. 
He  was  struck  by  the  propeller 
blade  as  he  alighted  from  the 
plane  and  ran  for  the  air  liner. 

■ 

W.  H.  Ukers  Dies 

William  Harrison  Ukers,  80,  a 
founder  of  the  .Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  died  Jan.  19  at  his 
home  in  Gramercy  Park  Hotel, 
New  York  City.  He  was  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tea  and 
Coffee  Trade  Journal  for  many 
years, 

■ 

Senator  Dennis  Dies 

Ottawa 

Senator  William  Henry  Dennis. 
66,  publisher  of  the  Halifax 
Chronicle-Herald  and  the  Halifax 
Mad-Star,  died  suddenly  Jan.  18. 

He  joined  the  Halifax  Herald 
when  he  was  1 2  as  a  printer’s 
devil  and  worked  his  way  to  man¬ 
aging  director  and  then  publisher. 


Whittier  Daily  News 
Sold  to  Leo  Owens 

Whittier,  Calif. 

Sale  of  Whittier  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Whit¬ 
tier  Daily  News,  to  Leo  E.  Owens 
of  Palm  Springs  was  announced 
Jan.  14.  Arrangements  were  made 
by  J.  R.  Gabbert,  Riverside,  news, 
paper  broker. 

Mr.  Owens  purchased  controll¬ 
ing  stock  in  the  paper  from  the 
state  of  Rex  B.  Kennedy,  founder 
of  the  Daily  News  who  died  last 
June. 

Other  shares  in  the  publishing 
company  were  purchased  from  J. 
Crowell  Davis,  business  manager; 
Judge  Edward  J.  Guirado  of  Whit¬ 
tier.  and  Mrs.  Hattie  A.  Siouthwell 
and  Marion  .Auv  Fellinger.  both 
of  Burlington.  Iowa. 

Mynatt  Smith,  former  publisher 
of  the  Fontana  (Calif.)  Herald- 
News,  will  be  editor  and  associate 
publisher  of  the  paper. 

Enns  Holdings  Sold 
In  Fort  Pierce  Deal 

Fort  Pierce.  Fla. 

Clearwater  Sun.  Inc.  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  individual  holdings  of 
Paul  G.  Enns  and  H.  T.  Enns.  Jr. 
in  the  Fort  Pierce  News-Tribune. 

Both  will  remain  as  business 
manager  and  publisher,  respective¬ 
ly,  and  will  continue  present  poli¬ 
cies. 

.Associated  with  them  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  New.s-Tribune  will 
be  two  other  Florida  newspaper¬ 
men,  W.  W.  Zschach  and  John  E. 
Marsh,  of  Clearwater,  who  oper¬ 
ate  the  Clearwater  Sun.  Mr.  Zsch¬ 
ach  becomes  president  of  News- 
Tribune,  Inc. 

Negotiations  were  handled  by 
Vincent  Manno,  New  York  broker. 

* 

Alfred  Fritzche.  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate,  has  purchased 
the  L  i  s  b  o  n  Enterprise,  weekly 
newspaper  at  Lisbon  Falls,  Me., 
from  the  Rumford  Publishing  Co., 
of  Rumford,  Me. 

«  •  « 

The  Harte  -  Hanks  Newspaper 
group  has  purchased  the  Green¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Evening  Banner  from 
the  Paul  E.  Horton  family  and  has 
named  Max  S.  Lale,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Marshall  (Tex.) 
News  Messenger  as  publisher  in 
Greenville. 

*  *  * 

James  G.  .Archuleta  and  Robert 
C.  Keeler,  both  formerly  printers, 
have  bought  the  Longmont  (Colo.) 
Ledger,  a  weekly,  from  George 
Bickel,  publisher  since  1945. 

• 

Business  Paper  Sold 

Richmond.  Va. 

One  of  the  oldest  legal  and  busi¬ 
ness  publications  in  the  South — 
the  Daily  Record — has  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  Keel-Williams  Corpo¬ 
ration  by  Virginia  Publishers 
Wing.  Inc.  and  merged  with  the 
monthly  Virginia  Magazine. 
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Hearst  Tapestry  Gift 
To  Albany  Museum 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

A  huge  Brus.->els  Renaissance 
tapestry,  woven  in  1620.  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Gene  Robb,  publisher 
ot  the  Times-Uninn.  representing 
the  Hearst  Foundation,  to  the  Al¬ 
bany  Institute  of  History  and  Art 
on  Jan.  14.  The  rare  tapestry 
came  from  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  collection. 

■ 

New  Coloroma  Section 
In  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Philadelphu,  Pa. 

Colorama,  a  new  rotogravure 
-supplement,  makes  its  debut  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Sunday, 
Jan.  24. 


This  supplement  contains  four 
pages.  Full-page  color  portraits 
of  television  and  movie  personali¬ 
ties  will  appear  on  the  cover  and 
back  page.  The  inside  spread  will 
feature  a  spectacular  scene,  art 
masterpiece  or  current  news  pic¬ 
ture.  also  in  full  color. 


Saar  Section 

A  16-page  tabloid  section  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Saar  Territory  was 
published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Jan.  17.  Reports  were 
prepared  by  Gaston  Coblentz, 
chief  of  the  Bonn  Bureau  of  the 
Herald  Tribune;  Jan  Hasbrouck, 
European  financial  editor;  Don 
Cook  and  other  Herald  Tribune 
correspondents. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  S 
CLASSIFIED  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

..  *.  MTUAtioNS  WANTia) — (Parable  With  Order) 

4  timea  O  4Sc  line  each  Ineertlon;  3  9  SOe;  Z  @  SSe;  1  &  BOe 
Add  ISe  for  Service 

AIX  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  timea  O  BOe  line  each  Insertion:  3  9  BSe:  Z  &  Sl.OO;  1  9  S1.19. 

3  line  minimum:  15e  additional  for  box  aervlee. 

Deadline  Wednesdar  Z  P.  M.  (After  last  maU). 

COUNT  3«  units  per  lino,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  f6r  box  Informa- 
Bo^boldera  Identltiee  held  In  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
dally.  Editor  A  PubUsher  reserves  the  rlrht  to  edit  all  copy. 

ADDRESS*  IMItor  *  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Ttmeo  Tower, 
^■****A“'w»*  New  York  30,  Now  York,  Phone:  BRyaut  0-3032. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 

Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Caiif. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers 
3570  Frances  Ave. _ Venice,  Calif. 

itir  SOUND  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  W.  Stypes 
&  Co..  625  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
5,  Californi.i. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  .inywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasan'  M  chigan. 


ANTMOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers _ 

•  •  WIDE  selection  of  California  and 
.Arizona  weeklies;  50  years’  experience 
in  satisfying  buyers  in  Western  news¬ 
paper  Jiroperties. 

,1.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange _ Riverside,  California 

MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HER.MAN  H.  KOCH 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bonght 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

S.4LES,  Appraisals.  Management  Con¬ 
sultants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO., 
610  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Newspaper  Consultants 

NEWSPAPER -TV  sales,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O.  Box 
3132,  Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newepaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  .Ave. _ Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOE 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

‘‘Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 

_ Publications  for  Sale _ 

SMALL  WESTERN  DAILY,  $150,- 
000.00  cash  with  a  long  time  lease 
on  the  building.  This  property  is  un¬ 
der  absentee  ownership  lor  the  past 
seven  years  and  has  earned  the  own¬ 
ers  a  handsome  return  on  their  in- 
vestrnent.  We  will  reply  only  to 
genuine  buyers  who  have  proven 
ability  for  a  cash  deal  and  the  sell¬ 
ers  have  made  this  decision  with 
great  regret  through  their  attorney 
subject  to  withdrawal.  Box  330,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

A  GOOD  suburban  weekly  in  the  north 
central  states,  netting  over  $30,000 
I  Jier  annum,  for  sale.  Unlimited  poten- 
i  tial.  Owner  is  ill.  Price,  $125,000 
witli  $3.",.0n0  down.  Len  Feighner 
1  Agency,  Box  192,  Mount  Pleasant, 
I  Michigan.  Phone  26231. 

MIDWEST  LIVE-STOCK  JOURNAL, 
approximately  2.5,000  eireiilation,  with 
good  plant,  priced  less  than  half  an¬ 
nual  gross.  Big  undeveloped  potentials 
for  man  experienced  in  farm  publica¬ 
tions.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  Box  396.  Siilina,  Kansas. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  KXCLU.SIVE 
COUNTY  SKAT.  Gross  $30,000.  Good 
shop.  .Asking  only  $2‘2.000  with  $10,- 
000  down.  .Tack  I..  Stoll  &■  .Associates, 
4958  Melrose  .Av..  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 

PubUcatkms  Wanted 


D  AILY  NEWSPAPER 

If  you  would  honestly  like  to  sell  your 
newspaiier  and  have  established  your 
price  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you.  Am 
negotiating  in  my  own  interest.  Box 

201.  Editor  .A-  PiihMsher. _ 

VA’.ANTKD  TO  BUY  hy  experienced 
jiublisher  in  the  Mid  AA’est  in  Chart 
Areas  three,  five  or  six.  a  newspaper 
with  circulation  of  10,000  to  20,000. 
Prefer  outright  purchase  of  whole  or 
majority  interest.  Confidential.  Reply 
to  Box  343,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I’UBLISHKR  who  tripled  circulation  I 
on  daily  in  two  years  and  doubled  ! 
gross  and  net  on  weekly  ebain  in  one  I 
year  seeks  small  daily  or  large  weekly  | 
in  town  3.000  up  witli  growth  poten 
tial.  Would  pureliase  all.  part  or  lease 
Prefer  Miilwest  or  Mountain  States 
but  consider  all  areas.  Box  400,  Edi 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 

I  _ 

I  Bushicw  Opportunkicfi 

WE  CAN’T  give  you  anything  but 
news,  baby!  or  an  ad  or  two.  Write 
Sanders.  ABC  3,  Geneseo,  New  York. 

Personals 

I,.  A.  .MeM.AHON 

■Advertising  and  promotion.  Please 
write  Box  518.  West  Memphis,  .Ark. 

VF.WSPAPF.R  SERVICES 
_ Photo  F.ngraving _ 

SCAN-A-GRAVINO  Plastic  Plates, 
mount»*d  or  nnmounted.  10c  square 
inch.  Same  <lay  service— Smith  Serv¬ 
ice.  Demar»*st.  Xew  Jersey. 

Periodical  Subscriptions 

Year  after  year  and 
again  in  ’54 — 

EDITOR  A-  PUBLISHER 
will  keep  you  "Oil  Top” 
of  the  important 
happenings  in  the  newspaper 
world — Subscription,  $6.50  a  year 
(52  issues). 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  A  Publiiiher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Syndicates — Features 

WEEKLY  TV  COLUMN,  distinctive, 
divergent,  diversified.  Trial  releases 
on  request.  Browning  Ruehl,  1202  So. 
Glendale,  (ilendale,  California. 


YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 


MR.  EDITOR:  Would  you  like  a  story 
about  a  90-year-old  great-great-grand¬ 
mother  who  still  comes  into  the  office 
5  days  a  week  to  run  the  multi-mil¬ 
lion  dollar  business  she  helped  estab¬ 
lish  71  years  ago  I  Thia  story  is  a 
forthcoming  release  in  the  weekly  hu¬ 
man  interest  column,  “In  Business, 


yours  for  the  asking. 

FIVE-STAR  FEATURES 
505  Elizabeth  Avenue 
Newark  8,  N.  J. 


Syndicates — Features  Wanted 

FEATURES  WANTED  for  Syndica- 
tion— comic  strips,  adventure  strips, 
cartoons,  text,  art,  photos,  etc.  Bo* 
100,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Press  Engineers 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  A  (X>. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — ^Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Plat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  .Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 


M  AOH I X ISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Rejiairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6  0098-0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset.  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Newsprint _ 

MEND  PAPER  BREAKS  with  Splic¬ 
ing  Tapes.  Also  newsprint.  Bunge  Pulp 
A  Paper  Co.,  45  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y.  3(J. 


_ Composing  Room 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

5  Model  29  Linotypes— 4  Magazine 
2/72  and  2/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots.  AO 

6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — BR  9-1132 — N.  Y.  3« 


NEED  NEW.SPAPER  TURTLES! 
Why  pay  more  than  our  low  price  of 
$68'.50  to  $79.50 !  Sold  the  world 
over.  Write  for  literature.  L.  A  B. 
Sale.s  Company.  113  Alarket  Street, 
P.  ().  Box  .560.  F.lkin,  North  Carolina. 


FOR  S.ALE— Several  nearly  new  full 
fonts  of  8  point  Regal  SI  with  bold 
S17I2,  7  point  Regal  SI  with  bold 
SI 622,  7  point  Regal  SI  with  italic 
SI 623,  8  point  Regal  SI  italic  and 
small  caps  S1717,  8  point  Regal  SI 
italic,  no  small  caps  S1717  and  0 
point  Regal  SI  with  bold  S2056  Inter¬ 
type  matrices.  $154  per  font,  delir- 
ered.  .Also  miscellaneous  split  fonts. 
List  and  price  on  application.  Direct 
inquiries  to  Purchasing  Department, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 


LIXUTYPES 

2  late  Model  5’s,  Ser.  So5184,  55183, 
electric  Monoinelt  feeders,  excellent 
condition. 

$3,000  EACH 

Adapter  keyboards  and  TTS  Operating 
units  available  at  extra  cost.  Also  five 
fonts  Ionic  7  pt.  unit  mats  7  triangle 
144  (S  $40  each. 

FREE  PRESS 
Burlington,  Vermont 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 
FOR  SALE:  Model  31,  d-Maguine 
Linotype  Machine,  Ser.  $60028,  (4 

yrs.  old — used  sparingly)  equipped 
with  4  Magasines,  4  Molds,  Emerson 
AO  Motoi^-^6,000.  4-Practically  New 
Stereotype  Newspaper  Press  Chases 
for  215^”  Cut-Off,  with  bars— $25. 
each.  Printcraft  Representatives,  277 
Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 


Pre«  Room 


20  PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

Complete  Stereo — 22  — AO  Drive 

Combination  'A  pg  Folder 

4  DECK  GOSS 

2  Plate  wide — 23-8/16" — Complete 
Stereo 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2550 

Steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings — 
21J4" — Complete  Stereo— -AC  Drive 


3  UNIT  HOE— 2148 

Steel  Cylinders 
Roller  Bearings — 22 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2804 

Vertical  Type — AC  Drive — 22>i" 

3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters 


4  UNIT  HOE— 2283 

Steel  Cylinders 
Roller  Bearings — 28-9/16" 
Cline  Reels  and  Tensions 
Balloon  Former 


6  UNIT  HOE 

Vertical  Type — DC  Drive — 21}4" 


2  UNIT  DUPLEX 

Semi-Cylindrical — 22^" — 16/32  pgs. 
Complete  stereo.  AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  36,  N.  Y. 


8  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed 
newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder. 
22 54"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  See  running. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  5200,  Editor  a 

Publisher. _ 

DUPLEX  QQ  Flatbed  press.  12  pages, 
West  Coast.  Sacriflce.  Behrens,  427 
2nd  Ave.,  New  York,  New  York. _ 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

4  Unit  16-Page  Unitubular  with  color 
cylinder,  AC  drive.  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment. 

Press  available  immediately. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


FOR  S.\LE:  One  16-Page  Unit,  four 
plate  wide,  arch  type.  14^5"  cylinder, 
2244"  cut-off.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.  Inc., 
Stamford,  Conn. _ 

REVO  LVA  TOR  —  Model  1939  —  For 
Sale — Capacity  2500$  —  6'  lift  —  4' 
X  5’  platfor:ii  —  excellent  for  double 
cleckinr  newsprint  mils.  Reasonable. 
Piirchasinx  Department.  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  San  Francisen.  ralifornin. 

EDITOR  <S  PUBLISHER! 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Press  Room 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  GrifRths  Co.  Inc. 

11  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE  STRAIGHTLINE 
ROT.IRY.  48  Standard  or  96  Tabloid 
pages.  Cut-off  2244".  Double  Folders. 
Comjilete  Stereo  equipment  with  chases, 
turtles,  extra  rollers.  A.C.  equipment. 
Perfect  condition.  .Available  now, 
George  R.  .Swart.  461  8th  Ave.,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  BR  9-4233. 


Used  Presses  | 

it  Since  newspapers  constantly  are  ' 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOBS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  yonr  specific  needs, 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


GOSS  3  Deck  with  color  cylinder  2 
plates  wide,  21 H"  cut-off,  AC  Drive 
and  Casting  Equipment.  GEORGE  C. 
OXFORD,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


35,  40,  75  and  100  H.  P.  AO  motor 
press  drives  —  Hoe-Quarter-Page- 
Polder  —  Metal  pots  all  sizes  — 
Metal  pumps  —  Cutler-Hammer  pa¬ 
per  conveyers  any  length  —  2  Mod¬ 
ern  Cline  reels  automatic  tensions  — 
Cameron  Paper  rewinder.  George  C- 
OXFORD.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

20  Page  —  2244"  —  1  Unit  5  Plate 
Wide.  AC  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and 
Quarter  Fold. 

COMPLETE  STEREO 
DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace;  Pump  and  Spout;  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter;  Chip¬ 
ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Scorch¬ 
er;  16  Chases;  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAGE 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY — 

LOC.ATED  WYOMING  | 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36  i 


16  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

16PAGE  DUPLEX  Tubular  1-to-l 
press  in  .V-I  condition. 

TERMS  IP  DESIRED. 

M-AY  be  seen  in  operation  until  April 
when  it  will  be  replaced  with  new  and 
larger  press. 

THLS  is  an  exceptionai  press  for  any¬ 
one  needing  this  type  of  equipment. 

TIMES-NEWS 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

FOR  SALE:  Used  Whitlock  Premier! 
newspaper  press  well  maintained. 
Reason  for  selling,  changing  to  Do-  | 
plex.  This  is  a  bargain.  Write: 
MOOKSVILLE  ENTERPRISE 
Mocksville,  North  Carolina 
Phone  84 _ Mr.  Bowman 

GOSS 

STRAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS, 

4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16"  cut  off, 
A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with 
'A  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 
color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo 
equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception¬ 
ally  good  condition,  can  be  seen  oper¬ 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News, 
Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. _ 

1  OR  2  INDIVIDUAL  Hoe  Straight- 
line  Units.  2244.  for  additional  press 
capacity.  Broker.  Box  .’1127,  Editor  & 
I’uhlisher. 

r  January  23,  1954 


MACHINF.RY  and  .SUPPUES 
Press  Room _ 

GOSS 
64  PAGE  PRESS 

THIS  Goss  Octuple  is  in  excellent 
condition,  complete  with  motors  and 
conveyors.  .Available  immediately.  Had 
been  in  daily  operation  until  it  was 
replaced  by  Goss  Headliner. 

Write 

J.  E.  Holtzinger,  General  Mgr. 

ALTOONA  MIRROR.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


SCOTT — 3  deck,  24  page,  two  plates 
wide,  23-9/16  cut-off,  color  deck,  two 
extra  colors,  half  and  quarter  folder, 
in  operation.  .Available  April  1st. 
Press,  21  North  Main,  East  St.  Louis. 
Illinois. _ 


SACRIFICE 

FORCED  to  vacate  premises  of  the 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  are 
offering  at  a  great  reduction  the  finest 
equipment  available  on  the  present 
market. 

4  UNIT  VERTICAL  HOE 
NO.  2804 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing- 
Spray  Fountain — 2244"  cut¬ 
off — AC  Drive,  Reels,  Ten¬ 
sions  and  Auto  Pasters. 

This  equipment  was  installed  new 
in  1938  and  shut  down  Jan.  1947.  It 
has  had  proper  maintenance. 

For  information  and  inspection  call 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1130 


Stereotype _ 

IH)!!  SALE;  Goss  4500  lb.  Melting 
Furnace,  gas  burner:  Claybourn  Pre¬ 
cision  full  page  Flat  Shaver;  Hoe  Com¬ 
bination  Saw  ft  Monorail  Trimmer; 
Ostrander  Roughing  or  Planing  Ma¬ 
chine,  24  X  36  bed ;  Large  Quantity 
Stereo.  Chases,  good  condition.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

W.ANTED:  One  used  teletype  setter 
and  adapter  keyboard.  News-Star 
World  Publishing  Corp.,  Monree,  La. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 


CURVED  ROUTER,  good  mat  roller, 
hand  casting  outfit.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. _ 


ONE  HOE  arch-type  unit, 
cut-off  23  9/16" 
diameter  of  cylinder  15" 
plate  thickness  7/16" 
stagger  120  degrees 
I.referably  to  accommodate 
66"  sheet. 

•Address  answers  to: 

H.  L.  Garner 
Peterborough  Examiner 
Peterborough,  Ontario. 


WANTED: 

Newspaper  press  of  about  forty  eight 
page  capacity  and  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  to  fit  into  building  expansion 
program  early  in  19.'>6.  Write  c/o 
The  Daily  Plainsman.  Huron.  S.  Dak. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Administrative _ 

.M.A.N  TO  handle  industrial  relations 
in  newspaper  trade  association.  Legal 
and/or  engineering  education  plus 
actual  newspaper  experience,  a  re¬ 
quisite.  Prefer  applicant  be  25-35  age 
bracket,  past  earnings  $5,000  or  more 
annually,  and  available  by  .April  1. 
Box  108.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HELP  W  ANTED 
Administrative 


WANTED  BUSINESS 
AND  ADVERTISING  MAN.AGER 

for  English-language  newspaper  in  im¬ 
portant  Latin-.Ameriean  capital.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity.  Must  speak  Spanish. 
Write  full  resume  in  first  letter.  Box 
426,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 

Wanted  New  England  daily  and 
Sunday.  Good  opportunity  for  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  small  newspaper  or 
district  manager  with  experience.  Box 
225,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  for  supervisor  in  eastern 
city  of  about  100,000  ...  for  ener¬ 
getic  young  man  willing  to  start  for 
about  $75.00  per  week  with  bonus 
for  increased  circulation,  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday.  Car  allowance 
and  out  of  pocket  expense  paid.  Group 
insurance  and  hospitalisation  includ¬ 
ed.  Opportunity  for  district  manager 
who  IS  ready  to  start  on  tlm  up 
grade.  Give  experience  and  availabil¬ 
ity.  Confidential  if  desired.  Write  box 
354,  Editor  ft  Publiiher. 


ROADMAN  OR  DISTRICT  MANAGER 
with  Division  Manager  possibilities 
for  North  Carolina  MES  100,000  dai¬ 
ly.  Must  be  capable  procure  and  train 
dealers  and  carriers;  free  to  travel; 
effective  sales  director.  Salary,  car 
expense,  promotion  bonus,  group  In¬ 
surance.  Give  age,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  references.  Write  Box  307,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

EXECUTIVE 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  man  under  45 
with  experience  in  City  or  Suburban 
Departments  of  Metropolitan  paper. 

Advancement  depending  on  ability. 

Give  details,  present  salary  range  and 
date  available. 

CONFIDENCES  RESPECTED 
Box  401  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN.AGER.  small  dai¬ 
ly,  city  12,000  population.  Chart  .Area 
11.  Potential  has  never  been  devel¬ 
oped.  Good  opportunity  for  aggressive 
young  man.  Box  435,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

Mail  Subscription  Manager  under  35 
for  Pacific  coast  newspaper.  Must  be 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  promotion 
by  msil  and  have  clear  record  as  a 
producer.  This  department  la  small 
but  can  grow  with  ambitious  and  re¬ 
sourceful  young  man  now  probably 
working  as  second  in  a  succesafnl 
mail  department.  State  experience, 
salary  desired,  etc.  in  confidence  to 
Box  number  437,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Dhphiy  AdvertMat 

.SOUTHEASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA 
Daily  in  college  town  of  15,000  has 
opening  for  s  wide  awake  space  aalet- 
man;  must  have  3  to  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  copy,  layout,  selling,  and  pro¬ 
motion  work.  Write  giving  experience, 
references,  and  salary  expected  to  Box 
204.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY, 
small  daily,  3-man  ad  staff.  Pleasant 
city,  ideal  mountain  iport  and  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  Low-pressure  telling, 
high-powered  servicing  and  layout.  Sal¬ 
ary  plus  bonus.  Trainee  considered. 
Send  complete  resume,  salary  needed 
first  letter.  R.  A.  Wedig,  Durango 
(Colorado)  Herald-Newg. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted 
for  strong  daily  in  15,000  town. 
Chart  Area  8.  Prefer  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned  young  man  who  has  the  poten¬ 
tial  tn  asinme  greater  responsibility 
after  he  proves  himaelf  with  ns.  Must 
be  good  copy  and  layout  man,  able  to 
lead  a  well-manned  staff  of  7  or  8. 
Write  tnily.  Confldencea  reapected. 
Box  344.  Editor  ft  Publisher 


f.l 


HELP  WANTED 


AN  IDEAL  set-up  for  the  Big-City 
man  who  wants  to  get  out  from  under 
the  pressure  and  really  enjoy  living. 
Experienced  ad  man  for  20,000  daily. 
No  high  pressure  soiling,  but  must  be 
good  in  layout  and  copy.  Congenial 
staff,  fine  working  conditions,  pleasant 
tow'n  in  heart  of  hunting  and  fishing 
country.  Write,  inclosing  sample  lay¬ 
outs.  to  Advertising  Manager,  Times- 

News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. _ 

ADVERTISING  solicitor  for  out¬ 
standing  P.M.  daily,  11,000  ABC,  in 
good  16,000  college  town.  Prefer  ex¬ 
perienced  man,  strong  on  layouts  and 
copy,  capable  of  servicing  general  run 
of  retail  accounts.  Beal  opportunity. 
Permanent.  Tribune.  Fremont,  Neb. 
EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN  top  sal- 
ary,  steady,  quality  weeklies.  Imme¬ 
diate.  Must  be  experienced  in  selling 
and  layouts.  Mr.  Glaser,  SPOKES¬ 
MAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New  Bruns- 
wick.  New  Jersey,  OHarter  9-3900. 
MIDWESTERN  enterprise,  comprised 
9f  daily  newspapers,  will  have  open¬ 
ing  for  2  advertising  managers  in 
communities  o<  10,000.  Splendid 
areas,  excellent  potentials,  good 
chance  for  advancement.  Furnish 
background,  salary  requirements, 
availability.  Box  340,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  for  Beginner  to  head 
Advertising  Department  of  live  Con¬ 
necticut  weekly.  Give  full  details  in 
reply.  Write  Box  304,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  MAN.AGER,  small 
daily  city  12,000  population.  Chart 
Area  11.  Salary  $9.^  plus  liberal  bonus. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  show  linage 
gains.  Box  434.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
YOUNG,  aggressive  advertising  sales¬ 
man  will  find  excellent  opportunity  on 
daily  in  city  of  30.000  in  Chart  Area 
11.  Some  experience  required.  Write 
full  record,  reference?;,  salary  require- 
ments.  Box  404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

ALL  BOUND  desk  man  wanted  im- 
mediately.  State  experience  and  necea* 
sary  salary  in  letter.  Apply  Pampa. 

Texas,  Daily  Xews. _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  lafter- 
*^00^  daily,  city  13,000.  Permanent 
situation  open  immediately.  Write 
Gazette,  Sterling,  Illinois,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected  and  perti- 
nent  information. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  wanted  by  small 
Texas  daily.  Must  be  capable  all¬ 
round  writer,  able  to  handle  respon¬ 
sibility,  have  knowledge  of  all  depart¬ 
ments,  and  contribute  'constructive 
ideas.  Opportunity  for  permanent  po¬ 
sition  with  long-established,  substan¬ 
tial  newspaper.  Present  personnel 
knows  of  vacancy  and  inquiry  would 
be  completely  confidential.  If  quali¬ 
fied,  give  background,  qualifications 
and  starting  salary  desired  in  first 
letter.  Moderate  drinking  okay  but 
alcoholics  need  not  write.  Write  Box 

303,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

^  M.  REPORTER 

Some  experience  preferred.  Chart 
Area  2.  Daily.  Box  308,  Editor  & 
Pu  blisher, _ 

REPORTER 

Young,  aggressive  beat  man  for  court- 
house,  city  hall  run.  Also  feature  work 
oiit.siclc  town.  Need  car,  must  use 
Speed -graphic.  Salary  open.  Four 
others  in  newsroom.  Daily  Inter  Lake, 
Kalispell,  Montana. _ 

WIRI,  EDITOR,  permanent  situation, 
afternoon  daily,  city  13,000.  Write 
Gazette,  Sterling,  Illinois,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected  and  perti¬ 
nent  information. 


1  OT'I  WKiTKR  ;in<i  prodiietion  assist¬ 
ant  fiir  advertising  agency  in  Ithaca. 
New  York.  Young  man.  under  3.a.  Topy 
exi)erience.  Many  opi>ortunities  for  ad- 
v.'ineement  in  growing  firm.  Starting 
salary  $3,000.  Will  write  copy  for 
)>MhIieation  ads.  raiiio.  movie  scripts, 
hroehtires,  and  dire.-t  mail.  Some  client 
contact.  Must  be  aggressive,  clear 
thinking,  able  to  proiliice  ideas.  Must 
he  interested  in  long  term  employment 
and  ailvaneement.  Interviews  in  Ithaca. 
Send  resume  to  Box  :5t>.'>.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


SEMI-WEEKLY  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  man  to  have  charge  news, 
ifeatures,  photos,  front-page  layout, 
headlines,  etc.  Good  references  neces¬ 
sary.  Attractive  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Permanent  position.  Avail¬ 
able  at  once.  Bristol  Phoenix,  Bristol. 
Rhode  Island,  Phone  Bristol  1-0044. 
TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  either  man 
or  woman,  for  southwestern  Michi¬ 
gan  P.M.  newspaper  of  7,500  circula¬ 
tion  to  handle  2  A.M.  to  3  P.M.,  single 
AP  TTS  wire.  Don  Carlson,  News 
Editor,  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Michigan. 
ElilTOR — To  assume  charge  of  four- 
ninn  staff  for  small  afternoon  daily. 
Should  know  liow  to  liandle  reporters, 
have  good  experience  in  use  of  local 
news  pictures.  Good  future  with  stable 
organization.  Located  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Write,  giving  experience  and  aal- 
ary  to  Box  406,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
tiENEKAL  NEWS  reporter  wanted  for 
progressive  small  daily.  Prefer  man 
with  camera  experience.  Must  be  fast 
with  copy  and  know  how  to  dig  for 
news.  .loh  ojten  February  1.  Write  P. 
V.  McCoy,  editor.  Daily  Mail,  Nevada, 

.Missouri.  _ 

.NEWS  SENSE  wanted  in  Young  re¬ 
porter  for  daily.  General  utility,  re- 
)>orting,  desk  work,  photography.  Pho¬ 
tography  can  be  learned  on  job.  Job 
open  immediately.  Staff  of  six.  Huron 
Daily  Plainsman,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 
PItOGIt  ESSiVE  six-day  Ohio  daily 
with  10,000  circulation  wants  man  to 
help  with  wire,  farm  news  and  general 
assigntiients.  Camerti  experience  pre¬ 
ferable  hut  not  necessary.  I.<ooking  for 
titan  who  wants  to  make  permanent 
move.  State  experience,  salary  expect¬ 
ed,  education,  habits,  references,  etc. 
in  first  letter.  Box  407,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTER  experienced  on  city  hall- 
eoiirthouse  run.  Prefer  J-school  grad, 
midwest  or  midsoiith  liaekground  or 
experience.  College  town,  Chart  .\rea 
9.  Starting  pay.  $80.  Give  all  details 
ineliiditig  refereiii  es  and  earnings.  Box 

424  Editor  A  Ptihlislier, _ 

KEPtfRTER,  Photographer,  Sports, 
Court  house,  daily  pace — Single  pre- 

fiM'ieil.  la-aili'r,  latvingtim,  N.  M. _ 

KEPORTEK,  with  knowledge  of  pho¬ 
tography  desirable,  for  work  in  two- 
man  news  htireaii.  .\pply  George  H. 
lievaii.  Managing  Editor,  Corning 

lacailer.  Corning,  N,  Y. _ 

SM.VLL  .5  day  afternoon  daily  wants 
eninitinafion  Sports  Editor  and  Gener¬ 
al  Reporter.  .Tonrnalisni  grad  or  equi¬ 
valent  experience.  Oar  necessary.  Good 
oiHiortiinity.  Growing  city  18,000. 
Write  fiiil  details.  The  News,  Hope- 

well.  Virginia. _ 

TWO  cojiy  readers  for  upstate  New 
York  PM — oni‘  for  sports,  one  general 
desk.  No  one  not  now  working  on  desk 
need  apply.  Must  he  college  graduate. 
Excellent  opportunity.  Gooil  pay.  Box 
442.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED.  CAPABLE  EDITOR 
for  English-language  newspaper  in 
Ijatin  .American  capital.  Excellent  op- 
portnnity  for  itiaii  who  is  energetic, 
altle.  full  of  ideas.  Write  all  details 
iniliiding  full  acooiint  of  experience 
anil  posts  held  to  Box  427,  Editor  A- 
Ptihlislier. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  Editor,  features, 
good  pay.  Leader,  Lovington,  New 
Mexico. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE  to  be 
iK'iidiinartcrcil  in  Midwest  city  on  be¬ 
half  of  leading  syndicate  and  news 
service.  Preferably  in  late  twenties. 
Some  working  newspaper  background 
I  a  must.  No  higli-pressiire  sales  tyjies 
wanted  hut  man  should  be  personable 
and  iicrsistent.  Starting  salary  $100 
weekly  pins  expenses.  Send  ooinplete 
resnine  to  Box  441.  Editor  &  Publisher 

_ Mcchankal _ 

PRESS  ROOM  foreman  with  full 
operating  knowledge  of  Duplex  Tubu¬ 
lar  press — also  some  stereotyping 
experience  desired.  10,000  press  run. 
Union.  Chart  Area  3.  Excellent  poll- I 
,  tion  for  right  man.  Box  342,  Editor 
'  &  Publisher.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


DUPLEX  PRESSMAN  WANTED — Ex¬ 
perienced  Dujtlex  Pressman  for  Model 
AB  Dtijilex  8  page  press.  Must  be 
capable  taking  full  charge  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Experience  stereotyping  plate 
casting  muiintiiig  advantageous.  Apply 
first  instance  by  letter  giving  full  de¬ 
tails  age,  exjierience,  previous  employ¬ 
ment,  salary  expected  to:  Production 
Manager,  The  (iuardiaii,  Nassau,  Ba- 
hunius. 

MARCH  1  we  want  to  add  two  men : 
pressman-stereotyper  for  Cox-O-Type 
at  Gallup,  scale  .$2.10  and  operator  for 
Linotyjte  31  at  Farmington,  scale 
$2.4.a.  Open  shops.  New  Mexico  News- 
Itapers.  Inc.,  Box  381,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
W.VNTED  —  Experienced  'Mechanical 
Superintendent  for  daily  newspaper. 
.Must  be  capable  taking  full  charge 
mechanical  operation,  be  able  maintain 
Linotype  Ludlow  Elrod  equipment. 
Knowledge  fiat  casting  helpful.  Must 
he  prepared  work  with  and  train  local 
labor,  maintain  isolated  plant  in  work¬ 
ing  order.  -Apply  first  instance  by  let¬ 
ter  giving  full  details  age,  experience, 
previous  employment,  salary  exacted 
to:  Production  Manager,  The  Guard¬ 
ian.  Nassau.  Bahamas. 

PERMANENT  DAY  SITUATION  for 
head  machinist.  Chart  Area  6.  8  ma¬ 
chine  plant.  Teletypes.  Top  wages  and 
working  eoiiditions.  Union  or  eligible. 
7-day  paper.  Box  402,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

PRESSROOM  Foreman  wanted. 
.Man  with  thorough  knowledge  of  Hoe 
type  semi  jiress  with  reels  for  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant  producing  week¬ 
ly  and  iiioiithly  piihlications,  as  well  as 
e.irculars.  A  man  who  umlcrstands 
production  and  quality  work.  Write  in 
detail  as  to  qualifications  and  salary 
desired.  Chart  Area  *6.  Box  405,  Edi¬ 
tor  A-  Publisher. 

WORKING  Press-foreinaii  for  small 
iiiorniiig  daily  on  double  width  Goss 
l>ress.  Reference  required.  Must  be 
thiiruiighly  reliable.  News  Observer, 
955  E.  14th  .St.,  San  Leandro,  Calif.  ' 


_ NOTICES _ 

ARE  YOU  MOVING? 

Please  allow  two  weeks  for  s  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  ua  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 

Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


_ INSTRUCTION _ 

_ Classified  Advertising _ 

CLASSIFIED  STAFF  MEMBERS : 
you  can  get  ahead  faster!  A  great 
future  belongs  to  you  ...  if  yon 
train  for  it. 

THE  new  Howard  Parish  Course  In 
Classified  Advertising  makes  experts 
of  earnest  people.  You  get  want-ad 
fundamentals,  selling,  copywriting, 
methods  step-by-step. 

20  LESSONS  CAN  CHANGE  YOUR 
LIFE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  FUTURE  I 

20  WEEK  correspondence  program  su¬ 
pervised  by  practical  specialists.  Writ¬ 
ten  examinations  required.  Scores  of 
top  newspapers  represented  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  training. 

COilPLETE  Course  $44  per  student. 
Send  only  $6  for  registration  and  first 
lesson.  'Then  pay  $2  week  19  weeks. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder — or  EN¬ 
ROLL  BY  RETURN  MAIL  TO  START 
FASTI 

HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  N.W.  79th  St..  Miami  47,  Florids 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


F.TnnfTTTI 


EMPLOYED  NEWSMAN,  43,  seeking 
outlet  for  accumulated  experience  all 
positions  news  side  and  some  buaineii 
office  in  dailies  all  sizes.  Want  good 
salary  and  results-bonus  basil  looking 
to  acquisition  of  interest  in  daily  of 
medium  size,  preferably  Southeast. 
Box  320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mid-east  manager  in  complete  charge 
10,000  circulation  daily,  would  con¬ 
sider  making  change  for  greater  op¬ 
portunities  and  responsibilities.  Well- 
rounded,  sound  experience  in  compe¬ 
titive  field  in  every  operation  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing,  including  budgeti 
and  labor  negotiations.  Supervised 
award-winning  advertising  staffs.  Best 
I'eferences  —  college  — i  married  —  ag» 
43.  Salary  and  locality  secondary  to 
challenge  and  potential.  Box  339, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


—  PUBLISHER  — 
GENERAL  MANAGER 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  on  Daily  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  from  10,500  to  36,000  circula¬ 
tion.  A-1  References.  Box  329,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EX-PUBLISHER  AND  EDITOR.  Seek¬ 
ing  berth  as  editor  of  medium  or  small 
daily.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  ad¬ 
vertising  and  plant  management,  also. 
Box  212,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER  CONFESSES 

interest  in  directing  skills  to  major 
responsibilities  with  newspaper  or 
magazine  publisher,  after  6  years 
heading  advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  in  smaller  department  stores,  and 
2  years  agency  experience;  journalism 
graduate  and  background,  age  35,  now 
siicces.sfully  employed  and  worth  your 
inquiry.  Box  422,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  &  RADIO 
MANAGEMENT 


CA  NADI  AN.  age  40.  with  successful 
record  of  iiiiinaging  IKW  radio  station 
and  latterly  13.000  circulation  daily 
newspaper  for  group  owner,  is  avail¬ 
able  now.  and  would  welcome  enquiricR 
front  United  Stales  for  either  of  above 
or  allied  fields. 

Box  421.  Editor  S  Publisher. 


Artirta — Cartoonhte 

CARTOONIST  —  12  years  experience 
comic  and  illuatrative.  Age  33.  Spota, 
panela,  strips,  editorial  cartoons,  lay¬ 
outs  and  photography.  An  asset  to 
newspaper,  magaaine,  syndicate  or 
other  cartoonist.  Box  241,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR  with  established  record 
IN  CH  VNGE  YOUR  **  conelstent  economical  producer. 

,  vr\TTT>  irm'TTWii*  t  available  as  Circulation,  Country,  or 
I  YOUK  ruiUKlti  Promotion  Manager.  Complete  resume 

londence  program  su- 

ical  speciilists.  Writ-  ' 

required.  Scores  of  Kfi'tor  k  Publisher, _ 

represented  by  stu-  dpcpLATOR  with  10  years  metro¬ 
politan  district  manager  and  6  years 
•se  $44  per  student,  eireiilation  man.iger  experience  desires 
registration  and  first  change.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  9  tuid  10. 
$2  weak  19  weeks.  -Inything  will  be  eonsidercd.  Carrier 

jtive  folder _ or  EN-  ■to'*  promotions  my  specialty. 

iN  MAIL  'TO  START  Best  references.  Box  423,  Editor  k 
Publislier. 

D  PARISH  Classified  Advertising 

isified  Advertising  ; 

It..  Miami  47,  Florids  '  EXPERIENCED  Classified  and  clasa- 
,  ifled  display  salesman.  lYt  years 
—  I  with  daily,  6  months  display  small 
WRITERS  SERVICES  town  daily.  Excellent  recoru.  Married. 

- ,  37.  Chart  Ares  1  preferred.  Box  316, 

_ LHerary  Ateacy  '  Editor  k  Pnhliaher. _ 

WRITERS! — We  have"^r"rtTs7Tnguish^i  1  (TjASSIFIED  MAN.YGER.  12  years 
list  of  clients,  yet  have  need  for  addi-  i  experience.  .V-1  background  and  refer- 
tional  hooks,  tv  scripts,  etc.  Write  ’  cnees.  31  years  old.  Married.  For  re- 
fop  terms — TODAYI  Mead  Agency,  I  siinie  write  Box  430,  Editor  &  Puh- 
tI9 — 4tli  Avenue,  New  York  16.  N.  Y.  1  Usher. 
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MlLATIOiNS  WANTED 
Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ilANAGt;K  —  Sound 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  build  a 
profit-making  want-ad  section,  backed 
bjr  26  years'  experience  in  doing  it. 
Now  employed  Age  47.  Fully  capable 
of  managing  any  site  operation.  Top 
recommendations  and  a  record  that 
will  stand  close  investigation.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Box  209,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Correspondents 


AMERICAN  NEWSPAPERMAN  and 
feature  writer  residing  in  Madrid, 
Spain  seeks  assignment  as  full  time 
correspondent  or  stringer.  Can  ren¬ 
der  complete  photo  coverage  with  own 
equipment.  Write  Richard  G.  Lever¬ 
ing,  Regente  Hotel,  Madrid. 

Display  Advertising 

EXPEklENCED  display  ad  manager, 
salesman,  seek  permanent  position 
Chart  Area  2.  Young,  married  vet  alive 
and  ambitious,  with  spark  for  success. 

Box  211.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

AD  MAN  10  years,  display  and  class¬ 
ified,  age  40,  married.  Box  332,  Editor 

and  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  Num¬ 
ber  1  man,  available  February  1st. 
Circulation  5,000-10,000  bracket.  3 
years  experience.  National  and  Local. 
M.  .4.  Degree.  J80  minimum.  Excellent 
references.  Write  Joe  Bishop,  Milford 

Center,  Ohio.  Phone:  9-2584. _ 

SOON  AVAILABLE,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  display  advertising  man 
who  understands  advertising,  mer¬ 
chandising,  selling,  copy  and  layouts. 
This  man  is  sober,  tactful,  enthu¬ 
siastic,  cooperative,  a  hard  worker 
and  a  business  getter.  Box  311,  Ed- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


NAT 

ION  A  L 

-Advertising  and  Merclian- 

disin 

g  Man 

Fivo  years 

exp«‘rience. 

Back 

ground 

printing  and 

publishing. 

Age  H 

12.  iiiarritMl,  loTnianeiit . 

.  Write  Box 

4  Id, 

Kditor 

He  Publislit^r. 

Editorial 

3UO,OOI)  DAILY  NEWS  EDITOR 
(one  of  three),  29.  salary  now  $130, 
stymied  and  stilled.  Wants  join  rous¬ 
ing  staff  anywhere,  permanent  only. 
Fine  executive.  Former  publisher.  Box 
n2.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PUBLICITY  or  reporting  opportunity 
in  newspaper,  radio,  TV,  etc.  desired 
by  married  veteran,  27,  now  house 
organ  editor;  4)4  years  in  sports  on 
large  Southern  daily,  college  editing 
and  publicity  experience.  Prefer  Chart 
.4reas  4  and  5.  Box  5125,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


HOW  'BOUT  IT! 

14  years  on  Copy — News  desk.  Both 
Metropolitan  and  small  fields.  Work 
anywhere.  Good  references.  Write  Box 

215,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

P.M.  EDITORS.  Massachusetts  or 
Connecticut.  Reporter,  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  beats,  seeks  permanent  spot 
with  future.  Now  employed  20,000  dai¬ 
ly.  Family  man,  age  35,  journalism 
graduate.  Box  216,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
REPORTER-EDITOR  wants  '  position 
large  weekly,  daily.  Chart  Areas  1,  2. 
Woman  journalism  grad.  Experienced. 

Box  218.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

TOP  RUNG  on  small  daily  sought  by 
experienced  assistant  managing  editor 
now  ropy  editor  one  of  biggest  dailies. 

Box  220,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DESK  MAN,  telegraph  editor,  etc., 
writer,  experienced.  Want  2  or  3  con¬ 
secutive  days  AM  or  PM  within  50- 
mile  radius  Newark.  Box  355,  Editor 

ft  Publisher. _ 

EX-Infantry  Officer  Korea.  Seeks  op¬ 
portunity.  Experience  publicity  writer 
for  ad  agency,  production  and  layout 
for  national  magazine.  Box  318,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ 


0.\L  society  reporter,  25,  some  fea¬ 
tures,  3  years  with  top  New  England 
daily,  wants  full-time  feature-news 
job  anywhere.  Prefers  Florida.  Sin¬ 
gle,  A.B.  Enthusiastic,  versatile,  many 
ideas.  Box  310,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I’M  LOOKING  for  an  interesting 
spot  in  Chart  Area  1.  2.  Experienced 
in  daily,  trade  magazine  and  publicity 
work.  BA;  28;  single.  Box  350,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


NEWSPAPER  WRITER  —  TRADE  i 
MAGAZINE  WRITER  —  PRINTER  I 
would  like  job  with  some  publishing  I 
firm  in  Buffalo  or  Western  New  York 
that  prints  and  owns  publications,  I 
with  opportunity  to  assist  in  editag, 
layouts,  plus  other  writing  and  print¬ 
ing  duties  such  as  estimating,  report¬ 
ing,  etc.  Rochester  Tech.  Printing 
Graduate,  Ke  26,  presently  employed. 
Box  322,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER:  four  years  varied  ex¬ 
perience  including  desk,  seeks  job 
with  chance  for  advancement.  Age 
27,  married,  journalism  graduate. 
Box  314,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 


REPORTER,  one  year  experience, 
emphasis  on  features.  Single,  26,  ma¬ 
ture,  hardworking,  well  traveled, 
veteran.  AB  and  BJ  Missouri,  Pre¬ 
fers  Chart  Area  12  but  will  go  any- 
where.  Box  324,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  17  months  experience 
journalism  degree,  veteran,  30.  Box 

309,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ . 

REPORTING  job  with  future  sought 
by  MSJ  honor  grad,  vet,  25.  Daily 
neftrspaper,  publicity  experience.  Box 

312,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  25,  girl,  employed  small 
Eastern  daily,  wants  larger  paper. 
News,  features,  rewrites.  M.A.  Pol¬ 
itical  Science.  Relocate  anywhere. 
Box  325,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER,  EDITOR.  Profes- ! 
sional  background  in  sports,  general  ' 
news,  photography,  Fairchild.  College  i 

firaduste,  single,  21,  draft  exempt, 
as  car,  will  travel.  Box  333,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

WOMAN  WRITER.  33.  married.  Pub¬ 
lished  professionally  English,  Spanish 
and  French.  Just  back  from  two 
years  Paris,  five  years  South  America. 
B.S.  (medicine)  French  B.A.  (Liter¬ 
ature  and  History  major).  Type.  Seek 
research  or  writing  job  New  York 
area.  Salary  secondary.  Box  326,  Ed- 

itor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN  seeks  magazine  or 
newspaper  job  preferably  New  York 
City  or  vicinity.  Willing  to  start  at 
low  salary.  Harvard  B.A.,  Journalism 
School,  former  teacher.  Experience 
as  reporter  and  news  editor  of  semi¬ 
weekly.  Currently  employed  in  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations.  Excellent  references. 

Box  347,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  weekly,  recent¬ 
ly  returned  study  British  Newspapers, 
former  editor  two  college  publications, 
short  story  prize  winner.  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  general  reporting.  ‘26,  report¬ 
ing  or  desk  work  New  England.  Box 
412.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.\TTENTION  Eastern  Editors:  Young 
Experienced  news  editor  on  siiiall  mid- 
western  daily  wants  to  return  to  the 
East.  General  news,  sports,  editorials, 
features,  camera,  desk  work.  Single, 
26.  veteran.  Now  on  vacation— can 
come  for  interview.  Box  413,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

CHURCH  EDITOR  and  feature  writer 
wants  to  locate  with  daily.  Box  428, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CONSCIENTIOUS  REPORTER  —  Can 
handle  all  general  reporting  assign¬ 
ments  plus  sports.  .Vlso  have  desk  and 
copy  reading  experience.  Desire  Iowa. 
Illinois.  Indiana,  .Michigan  nr  Ohio 
locution.  3  years  experience,  single, 
26,  vet.  B.S.  Prefer  medium  size  daily. 
Box  410,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
COPYRE.VDER  -  Efficient,  congenial: 
vi't:  H..\.  Prefer  Los  Angeles  area. 
Box  431.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

DANGER 

•■LIVE”  SPORTS  WIRE 
YOUNG  (23),  vibrant  vet  want-  sports 
spot.  I  year  sports  desk  “Stars  ft- 
Stri|M'.s'’  in  Europe.  .Sports  editor, 
editor  1216  page  college  daily.  Sport- 
stringer,  rewrite  2110.000  eireiilation. 
.Article  “Sport”  Magazine.  Live  per 
soiialitv.  Live  makeup.  Live  eojiy.  .$70. 
Box  tll3.  El litor  ft  Pi i bl i s I ler. 

EDITOR,  :t7.  eit.v  or  telegraph,  eight 
years  experience,  five  reporting  and 
desk  on  daily  .'lO.oiio.  .\.B..  M..\..  avail¬ 
able  February  LI  for  right  job  in 
Chart  .\rea  2.  Good  record,  references.  I 
Box  44-'>.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


YOUNG  Reporter-Deakman,  ex-metro¬ 
politan  daily,  B.A.  Wants  desk  work. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  #1,  #2.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  327,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  33. 
FOREIGN  NEWS  specialist  with 
graduate  Training;  residence  in 
Europe  on  State  Department  scholar¬ 
ship.  Five  years  city  desk  on  major 
midw'est  daily,  general  assignments 
and  features.  Lectured  widely  on  for¬ 
eign  and  U.  S.  politics  and  economics. 
Desire  oiie-man  editorial  page  or  for¬ 
eign  news  desk  any  location;  daily  or 
Sunday  Department.  Best  references 
oil  churaeter  and  ability.  .Available 
for  interview  after  February  1.  Box 
A’J.'i.  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 


EXTENSIA'E  experience  legislative 
and  political  public  relations — .Adver¬ 
tising  campaigns — newspaper  rejiort- 
ing.  Veteran,  36,  married,  eager  for 
business  opportunity  to  prove  ability. 
Will  travel.  Box  419,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


F'E.ATURF)  WRITER,  general  news  re 
liorter.  Plus  camera,  copy  desk,  re-  . 
write  experience.  30.  Married.  Vet.  I 
.Seeking  permanent  job  with  future.  \ 
Box  420.  Editor  .A-  Publisher.  1 
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.AT  .”i3.  am  I  too  old  to  leave  a  10-year 
radio  sportscasting  job  (but  still  un 
liked),  to  dip  again  in  printer’s  ink, 
in  which  my  feet  were  immersed  for 
20  years,  until  I  reached  for  the  air- 
lane's  |iot  'o’  gold,  and  found  it  nut! 

GOLF.  I  write  better  than  I  Jilay. 
I’m  a  firebug — if  and  when  the  emer¬ 
gency.  I  think  I  do  fine  work  with  the 
■-amera — but  the  judges  don’t.  Box 
414.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1st  CL.ASS  reporter  absolutely;  ask  no 
questions,  get  b«'st  man  available,  2 
degrees,  reliable.  Box  440,  Editor  ft 
Piililisher. 


G.AL  with  all-round  news|>nper  and 
home  ec  experience  wants  job  as  as¬ 
sistant  woman's  |>agc  editor.  Box  429, 
Editor  ,A-  Publisher. 


G.AL  with  -4  years  papers — writing, 
editing,  production.  Wish  pap<*r,  house 
organ,  magazine  nr  piihlicity  New 
York  City  or  suburb.  Box  443,  Editor 
&•  Piiblislier. 


HOUSE  ORG.AN — Exiierienced  desk 
man  (large  daily),  36,  A.B.  journal¬ 
ism.  .Seeks  employee-trade  publication 
oii|iortunily.  Well-rounded  background. 
Boston  area  preferred.  Box  417,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

M.AN.AGING.  news  or  city  editor,  10 
years  ex|>erienee,  seeks  change  any¬ 
where  South.  Know  makeup,  copy  ed¬ 
iting  to  inch,  art  and  feature  layouts, 
camera.  Box  436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — 4  years  experience  all 
beats,  college  graduate.  Lookipg  for 
THE  opportunity  in  Chart  .Areas  1  or 
2.  Box  411,  Editor  ,ft  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  rewrite.  31,  single,  col¬ 
lege;  9  years  experience  metropolitan 
dail.v.  Sharp,  fast,  accurate.  No  Tyro. 
Extensive  feature  background.  Highest 
refereiiees.  New  Jersey  resident,  seeks 
news,  public  relations  spot  Florida. 
Southwest  or  California.  Box  447,  Ed 
itor  .A  Publisher. 


bPOKTS  WRITER,  CltLcMNlST  now 
sports  editor  of  small  daily  also  doing 
news,  features,  desires  challenging 
si>ot  where  he  can  concentrate  on 
sports.  Has  highest  praise  from  pre¬ 
sent  employer.  Single,  25,  college  grad, 
ex-GI,  prefers  Chart  .Areas  2,  3,  6. 
Box  439.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WE  HAVE  HERE  one  clevx'r-type 
newsman,  30,  now  iniirned  behind 
A.il.  copydesk,  who  would  give  capa¬ 
bilities  wider  workout.  Can  handle 
variety  of  beats,  wire  desk,  makeup; 
also  turns  a  fine  feature.  Prefers  day- 
side  in  Chart  .Area  2,  hut  what  have 
you !  Box  438,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

RECENT  RESE.ARCH  job  compris^ 
abilities  as  cartoonist,  editor,  ad  writ¬ 
er,  gag  man,  movie  reviewer,  librarian. 
Want  position  on  jiublication  or  the 
like.  Man,  39,  college  degree;  of  wide, 
versatile  experience.  New  Y'ork  or 
Connecticut  area.  Box  446,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Instructors 


JOURN.ALISM,  ETC. 

.At  small  college. 

Box  444,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photognipliy 


.SPORTS  EDITOR  on  daily  or  semi- 
weekly  or  feature  work  on  sheet  over 
Itt.iitll)  circulation.  '3  years  on  2  dai¬ 
lies  over  7.001).  .Am  28.  college  grad 
with  good  appearance.  Can  sell  iids. 
Reason  for  iineinploynient ;  my  pajier 
went  broke.  i*refer  to  stay  West  of  the  j 
.M ississi|ipi.  Call,  wire  or  write:  R.  i 
S.  Brown.  Room  420.  A'..\I.C..\ .,  Ph 
nix.  .Arizona. 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  and  Fair- 
child  Engraver  desires  to  relocate  in 
Southeast.  Has  cameras  and  car.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Draft  status  5-A, 

Box  229,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  four  years  with 
dailies.  Known  as  one  of  best  Fair- 
child  engravers  in  Mid-West.  Avail¬ 
able  now  at  $75  per  week  minimum. 
H.  Kjar,  912  Lakeside  Place,  Chica¬ 
go,  Illinois. 


PICTURE  EDITORS 
YOUNG  man  25,  single,  seeks  pho¬ 
tographer-trainee  position  on  dally. 
Metro|>oIitan  and  syndicate  baek- 
grounil.  Ow-n  Graphic.  Box  349,  Editor 
ft  Publisher.  _ _ 

Pnmiottoa— fublic  Rctotiona 


.SPOICr.S  EDITOR  Writer  available. 
Writ**  hrri'zy  roluiiiti.  Kniiw  Inyoiitn, 
filiiitiu'  ami  tyiio^raphy.  ' 

li.irkiCiMuiml  >p(‘ak  for  t v#*h.  Box 
Kilitor  Kc 

YOl'Xii  (’ollt^ifi*  2H.  iii:irri»>d  ; 

B.A.  in  .fonrnalimn — Kniiiisli,  li 

exp»*ri»*mi»  in  .\d  v«Ttisinu'  on 
Daily.  wantM  rt'piirtinic  opportunity  on 
Daily  or  Wookly.  Thart  Ar»*a  12.  Box 
Kditor  X  Pn>»li>h»‘r. 


EXPERIENCED — ContcientioaSa  «Def- 
getic  newspaperman  seeking  publie  ra- 
lations  opportunity  with  Midwest  flrnt. 
Journalism  graduate,  married,  30.  Box 
128  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

Al‘''rKK  4  Yi  years*  exp«*rience  factual, 
porsuasivo  IcaHet — pamphlet  writing, 
niugaaim*  editing,  research,  interview¬ 
ing.  pnhlitit>1  and  public  .n*lwtions 
training,  young  woman,  Radcliflfe  M.\, 
wants  uliange  to  indiistriHl  organ  or 
publicity  Chart  Areas  9,  10,  12.  Box 
418.  Editor  X-  Pniilisber. _ 

SKIBLKD  WRITKH,  editor;  capablo 
administrator.  Sn'ks  solid  future  in 
public  relations,  Kight  years  top  notch 
experience.  Now  in  key  iiosition  press 
serviue.  Marrie^l.  !Bl.  Available  for  in¬ 
terview  New  York.  Box  409,  Editor 
He  Publisher, 

_ Mechanicfti 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT- 
— 11  years  as  composing  and  mechan¬ 
ical  executive,  presently  employed,, 
cost-conscious,  union.  Medium  or  large 
operation.  Box  223,  Editor  A  Pub-, 
lisher.  _ 


TELETYPESETTER 
Maintenance  Engineer 

DESIRES  locate  Southwest  sccount-, 
wife’s  health.  20  years  experience,, 
best  references.  Now  employed.  Box 
336,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


20  YEARS  DAILIES,  job,  trade  plant 
operator,  printer,  pressman,  estimator. 
Paper  and  printing  equipment  sales 
experience.  Former  plant  owner. 
Ago  35.  Family.  Qualified  to  assume 
duties  as  Production  Manager  or 
Superintendent.  Now  employed;  pre¬ 
sent  position  has  no  future.  Available 
30  days.  Box  328,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

I’RtllH'CTBON — Composing  room  or 
office.  Y’oiing.  union,  10  years  varied 
experience,  B.J.,  M..A.  degrees.  West 
or  Midwest.  Box  432,  Editor  ft  Pub 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 
Jan.  24*26 — Southern  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers 
Assn,  convention,  Tutwiiler 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


"NkwsPAPERS  may  not  consider 
jt  their  responsibility,  but  we 
would  like  to  see  them  promote 
faster  and  more  efficient  reading 
among  children  and  adults,  in 
schools  and  businesses.  Actually, 
it  is  a  matter  of  self-interest. 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  a  person 
who  reads  quickly  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  comprehension  usually 
enjoys  reading.  He  either  covers 
more  reading  matter  in  a  day,  or 
has  more  time  for  other  activi¬ 
ties,  than  another  person  who 
reads  laboriously. 

If  all  people  could  improve 
their  reading  skill  by  50%  to 
100%.  in  speed  and  comprehen¬ 
sion,  it  would  not  only  raise  the 
level  of  our  social,  educational 
and  economic  activity,  but  it 
would  work  to  the  advantage  of 
newspapers  both  in  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  readership  and  improved 
advertising  influence.  And  it  can 
he  done. 

There  are  several  organizations 
in  this  country  specializing  in  in¬ 
dustrial  training  programs  to  step 
■up  reading  speed  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  for  top  management  person¬ 
nel.  Many  corporations  have  real¬ 
ized  that  the  hours  spent  by  an 
executive  on  required  and  neces¬ 
sary  reading  represents  valuable 
manhours  at  high  salary  costs.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  if  a  man 
could  be  trained  to  get  through 
his  required  reading  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time  he  would  be  able  to 
spend  more  time  on  productive 
activities. 

Some  books  have  been  written 
on  the  subject  for  people  who 
wish  to  improve  themselves. 

*  *  * 


The  survey  also  disclosed  that 
the  men  were  aware  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  in  their  having 
to  devote  so  much  time  to  read¬ 
ing.  At  least  82%  said  that  a 
lessening  of  the  reading  burden 
would  release  them  for  more  con¬ 
structive  and  productive  aspects 
of  their  jobs.  Some  52%.  said 
they  would  get  more  out  of  their 
reading  if  they  could  cover  the 
material  faster  and  more  efficient¬ 
ly. 

*  ♦ 

There  is  great  benefit  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  training  management 
personnel  to  read  with  more  speed 
and  comprehension.  But  why  wait 
until  a  man  is  full  grown  and  in 
a  responsible  executive  position  to 
give  him  this  treatment?  Why 
don’t  we  start  when  they  are 
young  and  give  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  to  everyone?  It  can  be  done 
in  the  schools.  Some  people  un- 
ifoubtedly  do  not  have  the  mental 
capacity  to  read  efficiently,  but 
most  people  certainly  can  be 
trained  to  do  a  better  job  of  read¬ 
ing  than  they  are  normally  edu¬ 
cated  to  do. 

Anyone  who  has  children  will 
appreciate  the  difficulty  of  stimu¬ 
lating  an  interest  in  reading,  either 
required  for  school  or  extra-cur¬ 
ricular.  because  of  the  easy  and 
effortless  entertainment  provided 
by  radio.  TV  and  movies.  Effi¬ 
cient  reading  could  become  a  lost 
art  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  re¬ 
verse  the  trend. 

Lack  of  interest  in  reading  is 
either  the  result  of  laziness  or 
because  reading  is  a  chore.  The 
nroper  training  in  ease  of  reading 
for  speed  and  greater  comprehen- 


Jan.  24-26 — Nortlieasteni 

Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers  convention,  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jan.  28-30 — Kentucky  Press 
Association,  85th  annual  mid¬ 
winter  meeting.  Brown  Hotel, 
Louisville. 

Jan.  29-30 — Michigan  Press 
Association,  annual  meeting, 
Kellogg  Center,  East  Lansing. 

Jan.  30 — Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  .Association.  Winter  meet¬ 
ing.  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire. 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1-2 — New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  winter  meeting,  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  2 — .Associated  Business 
Papers,  annual  mid-west  con¬ 
ference.  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  4  —  California  -  Nevada 
Associated  Press,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Ambassador  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles. 

Feb.  4-7 — California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association, 
66th  annual  convention,  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel.  Los  Angeles. 

Feb.  5-6 — Wyoming  Press 
Association  55th  meeting.  Hotel 
Gladstone,  Casper.  Wyo. 

Feb.  6— Del-Mar-Va  Press 
Association.  Winter  meeting. 
Hotel  DuPont.  Wilmington, 
Del. _ 

Miami  News  Adds 
Amusements  Guide 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  Miami  Daily  News  added 
a  new  Amusements  Magazine  and 
TV-Radio  Guide  on  Sunday, 
Ian.  10. 

-  This  magazine  features  full 


Dee  Requests  Hike 
In  2nd  Class  Postage 

Washington 

President  Eisenhower  wants 
Congress  to  adjust  second  class 
mail  rates  for  the  1955  fiscal  year 
to  produce  revenue  of  $71,085,000 
during  the  July  1,  1954-June  30, 
1955  period. 

This  request  in  the  budget  mes¬ 
sage  would  mean  a  10.12  per  cent 
boost  over  the  $64,553,000  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  realized  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  which,  in  turn,  is  12.06 
per  cent  over  the  1953  fiscal  take 
of  $57,567,000. 

In  April,  one  more  of  the  three 
annual  increases  of  10  per  cent  on 
>econd-class  mail  becomes  effec¬ 
tive.  That  means  that  higher  rates 
will  be  collected  for  the  final  quart¬ 
er  of  thLs  fiscal  year  and  be  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  estimated  receipts;  the 
rates  effective  for  the  final  quarter 
of  this  year  will  automatically 
carry  through  the  first  three-quart¬ 
ers  of  next  year. 

The  “deficit”  in  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  operations  is  about  50 
per  cent  due  to  outmoded  prac¬ 
tices  and  lack  of  businesslike  man¬ 
agement.  the  Senate  has  been  told 
by  a  committee  of  advisers  com¬ 
missioned  to  make  a  study. 

The  committee’s  28  specific  pro¬ 
posals  for  changes  sustain  the  oft- 
repeated  claim  by  publishers  and 
other  large  users  of  the  mails  that 
the  postal  system  has  been  allowed 
to  go  to  seed  from  an  operational 
standpoint  and  that  a  large  share 
of  the  ratio  of  operating  costs 
over  revenue  stem  from  that  con¬ 
dition.  .About  $250,000,000,  the 
committee  said. 

Stepping  up  its  lobby  for  in¬ 
creased  rates,  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  sent  to  congressmen  and 
newspapers  the  results  of  a  survey 
purporting  to  show  that  four  out 
of  five  Americans  think  the  De- 


1t  has  been  estimated  that  15 
working  hours  a  week  is  spent  by 
management  and  supervisory-lev¬ 
el  personnel  just  for  reading  cor¬ 
respondence,  reports,  memoranda, 
trade  journals  and  the  like  that 
flood  their  desks  and  their  homes, 
frequently  their  briefcases.  In  the 
newspaper  business,  even  exclud¬ 
ing  the  news  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ment,  the  average  would  be  high¬ 
er  than  that.  In  news  and  editor¬ 
ial,  of  course,  reading  is  almost  a 
full  time  job. 

A  survey  made  by  one  of  the 
organizations  specializing  in  read¬ 
ing  training  programs,  the  New 
York  Reading  Laboratory,  was  re¬ 
ported  recently  in  the  New  York 
Times.  It  found  that  executives  in 
one  department  had  spent  an 
average  of  3.27  hours  a  day  doing 
business  reading.  In  addition, 
they  spent  an  average  of  4.5  hours 
a  week  at  home  on  reading  re¬ 
lated  to  daytime  activities.  For 
the  51  men  in  this  department, 
this  meant  a  total  of  1,065  hours 
a  week  for  the  minimum  reading 
needed  to  keep  abreast  of  work 
In  their  company  and  industry. 


sion  would  stimulate  wider  read-  color  front  and  full  color  features  partment  should  be  self-supporting, 
ing.  And  that  means  newspapers  throughout.  It  also  includes  tele-  The  pollsters  said  83  per  cent 
as  well  as  other  published  mater-  vision  listings  for  the  week,  and  of  those  interviewed  (the  number 
ial.  coverage  of  theaters,  movies,  night  supplying  information  was  not 

Public  school  curricula  are  diffi-  clubs  and  restaurants.  mentioned)  favored  increase  in 

cult  to  break  into  or  change.  But  A  crossword  puzzle  page  will  third-class  mail  rates;  74  per  cent 
they  could  be  changed  to  adopt  a  be  a  weekly  feature.  approved  increase  in  second<lass 

reading  program  if  enough  news-  Herb  Rau,  amusement  editor,  is  rates;  56  per  cent  approve  a  rate 
papers  convinced  enough  edu-  also  editor  of  this  magazine.  increase  in  first  class  mail, 

cators  that  it  would  work  to  the 
advantage  of  themselves,  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

We  have  a  high  degree  of  liter¬ 
acy  in  this  country,  which  means 
only  that  people  can  read  and 
write.  What’s  wrong  with  raising 
the  qualification  for  literacy  by 
demanding  a  more  efficient  degree 
of  reading  and  writing? 

■ 

Birth  of  Her  Baby 

Galveston,  Tex. 

Fifteen  hours  after  delivery  of 
her  daughter.  Adela,  Tribune  re¬ 
porter  Laura  Reesby  typed  a  hos¬ 
pital-bed  account  of  hypnosis 
birth.  Laura,  who  covers  the  state 
medical  school,  rated  her  hypnosis 
experience  physically  and  emotion¬ 
ally  over  the  conventional  birth  of 
her  first  child,  George  Goodenow. 
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ways  to  save  money 
with  a  modern  wide  range 
model  33  Linotype 


The  90-channel  Wide  Range  Model  33  Linotype  is  a  real  triple-threat.  No  other 
machine  offers  its  type  range  and  economy  at  such  a  low  price. 

One  modern  Model  33  in  your  composing  room  can  handle— economically  and 
efficiently— three  jobs  for  which  yon  may  now  he  using  more  than  one  machine. 


It's  a  Head-Letter  Machine  —  Model  33  with  wide  90-channel 
magazines  lets  you  keyboard  up  to  normal  24  pt.  and  larger  condensed 
sizes.  Exclusi\  e  One -Turn  Shift  gives  faster  two-bank  headline  setting. 


It's  an  Ad  Machine  —  The  wide  90-channel  magazines  can  carry 
special  price  figures  and  caps  for  simplified  display  setting. 


It's  a  Straight  Matter  Machine  —Linotype’s  exclusive  Two- 
Speed  Assembler  permits  the  33  to  set  straight  matter  at  normal  s|x'eds. 


MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE 


LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 


Ask  your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer  for  the  full  storv  on  the 
iiianv  monev  saving  features  of 
the  9()-channel  Model  33.  It  is 
also  available  with  72-channel 
magazines  and  with  auxiliaiy 
magazines. 


Agencies:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Printed  in  D.  S.  A. 


Stt  In  LiHtitifiPe  SftartaH  nnit  f 


There’s  something 
you  should  know*. 


When  selecting  the  newspaper  in  Cincinnati 
to  carry  your  schedule  you  should  know  . . . 


That  The  Post  has  the  largest  home  delivered 
circulation  in  its  history. 

That  The  Post’s  total  circulation  (ABC 
9/30  53)  amounted  to  157,713.  (Media  Records 
for  the  first  10  months  of  1953  show  The  Post 
with  13,211,847  lines.) 


That  The  Post  is  first  in  service  to  general 
advertisers  with  outstanding  personalized 
merchandising  cooperation,  surveys  and  route 
lists  covering  grocery,  liquor,  beer,  wine, 
drugs;  surveys  of  department  store  type 
merchandise  and  readership  studies. 


The  CINCINNATI  POST 

-  For  Active  Cincinnatians - 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  .  tVorM  refegromATha  Sun  COLUMBUS . Citinn 

aEVElAND . Frets  CINCINNATI . Posf 

PITTSBURGH . Preif  KENTUCKY . Rost 


DENVER.  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  News  EVANSVILLE  ........  Press 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  FotI  Herald  HOUSTON . Press 

MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitar  FORT  WORTH . Press 


SAN  FRANCISCO . News  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 

General  Advertising  Department.  330  Park  Avenue.  New  Terk  City 


MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commnrctol  Apoeal  ALBUQUERQUE . TrRwne 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . Herald-PosI 

Chicago  San  Francisco  Detroit  Cincinnati  PhRadelphia  OaMas 
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